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STRANDED. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


O Bosy ships! that shine in sailing 
In a glory 
Like a dream 
From the colors of the harbor to the colors of 
the sea, 
In singing words or ig bewafling 
Tell the story 
As you gleam, 
Tell the story, guess the language of my idle 
hours for me. 





O busy waves! so btest fn bruising 
Your white faces 
On the shore, 
So happy to be wasted with the purpose of the 
sea, 
Content to leave with it the choosing 
Of your places 
Evermore, 
Whisper but the far sea-meaning of my strand 
ed life for me. 


Gray the sails grow in departing 
Like fleet swallows 
To the south, 
Bent each on its own errand and fast dimming 
silently ; 
Stern the tide turns in its parting, 
As it follows 
With dumb month; 
In the stillness and the sternness God makes 
answer unto me. 
en 


THE OLD CATHOLIC UNION CON- 
FERENCE IN BONN. 


BY PROFESSOR PHILIP SCHAFF, DD. 


THE list of members of the. Conference, 
which was distributed this morning by the 
secretary (Professor Reusch) and of which 
I enclose a copy, contains 99 names—18 
Old Catholics, 20 Orientals, 52 English and 
Americans, 8 German Protestants, 1 French 
Reformed (Tb. de Félice, of Paris). But 
many have not given in their names and 
the attendance varies from one to two 
hundred. The meetings are held in the 
music ball of the University, which is 
pretty well filled, 

Among the Old Catholics, Dr. Ddllinger, 
of Munich, who presides over the meeting 
and controls all the proceedings; Bishop 
Reinkens, who sits at his left and closely 
watches the discussion, but speaks _ little; 
and Professors Reu-:ch, Langen, and 
Knoodt, all of Bonn, are the most promi- 
nent... The lay leader of the Old Catholic 
movement, Prof. Yon Schulte, is absent 
from Bonn. I understand that he is in 
poor health and takes little interest in this 
Conference. 

The Eastern and Russian Church is rep- 
resented by three archbishops—Gennadios, 
Melchisedec, and Lycurgos—with “long 
beards and patriarchal dignity—and several 
archimandrites and. professors of divinity. 
Among tbe latter, Bhossis, of Athens, and 
Ossinin, of St. Petersburg (the ablest of 
the Oriental deputation), take a leading 
part in the discussion, They all speak 
German fluently, but are abseot from the 
Engtish meetings. 

The Anglican deputation belongs almost 
entirely to the extreme High Church party 
andis led by Dr. Liddon, canon of St. Paul’s, 
and Rev. F. Meyrick, canon of. the Anglo- 
Continental Society. The Bishop of Gib- 
ralter, Dr. Sandford, is here. We are glad 


decidedly evangelical in his views, though 

not identified with any party. The Bishop 

of Winchester and Mr. Gladstone sent 

letters expressing interest in the objects of 

the Conference. The High Anglicans are 

more or less anti-Protestant. Their animus ° 
looks toward Rome as much as the animus 

of the Old Catholics looks away from 

Rome. Both meet half way, with opposite 

tendencies. Among American Episcopa- 

lians we see the excellent Dr. Henry Pot- 

ter, of New York, who is a silent listener; 

Dr. Stephens Perry, of Geneva, N. Y., the 
learned secretary of the General Conven- 
tion; and Dr. Robert Nevin, of the American 
Episcopal chapel in Rome, whose father is 
a distinguished theologian of the German 
Reformed Church in America. 


The proceedings in the morning sessions 
are conducted in the German language; 
those of the afternoon sessions mostly in 
English. The former are more interesting 
and the main object is to bring about a 
reconciliation with the Orientals. 

The first session was opened August 12th, 
at 9 aMm., by a long and remarkable 4d- 
dress by Dr. Ddllinger, of which I shall give 
a brief synopsis. It presents fn a tut-shell 
his views on the development of Roman- 
ism ‘down to the Vatican Council of 1870. 

The chief topic, he said, which bas 
brought us together this time is the Filiogue 
controversy, which still divides Eastern and 
Western Christendom. I wish you to ob- 
serve its close connection with the recent 
revolutionary movement in the Roman 
Church, which is the legitimate fruit of an 
early departure of Rome from the ecu- 
menical faith. The Occidental Church stood 
originally on the same ground with the 
Oriental—namely, the universal faith, with 
its three-fold mark of semper, ubique, and 
ab omnibus. The communion was occa- 
sionally interrupted and suspended, but 
not broken until the Western Church 
forsook that common basis. This was 
done first in the department of church 
government and inthe hierarchical inter- 
est. At the close of ‘he arth century began 
aseries of successful liferary falsifications, 
culminating in the pseudo-Isidorian De- 
cretals in the ninth century, which had for 
their object to raise the Papacy to a 
universal dominion over the whole Chureb 
and to make it the arbiter of the Catholic 
faith. 

The dogmatic controversy on the pos- 
session of the Holy Ghost was now mixed 
up with this hierarchical ambition, aud 
artfully used as a weapon for the subjuga- 
tion of the Eastern Church to that of 
Rome. The insertion of the Pilioque in the 
Nicene Creed, made first in Spain, during 
the sixth, if not already in the fifth century, 
without authority, was first resisted by 
Pope Leo ITI, a.p. 809, when Charlemagne 
asked him to authorize the insertion; but a 
subsequent Pope yielded toa similar request 
of the Emperor Henry II, a.p. 1014, and 
the addition _passed into general litur- 
gical use. Henceforward there was a 
difference in the creed of the two churches. 


In the meantime the hierarchical spirit 
of Rome spread more and more, It estab- 
lished even a Latin patriarchate, with a 
Latin liturgy, in Constantinople, during the 
Crusades, This was.an insult to the Greek 
Chureh, Innocence III, the French, and 
the Venetians widened the difference, In 
this unequal conflict the dogmatic difference 
was sharpened and deepened on both sides, 








to see Dean Howson, of Ohester, whe is 


and supported it by raising the Papacy above 
an Gicumenical Council. The Pope was de- 
¢clared and taught to be the Vicar not only 
of Peter, not only of Christ, but even of 
God upon earth, as Innocence III expressly 
says, 

On this new basis the Latins demanded 
the adoption of the Filioque from the East. 
The Greek rulers, becoming weaker and 
weaker, sought, for political reasons, an un- 
derstanding with the Popes. To this end 
the Council of Lyons was called, 1274, 
Thomas Aquinas, to prepare for the uni 
composed s book on the right of the Pope 
to fix the dogma. He used a Dominican 
forgery of passages of Greek fathers and 
councils, in which that right is conceded. 
He believed this forgery and became the 
first defender of Papal infallibility. Butthe 
sentences of Peter the Lombard (1150); which 
know nothing of the dogmatic :anthority 
of the Popes, continued to be the doctrinal 
text-book throughout the Middle Ages. The 
union scheme of Lyons failed, Another 
attempt, made in the Council of, Florence, 
1439, from political motives, bad only a 
temporary effect. The Papal hierarchy is 
chiefly to be blamed for the split of the 
Reformation and tbe apostasy of Germany 
and England from: the Catholic Ghureb. 
Dogmatic differences might bave been 
adjusted; but the Papacy defeated all at- 
tempts. 

Soon after the Reformation the Order of 
the Jesuits arose and made ft its special 
object to introduce the Papal absolutism 
into the flesh and blood of the Western 
nations—not from Platonic love of this 
system, but from the selfish ambition to rule 
the world through means of an absolute 
Papacy. The system was long resisted, 
especially in France, which held fast to the 
Gallican liberties and gave them expression 
in the four articles of 1682. In the Revo- 
lution of 1789 the Catholic Church was 
temporarily annihilated. It arose again, 
but as a strictly Papal Church; by the 
authority of Pius VII, aided by Napoleon I. 
One more dogma was needed to complete 
the defeat of Gallicaniem, and at the same 
time the defeat of German science and 
theology, which, as I was told myself 
in Rome, in 1859, by Pope Pius IX, was 
suspected as a dangerous enemy of Church 
authority. This end was accomplished by 
the Vatican Council and the decree of 
Papal infallibility, in 1870. It sounded the 
funeral bell of Gallican liberty and German 
theology and all liberty of thought. 

After this address of Dr. Ddllinger the 
discussion of the Filioque controversy was 
taken up and conducted with considerable 
ability by Professor Ossinin on the part of 
the Orientals. He maintained four proposi- 
tions, 1. There is but one principle (4977) 
inthe Father. 2. The Oriental Church is 
right in maintaining that the Spirit pro- 
ceeds eternally from the Father. 8. The 
Son does not stand in the same relation to 
the Spirit as to the Father, inasmuch as 
paternity belongs to the Father alone, 
Hence, the Oriental Church is right in re- 
jecting the Fitioque. 4. Concerning the tem- 
poral mission (the réuy¢ as distinct from the 
éxrépevore) of the Spirit there is vo contro- 
versy between the East and the West. 

In the afternoon, at four o'clock, the dis- 
cussion was carried on in English, and 
mixed up. with the question about the 
validity. of Anglican orders, which is 
doubted by the Orientals. Dr. Dollinger, 
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The Latins felt the weakness of their cause, 


Winchester and one from Mr. Gladstone, 
(which the latter did not wish to have 
made public), propoeed and defended a 
compromise formula, maintaining the me- 
diatorship of the Son in the procession of 
the Father (the 4:2 vicd). Canon Liddon 
and Dean Howson proposed similar reso- 
lutions, which were to be laid before the 
Orientals on the following day. 

BONN, GERMANY, August Lith, 1875. 
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CHARLES G. FINNEY AS A 
PREACHER. 


BY WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 








One of the greatest of preachers ceased 
from among men. when the patriarch of 
Oberlin died. I question, indeed, whether 
any human being ever preached, during a 
long series of years with greater power 
than did Charles G, Finney; .A_ little 
attempt at analysis of his eloquence may be 
interesting as well.as profitable. It will 
not be unseasonable either, although made 
now, while the public heart is still vibrating 
with the shock communicated by the news 
of bis sudden departure. 

Sudden bis departure was; but it was 
not premature.. His sun did not go down 
until the long, lingering day was complete. 
It hung soft and splendid on the horizon, 
shedding a full, though mellow | light 
through the unclonded air, not as if reinc- 
tant to descend, but as if loving yet a while 
longer to bless, until now, at lasi, by the 
abrupt refraction of death, it is hidden for- 
ever from our eyes. Besides this, President 
Finney’s moral and intellectual quality was 
such that we honor and not wrong his 
memory when we iry,in whatever way, 
to turn his example to useful practical 
account. 

It so happened that I was a student in 
the University of Rochester when, in the 
winter of 1856-7, President Finney held the 
last of his remarkable series of preaching 
services in thatcity. Preaching services 
I say; but I am immediately in doubt 
whether I ought not equally to cbaracterize 
them as praying services. For it was an 
essential feature of Mr. Finney’s method as 
a revivalist to establish daily prayer-meet- 
ings at the outset, in connection with his 
preaching; and even the coldly rationalizing 
observer of his work would have been 
forced to confess that the praying, if only as 
& means of human self-excitation, was, not 
less than the sermons, the secret of his won- 
derful success. In 1825, upward of twenty- 
five years before, while Rochester was still 
@ village and while Mr. Finney was still a 
young man, he had made that place the 
theater of, bis efforts as a revivalist. Some 
of the most prominent citizens of the town, 
converted at that time, especially from 
among the lawyers, were in 1856 yet living 
to welcome Mr. Finney back to Rochester 
as their spiritual father. 

I had somehow contrived never to hear 
much of Mr. Finney until he came to 
preach in Rochester atthis time. I accord- 
ingly went at first to listen to his preach- 
ing, without any preconceived ideas what. 
ever of its peculiar character. I was not 
at all attracted to go a second time. I 
failed to. detect in his method anything 
that. promised. to command: the public 
attention. A few days, however, passed, 
aud the public attention undoubtedly wae 
commanded, and I resumed attendance at 
the meetings. These were proiracted 
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at least three months. The interest was 
extraordinary. The city was taken posses- 
sion of. Scarcely anything else was talked 
about. : 
of electricity of .spiritual power. ‘The 
daily papers all reported the meetings at 
great length. Strangers casually visiting 
the city were unable to resist the infection 
of the prevailing religious influence. “The 
railroads at onetime, I remember, were 
obstrueted by a snotv-storm, Which de- 
tained Jarge numbers of passengers tem- 
porarily in the city. \A large proportion 
of these were attracted into the meetings. 
The result was thata great many, during 
this brief interval, were converted. People 
accosted exch other in the street, and began 
an exchange of question and reply on the 
su! ject of personal ;religion, as naturally 
and easily almost as in a time of commer- 
cial distress they would talk of the finan- 
cial condition of the country; or, to use an 
apter illustration, as.in a time of epidemic 
disease they would talk of their own 
health and of that of their families and 
friends. 

lt was, the year following, 1857-58, that 
the great business panic spread universal 
monetary disaster over the country, accem- 
panied and succeeded. by the memorabie 
religious revival which marks that as so 
important an epoch in the calendar of the 
American churches, The Rochester move- 
ment, under Mr. Finney’s preaching, was, 
therefore, independent of that more general 
awakening. It had no relation to it, unless 
it were in some degree a precursor and pro- 
ducer of it. 

Leaving out of account the supernatural 
element that wrought in the Rochester 
movement, we see Mr. Finney standing in 
it apart and alone, as its single master- 
spirit, 2s the Prospero—if such an applica- 
tion will not be deemed unworthy of the 
theme—the Prospero of the mighty moral 
tempest. 

I am profoundly persuaded that Mr. Fin- 
ney was a man of God, in the antique, 
scriptural sense of that expression. I have 
no doubt that he derived, through prayer 
and obedient living, from the Holy Ghost 
himself that extraordinary, that supernat- 
ural power which he wielded (if it did not 
rather wield him) in his preaching. This 
is my unwavering conviction. I record it 
as my own joyful,- personal witriess to 
what I believe to be in his case the 
strengthening and inspiring truth, and in 
the case of us all the strengthening and in- 
spiring possibility. 

But the divine supernatural factor of 
Mr. Finney’s influence as a preacher is, of 
course, beyond our exploration and analy- 
sis. We have done our duty and exbausted 
our privilege concerning it'when we have 
devoutly acknowledged its presence and 
noted, besides, the human conditions of its 
pregence. These conditions are, in fact, 
one condition. They may all be summed 
up ina single word—obedience. Mr. Fin- 
ney obered God. His obedience was the 
conducting medium that drew down the 
power of the Holy Ghost upon him. If his 
obedience had been still better than it was, 
it would have drawn down upon him the 
same power in still greater measure. 

For there is no limit to the divine power 
that is ready to pour down upon us at the 
demand of an obedient spirit on our part 
We have but to enlarge the conducting ca- 
pacity of the medium appointed to receive 
in corresponding degree all the promised 
fullness of God. Christ was not alone; his 
Father was with bim, because he was per- 
fectly obedient. He did always those 
things that pleased him. 

When I use the word obedience thus, 
of course, I do not mean a conformity 
inerely inact. I mean a voluntary con- 
formity in being as well as in doing. I 
include faith, or trust, asa part of obedi- 
ence. Mr. Finney’s faith, which some, no 
doubt, would make to be the prime element 
of his power, had nothing of vagueness or 
of mysticism in it. It was practical. It 
was obedience rather. It did not seek to ex- 
‘st by Hself and exert, as it were, a magical 
influence, a kind of self-flattering miracu- 
lous power. It was content to take God at 
bis word and act accordingly. It went 
right oo and obeyed. This, I think, on the 
side of personal piety, and on the side, too, 
of the divine factor in pulpit power, ts the 


great lesson to us of Mr. Finney’s life, “Ac- | 
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; but, of course, in correspondence 
also with our mental and moral capacities, 


_na(ural apd acquired... What these were | 
Mr. Finney it willmeed a farther Pepe 
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{RE WELL L OF PRAISE. 
‘BY EMILY BUMEBGRON MILLER. 


Hassan THE Just witbin bis garden bound 
Sat where the fountain made a pleasant sound ; 


The white roofs glistened in the noontide heat, 
The air in ttopic pulses fiercely beat; 


But glossy limes and thick pomegranates 
made 
Within the garden-walls a grateful shade, 


And the broad pavement by the forntain’s 
brim, 
Beneath its clustered palms, lay cool and dim. 


A carpet from the looms of fair Cathay— 
A flowety splendor—on the marble lay, 


And near at hand, companion of his rest, 
Wrought like a serpent, with a jeweled crest, 


His favorite pipe, whose cloudy odors seemed 
The subtle spirit of a mystic dream. 


Tall flagons held the cool and 
draught 
Of harmless nectar, by the prophet quaffed ; 


sparkling 


And erystal vases, heaped with purple grapes, 
ugh silver network showed their grace- 
ful shapes, 


Near by a holy man, with reverent look, 
Read in the pages of an ancient book; 


And ever and anon, as Hassan heard, 
He murmured to the oft-repeated word 


“ Allah il Allah 1” and with forehead raised 
Toward the holy place devoutly gazed. 


“ Father,” at length he said, 
store 
Allah hath given me till I crave no more; 


“of gold and 


** Seven goodly sons around my tablestand, 

And one fair daughter, pearl of ail the land; 

“An upright walk hath wrought me love and 
fame— 

Hasean the Just the people call my name; 


“ Therefore, that Allah may have fitting praise, 
A mosque within my garden will [ raise ; 


“So may the thanks I offer day by day 
Join with the prayers that true believerg say.” 


“Son,” said the holy man, “for praise and 
prayer 

The faithful find their temples everywhere, 

“ And not alene from sacred mosque uprise 

The words that find the gates of Paradise. 


“But would’st thou teach to many a scoffing 
tongue 
The song of praise it neyer yet bas sung, 


‘* Bid in the desert sands a fountain burst, 
Whose cooling drops may stay the wanderer’s 
thirst.’’ 


Hassan the Just from out his treasures told 

A camel’s burden of the yellow gold, 

And patient men, beneath the master’s eye, 

Digged for the spring whose fountains never 
dry, 

Until, at length, it cleft the rock and lay 

A living jewel, in the eye of day. 


They built it round about on every hand 
With solid stone, against the drifting sand, 


And cunning workmen from the palace came 

And carved on every stone the holy name, 

An hundred camels from the fruitful Nile 

Brought the fat earth that makes the desert 
smile, 

And Hassan planted, when the work was done, 

Seven good!y palm trees—one for every son ; 


So where the hungry waste before was seen 
The Well of Praise stood ringed in living green. 


Still o’er the track whose ghastly landmarks 
lie 
In whitening bones beneath the traveler's eye 


Creeps with slow pace the caravan that bears 
Spices and myrrh and rich Arabian wares; 


And still the fountain draws its rich supply 
From the cool depths, unseen by human eye, 


And green and fair, as in the ancient days, 
The palm trees stand about the Well of Praise. 
The swarthy merchants lift their longing eyes 
To see from far the slender columns rise ; 


And while the thirsty camels, kneeling, drink, 
Their master reads upon the fouotain’s brink, 


Ere to his lip the precious draught he brings; 
-* Alish is great, who gave the water-springs.”” 


PESTALOZZL. 
BY JOHN MoNTEITE. 


SommBODY has said ut that “the average 
p |. schoolmaster counts. for nothing among 
men.” This remark may be accepted as 
generally true if it is confined to the 
| schoolmaster or “schoolmarm” who con- 
Pbrniebo the traditional model. Physically 
he is a cadaverous bundle of nerves, Haw 
can he be otherwise, whose life-long labor 
is confined to an unattractive, ill-ventilated 
school-room? His eye has grown stern 
and suspicious from long police and detect- 
ive duty. His voice bas the nasal twang 
by reason of uninteresting repetition and 
routine. Mentally he runs always in the 
same groove, He isaslave to books and 
authorities. He is a martinet because it is 
his perennial duty to teach boys what is 
printed in books and to impress upon their 
soft souls that it isa fault, if not a crime, 
to question the validity of the teacher's 
dictum. When his pupils grow up, their 
“old pedagogue” is the standing joke of 
social talk. They recount the sly 
tricks they played. upon him, and 
the anger these provoked; they subject 
him to the scalpel of a cruel criticism. His 
narrow notions, his petty judgments, his 
whining whims furnish food for many an 
hour of withering wit Occasionally it is 
acknowledged that under the crust cf the 
schoolmaster there throbbed the heart of a 
true man. But the acknowledgment is 
commonly based upon a discovery made 
elsewhere than in the school-room; for it 
belongs to the traditional type to put off 
the man while playing the réle of the 
master. 

Fortunately, the old model is rapidly 
yielding to popular disapproval, though 
the teachers who have been constructed 
upon it are not all dead yet. 

The new model of the average school- 
master, while avoiding many of the faulis 
of the old, is still in danger, from the force 
of circumstances, of missing the essentials 
of a true ideal. In our effort to construct 
severcly-graded systems of public schools, 
we have put together complicated ma- 
chines, in which the teacher is a nicely- 
fitted cog-wheel—often little more. A 
certain prescribed stent of geography, 
arilbmetic, and grammar, performed hy 
the exercise of a purely mechanical 
and arbitrary memory on the part of 
the pupil, and the scoriag of,a certain 
number of marks as the conditidh of pro- 
motion toa higher grade—this is the task 
which the coz-wheel is set to roll out. If 
the child can hold in his memory. long 
enough to pass examination the statement 
that ‘* The Danubian Provinces of Servia, 
Moldavia, and Wallachia are nominally 
independent of the Sublime Porte,” the 
teacher has done his work well, Itis no 
matter whether this stuff is noderstood or 
not, and the teacher is relieved of all re- 
sponsibility of deciding whether the appli- 
cation of it to the mind of the child is 
adapted to develop the mental faculties in 
their proper order or is calculated in any 
way to contribute to the making of a com- 
petent or useful citizen. 

Now the difficulty with the old model of 
the schoolmaster and with the partially 
reformed new model is the absence of a 
thorough knowledge and constant apprecia- 
tion of the nature of childhood. Acquaint- 
ance with certain books and branches is 
regarded as a suitable preparation for a 
teacher of children. Precisely as if he were 
a competent physician and surgeon who is 
versed in materia medica and knows all 
about knives, saws, and bandages, but is 
destitute of a knowledge of anatomy or 
the pathology of human disease. The one 
question which I have found a poser to 
teachers in the institute is: “ What are the 
component parts of the child?” Books— 
grammars, arithmetics, ¢¢ celera—they 
know; children they don’t know. 

One of the remedies for this grave defect 
is a generous dose of Pestalozzi. It is Ed- 
ward Eggleston, I believe, who said that 
**Pestalozzi was the discoverer of child- 
hood.” Pressed not by the necessity of 
making a living, but by the strongest 
motives of benevolence and humnnity, he 
entered the occupation of a teacher. A 
general desire to improve the condi- 
tion of the poorer Classes, through the 
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by the writings of Rousseau, which made 


a deep impression on bis mind while yet a 
young man, The wre ondition of 


the poor children in ad of peace and 
the tion: of. hig adopted country— 
Sig —Mreoapcice armies, which 
thrust upon the charities of the poor thou- 
sands of homeless ren, brought bim 
the occasions; and he established aa indus- 
trial school. for juvenile criminals on his 
farm at Neuhof, and subsequently his 
school-home for destitute children at Stanz. 
These efforts, being limited by the unsct- 
tled condition of the country, were fol- 
lowed by other institutions at Burgdor? 
and Yverdou, where the principles of Pes- 
‘talozzi were more fully develcped and 
where their author received the marks of 
distinction he deserved. At Stanz, how- 
ever, the groping of this great and good 
spirit for the real basis of a true education 
is most vividly illustrated. Observe his 
deep sympathy with childhood. Speaking 
of the neglected, ragged orphan children 
who gathered to his yet uafinished 
school-home, he said: “I was among 
them from morning till evening. Every- 
thing tending to benefit body and soul 
I administered with my own hand, 
Every assistance, every lesson they received 
came from me. My hand was joined to 
theirs and my smile accompanied theirs, 
They seemed out of the world and away 
from Stanz ; they were with me and { 
with them.” We shared food and drink. I 
had no household, no friends, no servants 
around me. I had only them. Was their 
health good, I enjoyed it with them; were 
they sick, I stood by their side. 1 slept io 
their midst. I was the last to go to bed 
and the first to rise. I prayed with them 
in bed till they fell asleep.” 

Necessity now furnished the occasion for 
the development of his distinctive educa- 
tional principles, ‘* His school-room was 
totally unprovided with books and his appars 
atus consisted of himself and bis pupil». He 
directed his whole attention to those’ natu- 
ral elements which are found in the mind 
of every child. He taught vumbers, in- 
stead of figures; living sounds, instead of 
dead churacters ; deeds of faith and love, 
instead of abstruse creeds; substance, in- 
stead of show; realities, instead of signs.” 
Of all the principles and metkods he 
wrought out, none are more important and 
vital to the true education-than these. The 
mental powers are unfolded in a definite 
order and true education is that which is 
adapted to exch stage of mental growth 
and assists to promute the next step of de- 
yelopment. The teacher should make the 
child the subject of earnest and careful 
study. 

The thorough appropriition and prac- 
tice of these principles will transform a 
cog-wheel drill-masterintoa living, human, 
natural teacher of children. Like most 
reformers, Pestalozzi was one-sided and 
in some respects sadly defective. Of ad- 
ministrative power he had none. The sys- 
tematic order of the school-room he was 
obliged to delegate to others. His scholar- 
ship was deficient in some particulars and 
it is evident that he never attended spell- 
ing-matches. But he struck the bed-rock 
of all true principle and method in educa- 
tion, He was the father of whom Frebel 
isthe son. The kindergarten finds its real 
source in him. Few men will have dove 
so much as heto bring the education of 
the world’s children and youth inte con- 


and few are more deserving of honor. To 
imbibe both his spirit and his principle is 
worth the faithful effort of every teacher. 
The story of Pestalozzi, from which the 
foregoing quotations are made, is delight. 
fully told by Professor Hermann Krisi, of 
the Oswego Normal School, in his recently- 
published work on ‘‘ The Life and Work of 
Pestalozzi.” P:of. Krisi is doubly quali- 
fied to perform the task he has so ably 
executed. His father, Hermann Krisi, 
was one of the associate teachers with 
Pestalozzi, transmitting to his son the 
inberitance of his principles. The son, 
therefore, has received the best substance 
of bis narrative by the closest tradition. 
A’ deep sympathy and a rare simplicity 
further qualify Prof. Krisi to present to 
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book we, who have lost sight of the child 
in-the worsbip of bis text-book, may be 
able to discover and appreciate childbood- 
The book should be the companion of 
every one of the two hundred thousand 
teachers of America; and, as the princi- 
ples it illustrates underlie every species of 
rightly-conducted, instruction, it should be 
carefully read by every Sunday-school 
teacher and by every parent. 
Oe ra 

THE CONSTITUTION AND LEGAL- 
TENDER NOTES. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D, 











No one claims any ezpress power in the 
Constitution, by which Congress is autbor- 
ized to attach the legal-tender quality to 
the debt-obligations of the Government. 
If the authority exists at all, it exists in 
the form of an émplied power. The clause 
of the Constitution relating to the implied 
powers of Congress reads as follows? 

“The Congress shall have power . . . 
to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers and all other powers 
yested by this Constitution in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or io any de- 
partment or officer thereof.” 

The ‘*foregoing powers” here referred 
to, are the seventeen express grants pre- 
viously specified in the same section. The 
‘other powers” are those eleewhere dele- 
gated to the Government, or to some depart- 
mentor officer thereof. Tbe authority to pass 
laws‘ necessiry and proper” to carry these 
powers into effect, is implied in the powers 
themselves, and would have been implied if 
the Constitution bad been silent on the 
point; yet, to preclude all debate on the 
question, it was thought expedient to place 
the wuthority in express words. In regard 
to the terms “ necessary and proper,” Jus- 
tice Story, in his Commentaries on the 
Constitution, says that the word “ proper,” 
especially, “bas a sense at once admonilory 
and directory,” and “requires that the 
means should be bona fide »ppropriate to 
theend.” Chief Justice Marsball, in the 
case of McCulloch os. The State of Mary- 
land, gave the rule, ever since recognized 
as correct, by which to decide whether a 
law of Congress claimed to rest on an im- 
plied power comes within the limits of the 
grant. His words are as follows: 

**Let the end be legitimate, let it be 
within the scope of the Constitution, and 
all means which are «appropriate, which 
are plainly adapted to that end, which are 
not prohibited, but consistent with the 
letter and spirit of the Constitution, are 
constitutional.” 

A law enacted on the basis of an implied 
power, 1f it fails in any one orall of these 
characteristics, is, hence, not constitution- 
al; and, whether it does so fail or not, is a 
proper question for a court, with a case 
before it involving the point, to consider 
and determine. Congress clearly has the 
right of choice among cunstitutional means 
for the attainment of constitutional ends; 
but it has no choice among means not con- 
stitutioaal. 

The question, then, to be considered is 
whether Congress, as the result of powers 
expressly delegated, possesses the implied 
power to declare that the note-obligations 
of the Government shall bea legal tender 
in payment of debts, whether contracted 
before or after the declaration. The dis- 
cussions in relation to this subject have 
referred to the coining power, the borrow- 
ing power, and what have been designated 
as the war powers of the Government, 
considered as furnishing the basis of im- 
plied authority for the legal-tender legisla- 
tion. Let us consider these powers in the 
above order. 

1. The Constitution expressly authorizes 
Congress to “coinmoney” and *‘* regulate 
the value thereof and of foreign coin.” 
Tue established use of the word “coin,” 
as well as of the word ‘‘ memey” when 
spoken of as coined, shows clearly that 
the power “to coin money” is not a power 
to issue Government notes, and certainly 
not one to make them a legal tender. Laws 
for the establishment of mints, for striking 
coins, and for determining their respective 
Weights and fineness, come within the 
scope of this power as ‘‘ appropriate” and 
‘plainly adapted” means; but, as Profess- 
or Pomeroy well says in his ‘‘ Constitu- 
tious! Law;” ‘* No amount of reasoning can 
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sbow tbat executing a promissory note 
and ordering it to be taken in payment of 
public and private debts is a species of 


coiniug money.” Such a construction 
would pervert the Constitution by impo- 
sing upon its language a false meaning. 
Legal-tender notes, whether issued by the 
authority of Congress or by that of the 
states, are inconsistent with the end sought 
by the coininz power, and to secure which 
the power wus exclusively vested in Oon- 
gress, while the states are expressly for- 
bidden to coin mouey, to emit bills of 
credit, or make anythivg but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts. That 
end, asthe Supreme Court of the United 
States hus repeatedly said, was to establish 
‘a uniform and pure metallic standard of 
value throughout the Unioa”™ and cut up 
the mischiefs of paper money ‘‘by the 
roots.” This object is as effectually de- 
feated and pfactically nullified by legal- 
tender notes authorized by Congress, as it 
would be if they were issued by the states. 
Such notes, by a well-known law, drive 
the money of coinage into disuse and take 
its place, and th lves b e standards 
of value. The coinage power, as an express 
grant, while not implying the issue of such 
notes as an “appropriate” means of its 
exercise, is, hence, by reason of this incon- 
sistency, a virtual negative upon their 
issue. 
2. The Constitution also expressly au- 
thorizes Congress ‘‘ to. borrow money oo 
the credit of the United States.” Laws pro- 
viding for loans, for fixing the amount, 
the rate of interest, and time of payment, 
and for determiniog the forms of the debt- 
obligations to be issued, are means “ plainly 
adapted” to carry this power into effect. 
The power granted is the power to borrow 
money, and when the Government exer- 
cises the power, it provides for making a 
contract with the lender not essentially 
different from similar contracts made by 
individuals or private corporations. Its 
borrowing power is simply its power to 
make a contract for this purpose, with the 
natural incidents and ways that belong to 
such a transaction; and with these ele- 
ments the power is exhausted, unless we 
so expand the import of the word as to 
make it mean something more, and thus 
change the Constitution in interpreting it. 
Those who claim that this power includes, 
as one method of its exercise, the implied 
power to declare that the notes of the 
United States shall be a legal tender in 
payment of debts as between otber parties 
who, prior to the issue of the notes, have 
made their contracts on the basis of the 
gold dollar, must hold that the Government, 
because it is a borrower, and when it acts 
as a borrower, has a right to interfere with 
the lawful private contracts of these parties 
and determine that they .sball be sa'isfied 
in a manner different from the well-under- 
stood stipulation contained in the contracts 
themselves. This certainly gives a new 
meaning to the word borrowiog. The 
power thus claimed means more than 
borrowing, since it is a power to change 
essentially the import of contracts and di- 
rectly interfere with the rights of private 
property vested in this form. If Congress 
may do this, under ils power to borrow 
money, then it is difficult to see what it 
may not do under thé same power. It has 
only to stretch the word to meet any 
exigency. As suggested by Justice Field, 
in his argument against such a con- 
struction, Congress may say that. the 
notes of the Government shall “serve as a 
free ticket in the public conveyances of the 
country, or for ingress into places of pub- 
lic amusement.” Why not annex these 
advantuges to the notes, as well as the ad- 
vantage of using them as a legal tender in 
payment of debts previously contracted? 
Why bas not Congress as much right to do 
the one as it has to do the other? The di- 
rect result in both cases is an invasion of 
the rights of private property. And is-this 
an “appropriate” and ‘* plainly adapted ” 
means of borrowing money ? Because the 
Government is @ borrower, has it the right, 
under the Constitution, of the United 
States, to disturb and change contracts 
that are entirely independent of its borrow- 
ing, and, in effect, deprive one of the par- 
ties of a portion of his rights and enable 
the other to repudiate a part of his debte ? 
Oan the Govetoment—s party that no ope 
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can sue—compel its creditors to accept its 
notes in payment of claims against the 
Government, and also compel other cred- 
itors to accept the same notes in settlement 
of money contracts between them and their 
debtors, and that, too, whether the con- 
tracts stipulate differently or not? Is this 
borrowing money, within the fair and 
natura) meaning of the term? If so, then 
the borrowing power, when exercised by 
the Government, is; a power to repudiate 
debt-obligations and authorize others to do 
the same thing. Almost a'l contracts, 
especially in modern times, are computed 
and expressed in money; and, hence, there 
is a fundamental connection between these 
contracts and money which it is not the 
province of the borrowing power to destroy 
or chinge. 

Justice Bradley, in expressing his con- 
currence with the msjority in the last legal- 
tender decision of the Supreme Court, says 
that ‘‘the power to make Treasury notes a 
legal tender” is ‘‘a mere incidental one to 
that of issuing the notes themselves and to 
one of the forms of borrowing money.” If 
the learned Justice had established this 
proposition, then the implied legal-tender 
power would, of course, attach. to the ex- 
press borrowing power. This, however, is 
the very point to be proved and not 
assumed. It is not true that the authority 
to make a contract for borrowiog money 
and to issue an evidence of debt therefor is 
also an authority to make that evidence of 
debt a legal tender. The first proposition 
does not, in its nature, embrace the second. 

The fact that Congress saw fit to annex 
the legal-tender property to the notes of 
the Government does not prove that the 
annexation was a ‘necessary and proper,” 
or an ‘‘appropriate” and ‘plainly 
adapted” means of borrowing money. 
Daniel Webster once said that “a strong 
impression that something must be done is 
the origin of many bad measures”; and 
this may have been true of the action of 
Congress in 1862 and 1863. The legal- 
tender quality of Treasury notes, sure!y, was 
not a means of adding to the certainty of 
their payment,since this rested upon the abil- 
ity and good faith of the Government, 
and not at all upon their Jezal-tender char- 
acter. The quality was not necessary, as 
the means of guarding against the depreci- 
ation of the notes, since the facts prove 
that it did not so operate, and the history 
of all such paper issues clearly proves that 
the legal-tender quality has absolutely no 
power to prevent depreciation. The notes 
circulate in the channels of trade for what 
they are deemed to be worth, independently 
of this quality. Nor, again, was the quality 
hecessary as a means to secure the accept- 
ance of the notes by and their circulation 
among the people, since this result would 
have been effectually gained by their re- 
ceivability for taxes and other dues to the 
Government,and, especially, their exchange- 
ableness for.interest-bearing bonds, It was 
not neceseary to enable the Government to 
sell its bonds, since the receivability of the 
notes in payment for the bonds, would, 
without the legal-tendcr quality, have just 
as well answered this purpose and kept the 
notes at par with the bonds, that is to say, 
at par with the actual state of the Governo- 
ment credit. It was not necessary to fur- 
vish a currency for the people, since they 
already bad a currency; and, moreover, the 
notes without the legal-tender property 
and with the qualities above specified 
would have entered into general circula- 
There is no doubt that it was wise and 
necessary to issue Treasury notes as evi- 
dences. of debt,, or that such an issue is 
constitutional as one way of borrowing 
money ; but the question is, whether it was 
‘* necessary and proper,” in the sense of 
the Constitution, to attach to these notes 
the legal-tender property, whether this 
property is really ancillary to the power of 
borrowing money, and whether the Govern- 
ment, in the exercise of this power, can in- 
vade and change the vested rights of private 
contracts, compelling creditors to accept 
less and authorizing debtors to pay less 
than the stipulations of the contracts re- 
quire... This. was the effect provided for, 
and this. was the chief, if not the whole 


| value which the legal-tender quality gave 


tothe notes. The Government has some 
twenty times issued Treasury notes, as @ 


means of borrowing, and never found any 
difficulty in their acceptance and circula- 
tion; and yet, never until 1862, bas it made 
such notes a legal tender, or even intimated 
that it had the power under the Constitution 
to do so. 

The truth is, borrowing money is one 
thing and declaring that the obligations of 
the Government to pay money shall bea 
legal tender is wholly a different thing. 
The two, to quote the words of Henry 
Clay, are not ‘‘congenial to each other” 
and do not “ partake of acommon nature.” 
The latter, to quote the words of Mr. Sedg- 
wick, is not “ the known and usual means” 
of the former; or, in the language of Mr. 
Giles, the exercise of ‘‘a subaltern avthor- 
ity, necessarily connected” with the borrow- 
ing power; or, in that of Mr. Ames, “ fairly 
relative and necessarily incident” to the 
power; or, in that of Alex:nder Hamilton, 
**a measure having an obvious relation to 
the end.” That the framers of the Consti- 
tution did not design to bestow such an 
implied power in the express power to 
borrow money is proved by the fact that 
they struck out the words in the clause re- 
ferring to the borrowing of money, which, 
had they been retained, would have ex- 
pressly granted the power. They certzinly 
did not mean to grant a power as implied 
which they refused 'o grant as express by 
a vote of nine states to two. 

8. The Constitution expressly authorizes 
Congress ‘*to declare war,” ‘‘to raise and 
support armies,” ‘‘to provide and main- 
tain a navy,” “‘to make rules for the gov- 
ernment of the Jand and naval forces,” and 
“to provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress in- 
surrections, and repel invasions.” These 
express powers are sometimes called war 
powers. They are powers that relate to 
military and faval action and are to be ex- 
ercised by their ‘‘ appropriate ” and “ plain- 
ly adapted”? means, Their exercise calis 
for the expenditure of money no more 
really than does the exercise of any and 
every other express power granted by the 
Constitution. Morecver, the four methods, 
as expressly provided in this Constitution, 
for procuring the funds necessary to pay 
the expenses of the Government, whether 
in peace or in war, are taxation, coining 
money, borrowing money, and the sale of 
the publfe lands or other property belong- 
ing to the United States. These methods 
are the same at all times and for all pur- 
poses, being neither increased nor dimin- 
ished by war. 

Now, the only possible relation that the 
legal-jender property «nnexed to Treasury 
notes can have to the above express war 
powers is simply that of aiding in furnish- 
ing the funds to pay the expenses of their 
exercise ; and this is precisely the relation 
which it has to every other express power. 
If the right to annex this property to 
Treasury notes exists at all, it is not 
peculiar to the war powers, but is inci- 
dental to the whole circle of express 
powers, in peace as weil asin war. Does 
it exist at all? Clearly not, unless as 
the mesns of raising money to pay the 
expenses of the Government; and it so 
happens that the Constitution rules out 
this idea by its express provisions for plac- 
ing funds in the Treasury to meet all public 
expenses. There is the taxing power, the 
coining power, the borrowing power, and 
the power te sell the public lands or other 
property of the United States, as the con. 
stitutional sources of funds; and if tue 
issuing of legal-tender notes is not inciden- 
tal to one or more of these powers, then 
surely it is not incidental to tae so-called 
war powers, unless we baye a new Constitu- 
tion during the state of war. That the 
right of issuing such notes is not inciden- 
tal to the coining power or to the borrow- 
ing power has been already shown ; and 
no one pretends that it is implied in the 
tuxing power or the power to dispose of the 
property of the United States. 

War does not change the Constitution, or 
add anything to the powers of Congress in 
respect to raising funds, or alter the nature 
and scope of these powers, or the nature of 
tbe transactions which they authorize, 
The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of ex parte Milligan, said that 
‘the Constitution of the United States is a 
law for rulers and people, equally in war 





and in peace”; hat “no doctrine, involy- 
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ing more pernicious consequences, was ever 
invented by the wit of man than that any 
of its provisions can be suspended during 
any of the great emergencies of govern- 
ment”; and that the “‘ Government, within 
the Constitution, has all the powers 
granted to it which are necessary to pre- 
serve its existence.” The necessities of 
the Government are, by no means, the cri- 
terion of its constitutional powers. The 
Constitution itself is that criterion, and 
there is no other. 

The emission of legal-tender notes, asa 
War measure, if it is anything, within the 
limits of the Constitution, is such simply 
as a means of borrowing money to pay the 
costof war. It fs only through the bor- 
rowing power that the legal-tender property 
can bave any relation to the war powers of 
the Government; and if it does not hold 
the relution of an “appropriate” and 
“plainly adapted” means for exercising 
the borrowing power, then it holds no 
relation to these war powers. The question 
is pot whether Congress has the autbority 
to issue Treasury notes as the means of 
borrowing money, but whether it has the 
authority to attach the legal-tender prop- 
erty to these notes as a means of borrow- 
ing, and thereby change the import of pre- 
existing contracts, There being no such 
authority in the borrowing power, the 
conclusion is that there is none in the war 
powers of the Government. These powers, 
in their “appropriate” exercise, have no 
relation to providing funds for the Treasury 
to pay the expenses incident to their exer- 
cise that would not equally apply to the 
express power ‘‘ to establish post-offices and 
pos'!-roads,” or the express power “* to con- 
stitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme 
Court,” or to any other power expressly 
delegated by the Constitution. All the 
express powers, in their exercise, involve 
expense; and, hence, the legal-tender 
property, as attached to Treasury notes, is 
no more authorized by those that relate to 
war than by those that relate to peace, 

The general doctrine which has been ad- 
vanced by some persons that any measure 
is constitutional which will strenethen the 
Government and aid it in carrying on a 
war, and that making the notes of the Gov- 
ernment a legal tender is a measure of this 
character and is, hence, constitutional, en- 
tirely overlooks the fundamental fact that 
the Government of the United States is 
one of enumerated powers, either expressly 
granted or necessarily implied in those thus 
granted This doctrine makes the wtility 
of a measure the test of its constitutionality 
and leaves Congress to judge of that uttlity, 
which is equivalent to giving Congress un- 
limited power. The question whether a 
law of Congress is constitutional ts to be 
determined by finding out whether, as to its 
end, itcomes within the limits of an express 
power or powers, and, if so, then whether, 
as to its means, it comes within the limits of 
a power implied in such express power or 
powers. If it bas the first but not the 
second characteristic, or if it has neither, 
then it is not constitutional, no matter 
whether its general effects be good or bad. 
There are @ great many things that would 
be useful, yet which Congress has no power 
to do. 

So, also, the doctrine stated by Justice 
Strong, in the second legal-tender decision, 
that Congress has powers which are * nei- 
therexpressly specified nor deducible from 
any specified power, or ancillary to it 
alone,” but which grow “‘out of the aggre- 
gate of powers conferred upon the Govern- 
ment, or out of the sovereignty instituted,” 
is certainly a novelty in interpreting the 
Constitution, Is the aggregate greater 
than all the parts? Is it a distinct source 
of power not found in any of the parts? 
Powers are special grants to do specific 
things, and surely the number of things 
which can be done is not to be increased by 
adding the grants together. The add:tion 
is pot a source of power beyond what the 
grants themselves contain. 

What is this “ sovereignty instituted,” to 
which Justice Strong refers? Plainly, not 
a sovereignty to do anything which any 
government can do, but a sovereignty con- 
fined to the exercise of such powers as are 
expressly granted or clearly implied. This 
Is the only sovereignty possessed by the 
Government of the United Statea The 
fact that other governments bave the pewer 
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to issue a legal-tender paper currency, or 
the fact, if it be admitted, that all govern- 
ments ought to bave this power, proves 
nothing in respect to this Government, 
since its powers are not measured by those 
of other governments, or by what ought to 
be, but by a written Oonstitution. If the 
power to issue such a currency is not in 
the Constitution, that fs the end of the 
question; and that it is not, it bas been the 
object of this article to show. The want 
of authority to pass a law makes it uncon- 
stitutional as really as if it were positively 
prohibited. Either it lacks the constitu- 
tionalend, or it is not an “appropriate” 
and “plainly adapted” means for the 
attainment of such an end; and in either 
case it is not warranted by the Constitution. 





THE COMMUNION QUESTION. 


ITS EFFECT ON THE GROWTH OF THE 
BAPTIST DENOMINATION. 





BY THEODORE M. BANTA. 





Amone the fallacies used to justify the 
exclusion of the Lee-avenue Baptist chureh 
from the Long Island Association was tbe 
assertion that “ Open Communion ” is ruin- 
ing the Biptist churches of England, and 
that if tolerated among Baptists of the 
United States the denomination will fall 
into similar weakness and decay. In other 
places a similar argument is frequently 
brought forward, and it is asserted that the 
Baptists have attained greater prosperity 
in this country than in England, because 
the churches bere, in contradistinction 
from those of England, have proscribed all 
Christians from uniting with them in tbe 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper save such 
alone as are members of “ regular” Baptist 
eburches. The reasoning by which tbis 
argument is maintained is verysimple. In 
the United States, where Close Communion 
is the rule, there are 1,700,000 Baptists. 
In England, where Open Communion pre- 
vails, there are only 260,000. Therefore, 
Close Communion tends to the prosperity of 
the Baptist denomination. 

By precisely the same line of argument 
Wwe may prove that the Baptists increase 
most rapidly where ignorance and super- 
stition prevail. For example, in the first 
four New England states—Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, and Massachusetts— 
there are 80,952 Baptists. The number 
baptized during the past year in those states 
aggregate 8,690. 

In the five colored associations of Vir- 
ginia the number of Baptists is about the 
same asin the four states named—being 
85,283. The number baptized in these 
associations during the year was 10,147. 
Hence, as the colored people of Virginia, 
once slaves and mostly uneducated, are 
concededly more ignorant and superstitious 
than the people of New England, there- 
fore, ignorance and superstition are most 
favorable for the propagation of Baptist 
principles! 

Example second: the net increase of 
Baptists in the whole United States during 
the past four years was 841,678. The net 
increase in the Southern States during that 
time »as 306,322, while the net increase in 
the Northern States, from a population 
double that of the former section, was 
only 85,856. As the greater part of the 
increase in the Southern States was among 
the colored people, and the relative in- 
crease among them was so vastly greater 
than among the better educated whites of 
the North, therefore, etc., etc. 

Btatistics, however, prove that Open 
Communion has not had the hurtful effect 
in retarding the growth of the denomina- 
tion in England that has been generally 
supposed, and a fair comparison of the 
progress of the Baptists in the two coun- 
tries will not show so greatly to the disad- 
vantage of England. 

In 1870 there were in the United States 
1,419,498 Baptists. Of these 907,876 were 
in the fifteen former slave states, und only 
512,117 in the Northern States. As the 
population of the latter states is nearly 
twice as great as the former, it will be seen 
that relatively the Baptists are four times 
as numerous in the Southern States as in 
the Northern States. Since in the Southern 
States the Baptist denomination is very 
largely composed of colored people, once 
mostly slaves and uneducated, with whom 





it must be conceded that the communion 
question can have had no effect, it will 
manifestly not be unfair to make a com- 
parison between the growth of the denom- 
ination in England and Wales and in the 
Northern States, especially in view of the 
fact that the population of the former is 
just about equal to the Jatter. In these 
states in 1702 there were 24,852 Baptists, 
and in 1870 there were 612,117. In En- 
gland and Wales in 1790 there were about 
20,000 Baptists, and in 1870 there were 
about 260,000; so that the difference in 
numbers is not so great as is generally sup- 
posed and is very much Jess than the dif- 
ference that exists between the numbers of 
the Baptists North and South. 

But it must be noted that it is only re- 
cently that Open Communion has obtained 
generally among English Baptists. 

Robert Hall, writing in 1815, says that 
the Baptist churches in England then were 
mostly Close Communion, and, though Open- 
Communion churches had existed from the 
earliest history of the demonination and 
were always fellowshiped in the associa- 
tiong, it was only long subsequent to Rob- 
ert Hall’s time that the majority of the 
cburches becnme Open Communion. Dur- 
ing nearly 200 years, therefore, of Close 
Communion the Baptists of England had 
attained a membership of only 20,000; 
while in the 80 years since, a part only of 
which they have been Open Communion, 
they have increased to 260,000. 

As a most complete refutation of the fal- 
lacy that Open Communion is hindering 
the growth of the denomination in En- 
gland, I call attention to the remarkable 
fact that the Baptists of that country have 
increased relatively more rapidly during 
the past year than our own charches, 

'n The Watchman and Reflector of July 
11th, 1875, there appeared this statement: 
“The churches forming the London 
Baptist Association number 180, with a 
membersbip of 80,318. The churches of 
the Siate of Massachusetts number 282, with 
a membersbip of 44,679. 

“The net gain of the London Baptist 
churches during the past year was 1,745, 
being an average of 13 per church; while 
the net gain of the Massachusetts churches 
was only 1,801, an average of but “< per 
eburch.” 

The annual report of the Baptist Union, 
composed of the Baptist churches of En- 
gland, representing 260,000 members, shows 
a net increase in the membership during 
the past year of 10,582, while the net in- 
crease in all the churches of New England, 
together with Néew York and New Jersey, 
aggregating a membership about equal to 
the churches of England, was only 6,080, 
or one-third less than the {increase of the 
English churches. 

In Cramp’s ‘‘ History of the Baptists,” 
published by the American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society (and, therefore, presumably 
orthodox), we find (p. 577) that he assigns 
causes for the more rapid progress of the 
denomination in the United States that 
are entirely independent of the communion 
question. One is ‘‘ the congeniality of the 
mode of government and the state of so- 
city with the freedom of Baptist principles.” 
Another Is ‘the immense tide of emigration, 
annually conveying to that couotry many 
tens of thousands from all parts of Europe, 
Great Britain, and Ireland, among them 
numerous Baptists.” How extensive is the 
latter operative cause we perbaps may be 
surprised to find by recalling the number 
of British Baptists to be found in all our 
churches. These have not only subtracted 
from the membership of the English 
churches, but helped to augment our own. 

Asa further evidence that the Baptists 
of England do not compare unfavorably 
with those of this country may be men- 
tioned the fact that the two hundred and 
sixty thousand members of the churches in 
that country contributed during the past 
year for the work of foreign missions 
about $825,000—an average of one dollar 
and a quarter for each member; while the 
five hundred and forty-seven thousand 
Baptists within the bounds of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union contributed 
for the same object only $242,000—an aver- 
age of forty-four cents per member. Had 
the American Baptists given as much per 
member for foreign missious as the English 
Baptists did, the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union would bave received during 





the year nearly $700,000. 
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THE PRODIGAL SON. 
BY COL. HENRY W. CLOSSON. 


Lone years ago, in foreign climes, 
As sacred story runs, 
There lived—recorded for all times— 
_ A father and two sons, 
* ‘The seasons passed, and each {ts train 
Of homely duties led,” 
That over change of sun and rain 
Alike some labor spread. 
The younger lad impatient grew, 
In spite of fondest care, 
And coveted the portion due 
Himself of right ag heir. 
Awarded all that he demands, 
Delighted now to distant lands 
He takes his goods, resolved alone 
That pleasure shall be made his own, 


Where columns lift in sculptured pride 
The massive marble up, 
‘Bring round again the wine,’’ he cried, 
And tossed aloft his cup; 
Voluptuously await embrace 
All ripened charms that owe 
To tropic stream a supple grace 
Or bloom to mountain snow. 
Each rapid day of pleasure’s reign 
Presents some new excess, 
And song and dance and feast again 
The nights upon him press. 
Bot soon fo want and trouble brought, 
He thinks with what hishomeis fraught 
Where comfort, peace, and plenty are, 
While he of hunger dies afar. 


I’ve groveled here enough. To-day 
I will arise aud go— 
Go.to my fatber. I will say: 
** My sins most darkly show 
In Heaven’s sight, and they are spread 
Before thee too, Yet here 
Icome. Long I with swine have fed, 
And envied them their cheer. 
I own Iam unfit to be 
Hereafter called thy son; 
A servent let me stay witb thee, 
If but the lowest one,”’ 
He forfeits all parental trust, 
As will, he knows, be only just ; 
Nor strange if, when he has returned, 
He find himself a beggar spurned. 





He came, despondently and slow, 
Sore-bruised, unclean, and bare. 
The father, looking, knew him, though 
A great way off, and there 
He ran. In pity on his neck 
He fell and kissed him. “Bring 
Robes and let the choicest deck 
My son,” he said. . “A ring 
Put on bishand. A banquet spread, 
And let his feet be clad. 
He is alive who once was dead.” 
And all who heard were glad. 
So dancers move snd singers strive, 
And each repeat *‘ He is alive’’ ; 


One over whom they Jong had grieved . 


In safety back again received. 


Then walked the elder brother by, 
Precise and grave and clean. 
Regarding all with solemn eye, 
He asks what this may mean. 
“ Thy brother,” they with joyous laugh 
Reply, “is safe and sound. 
Thy father kills the fatted calf 
And. welcome words go round.” 
He would not enter ; but, aflame 
With righteous anger, stayed 
Aloof until his father came 
And sweet entreaty made, 
“ Thy brother waits within,” he plead— 
“The brother who we feared was dead. 
No longer wanders he away, 
And all the house keep holiday.” 


Still he complains: ‘‘ Year after year 
I do as I am bid; 
Yet never was I given here 
So much as but a kid, 
That I might merry make with friends. 
No sooner at thy door 
Appears this eon of thine, who spends 
With harlots half thy store, 
Than swift he is with dainties filled 
And feasts at my expense, 
For bim the fatted calf is killed, 
Festivities commence.” 
By busy toil a thrifty yield 
He gathers from his quiet field, 
And tramples ander ruthless feet 
The seoming tares that choke the wheat, 


His father spoke: ‘O gon of mine, 
Thou doest well,” he said, 
“ And all I have is ever thine. 
But it is meet that joy abound, 
Thy brother who was dead 
Is now alive, and he is found 
Who once astray was led.” 
Ah! since the world began, 
Such is the mercy often shown 
As we each other scan ; 
And with such mercy God alone 
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CHRIST'S OPTIMISM. 
BY THE REV. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 


Wirn however little of authority or prec- 
edent, I am forced to use this word to 
convey an idea which no term in our lan- 
guage accurately covers. Of optimism in, 
the usual sense our Lord had his share, no 
doubt, as is illustrated in the fable of the 
dead dog. When the disciples could see only 
repulsive ugliness, Jesus said: “See how 
white his teeth are!” There is truth as well 
as charity in the spirit which tries always 
to seea bright side, to find the soul of 
goodness in things evil. But this habit 
may be and constantly is misdirected and 
pushed too far. Even what seem Christian 
virtues may become nuisances by being a 
little twisted and a good deal overdone. In 
our day we have too much good-natured 
indulgence and laissez aller, to the confusion 
of moral distinctions and the subverting of 
intellectual foundations. Optimism exag- 
gerated may be as far off the track of truth as 
pessimism, and truth comes before charity, 
It is all very well to keep the bright side in 
view; but in the present order of things 
even that cannot be rightly appreciated 
without having one’s eyes honestly open to 
its appointed foil—the dark side. One set 
of facts seems intended to be somehow 
complementary to the other, and both must 
be taken in if oneisto get any fair idea 
tither of things as they are or as they 
might and (humanly speaking) ought to be. 

Our dear Lord bad reality as the constant 
basis of his mind and life. Being aman, he 
always aimed at that, as every true man 
tnust; being the Perfect Man, he succeeded, 
as we do not. The spirit which we have 
measurably, in various degrees, according to 
our varying ability, opportunity, and faith- 
fulness, God gave to him not by measure. 
Tat is the difference(still speaking humanly) 
between him and us, And our common 
experience gave the rule for bis, just as the 
idea and principles which he evolved from 
tbat.experience and brought to bear on it 
give the rule and model for what our ways 
of thinking and standards of action are to 
be. 

There can be no question to a thoughtful 
mind that there is in human nature a great 
fund of what (for want of a better word and 
in dread of coining a new one)I may be 
allowed to call optimism in the deeper 
sense—4#, é, & Strong desire to seeeverything 
right and nothing wrong; a profound feel- 
ing that anything less than what is absolute- 
ly and completely good, or, at least, good 
in itself, in its way, aud for its purpose, and 
that without mixture of evil, essential 
or accidental, is so far a failure—a fact not 
regular, but disorderly, abnormal, objec- 
tionable; that pain, sickness, sorrow, death, 
sin, error are not proper conditions of our 
life, but intrusions, interlopers, foul funguses 
growing on a fair tree, violations of the 
Eternal Order. It cannot be—or so it seems 
to this spirit of optimism—that these have 
& permanent place in the creative plan, that 
we were made for such ends. It must be 
that all forms of evil—physical, intellectual, 
moral, spiritual—are against the Divine Will 
and in their nature negative, transient, tem- 
porary, not eternal; allowed to exist now for 
purposes which we canvol comprehend, but 
looking fortvard to final extinction, and 
requiring amends to be made for them some- 
how bereafter. .To be sure, we are in the 
midst of these evils bere and can do bat 
litt'e to cure or remoye them. All human 
things and people are failures in this sense. 
Nobody can escape entirely the dominion 
of the curse; cap make himself thoroughly 
well or happy, or good or wise. But this 
does not hinder our conceiving a state we 
cannot bring about; a deep-rooted instinct 
tells us how it ail ought to be, though it is 
not so; the fact of faultless excellence may 
be far. away, but the édea is present to our 
minds, though.only asa dream of Paradise. 
One may suy (if one likes) that this feeling 
is presumptuous, uobefitting fallen sinners. 
I rather think itis yoice of God in our 
souls, a divinely-planted guarding and 
prophetic impulse, that keeps us from 
sinking lower than we. are and assures us 
of better things tocome, For it, forces us 
to turn from the present to the future, from 
the carnal to the spiritual, from earth to 
Heaven. The Jonging in us for perfection, 
the sense that it ought to exist and must exist 
somewhere, thus discouraged and disap. 
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F pointed by seeing the vanity of earth, the | 


weakness of our nature, the corruption and 
misery of this world, drives our thoughts and 
hopes upward. So the Psalmist, confessing 


the insufficiency of all that the senses dis- | 


cern—"I have seen an end of all perfec- 
tion”—turns with awe and yet with comfort 
toward higher matters—‘‘ but thy command- 
ment is excéeding broad.” It must be, we 
feel, that spotless and unmixed good exists, 
though not within the circle of our Vision, 
and will one day be present to us, if only 
we put ourselves in the way of attaining it. 
It must be that there is a state to be reached 
by sinful, suffering mortals where they 
shall suffer and sin no more; a kingdom of 
truth without error, and light without dark- 
ness, and knowledge free from confusion or 
pride or doubting, and love void of jeulousy, 
and innocence that is not ignorant, and 
purity that is not censorious, and charity no 
longercold, and peace without alloy; a land 
where the losses we have endured on earth 
shall be made up to us, and our former dis- 
comforts compensated, and all our failures 
and follies and sins and miseries not, indeed, 
forgotten, but remembered only to increase 
our joy by contrast, knowing that we Lave 
escaped them at last and that the like of 
them can never touch us more, 

To meet a familfar objection here it 
needs no mote than to adduce a familiar 
argument. A Kingdom of Heaven can be 
realized on earth in any degree only by 
first conceiving such a kingdom ideally, 
Striving implies aspiratiob. It has not 
always nor usually been found that men 
were the worse citizens here for claiming 
higher citizenship. The regeneration of 
this planet is a very gradual process, and 
some natural impatience may be pardoned 
to Christian brains and hearts if they seek 
in personal imagination and expectancy a 
complete and more speedy fulfillment of 
their ideal. But it is not necessary (like 
Thales in the ancient tale) to forget that 
one’s feet are on the earth, though having 
one’s head among the stars, That tbis 
world has received its chief impulses 
toward progress through noble discontent 
with its actualities, needs, as it can have, 
no better proof than the record of the 
Master. 

No one will deny that the spirit which I 
bave called optimism—the love of and seek- 
ing for the absolute bes‘—was present in the 
heart of Jesus a thousandfold more largely 
than fn any other heart of man. In pro- 
portion to the superior fineness of his nature 
must have been his deeper disgust at the 
abnormal facts which make up the chief 
part of human life, The violations of Eter- 
nal Order. which he saw on every side 
must have jarred most terribly on his 
sensitive conscience; the misery of things, 
the wickedness of man, the presence of 
disease, deformity, hunger, ignorance, as 
well as vice, Yet we know what was the 
fruit of that disgust, fo what attitude of 
mind and course of life that instinctive 
recoil from what seemed the rnle of Satan 
prompted the Son of Man. He did not 
sit down wearily and let the bad world 
be; but buckled resolutely to the tremen- 
dous task of bettering it. He did not 
stand aloof in* Pharisaic fsolation from 
men and women whose lives. were a stand- 
ing affront to his purity; but went among 
them, and some of them, at least, were out- 
casts and transgressors no longer. It 
might be an Augean stable that lay before 
him, and his nerves were acute enough; 
but he would, at least, attempt the task 
of cleansing it. It was the principle of 
evil, in all its varying manifestations, that 
“moved his repugnance; not the buman 
souls that were its prey. He would not 
identify men with their sins or their mis- 
fortunes, In the face of all prior experi- 
ence, be insisted on counting them as re- 
deemable; and bis mountaln-moving faith 
made themso. Thus the instinct—which 
he shared with all humanity, though in 
far greater measuré and -intensity—of 
repulsion from Satan’s Order became the 
prior impulse in his bosom, the chief lever 


in his bands for the ‘overturning of that | 


ee ia it Gol? iv, if only in germ, the 
true Order of God; fof it wrought in him 
8 wrath against oppression and pity for the 
oppressed, a horror of whatever was op- 
posed to the Dest and sympathy with those | 
who suffered by that contradiction. He 
‘could not let his friend Lazarus lie tn’ the 











grave, nor resist the tears of Jarius and 
the Widow of Nain over their children un- 
timely dead; he never saw a leper but be 
yearned to make him whole; ifhe met a 


demoniac, the demon must go forth. How 
diligent be was over the paralytics, the 
blind, the fine, the publicans, and Mag- 
dalens! It was but little that he could do in 
that way, after all, while he was in the flesh. 
He could cleanse but a few drops in the 
salt and muddy ocean of human troubles; 
bnt how busy he was all his life about it. 
What was the object of his generous cares 
and labors but this: 
“The harmony from which man swerved 
Made his life’s rule once more; 
The Universal Order served, 
Earth happier than before?” 

And, since that could not be accomplished 
fully here at once, nor for many weary 
centuries, he turned the immediate faith 
and hope of his disciples toward a better 
world, where these evils are abolished and 
God has it all his own way. 

This is the true Christian optimism: the 
steady reverence and service of the Absolute 
Good—first ideally, as a spiritual fact which 
bas our allegiance, a principle to be faith- 
fully cherished by heart and brain; and 
then practically, whenever and so far as 
the nature of things and the limitations of 
our powers permit. In thought primarily, 
for action without that is blind and base- 
less; and secondarily in action so far as 
may be, for thought without deed is barren 
and lacks proof of its truth. The popular 
optimism is, by comparison, a shallow thing, 
sentimental, wordy, and as often essentially 
wrong as right. To praise all men, accept 
all opinions, tolerate all systems and acts 
and characters, to pretend that things are 
other than as we find them, that—in the 
literal and surface sense—‘‘ whatever is is 
right,” is but the cheap refuge of amiable in- 
capacity or moral laziness. But the optimism 
of Christ, the belief in and loyal standing by 
Ideal Good; the fighting against what 
opposes that; the effort—or, where effort is 
vain, the resolute desire—to bring’ every- 
thing at last into subjection to that and 
harmony with it—it is by this that the 
world has been redeemed so far as it is 
redeemed, and by this alone its complete 
and final redemption can be accomplished. 

ee 


SELF-DIRECTION IN SCHOOL SYS8- 
TEMS. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON, 


Att the frend of our school system 
seems of late to be in the direction of con- 
solidation, centralization, uniformity. It 
is time now that we push back a little 
toward segregation, individuality. It isto 
the credit of our people that they expend 
their money so freely for the education of 
their children; but lavish expenditure is 
pot the sole sign or channel of wisdom. 
The education of the young republic is not 
a luxury to be cut off when times are hard; 
but the educational fund is the conscience- 
money of the people, saved out of hard 
earnings for a noble purpose, and it should 
be at all times administered with the most 
upright and intelligent economy. Have the 
enormously-increased expenditures of late 
years been attended: by a corresponding 
increase in the quality of education and 
character? For it cannot be too often 
repeated that no amount of excellence in 
the'machinery is any substitute for excel- 
lence of results, The tools are of value 
only for the work they do. 

The two parties vitally concerned 1a the 
business Of education are teacher and 
pupil. They constitute the firm. They 
do the work. We way have as much 
“‘ orgatrization” as we can devise, and it is 
of no account whatever except as it bears 
on thé quality aid relation of teacher and 
pupil. But in the elaborateness of our 
organization we are becoming confused. 
We are sacrificing unto our net and burn- 
ing incense unto our drag, and rather losing 
sight of the fish, for which alone net and 
drag are made. — 

What real-good has been accomplished 
by dur costly and elaborate state boards 
and multiplied repofts and relays of offi- 
cials? Our schood!-houses have not been 
more really or rapidly improved than our 
dwelling-houses, which bave been left 
‘solely to private enterprise, Our pub- 





lie: schools “have “certainly no more 





than kept pace with our private schools, 
which have received neither help nor hin- 
derance from the state. There was a time 
when the district met, selected its own 
prudential committee, discussed its own 
affairs, decided upon its own measures. 
The minister was generally one of the com- 
mittee, A large number of the best men 
of the district attended these meetings, 
joined the committee in visiting the scliools . 
at the beginning and end of every term, 
and knew almost from week to week what 
was going on in the “ district.”. Nobody 
was paid. It was an honorary and patri- 
otic service, and 1 think I venture on no 
disputed ground when I say that it was 
well done. But we have changed all 
that, and I cannot see that the change is 
for the better. Certainly the fathers do 
not in the country districts visit the 
schools, as they used to do. The com- 
mittee dinners have fallen off, which may 
partially account for but may also result 
from lack of interest. The clergyman is 
counted out and the paid committee have 
everything pretty much theif own way. I 
do not say that it is a bid way. But it is 
not so good as the old way. It is not so 
good in this, that the schools are not so set 
in the heart of the community as they used 
tobe. The children are not so near the 
parents. They are let out by coniract, as 
it were, to the teacher and committee, and 
are no longer the constant and tender care 
of the community, of whom they are the 
chief charm and charge. Superintendence 
has passed away from those whose interest 
had the keenness of personal acquatnotance, 
relationship, and responsibility, into the 
hands of 8 paid and professional officer. 
The result does not show pupils more apt, 
more eager, more docile, more industrious, 
more persistent. 

I would have our unwieldy and mon- 
strous schools broken into pieces, and every 
pupil relegated to the domain of personal 
and parental supervision. The duties of 
teachers and the salaries of teachers should 
approximate, and réesponsidility sbould 
easily be traced and known... There shouid 
be no male principal at the distant, not to 
say inaccessible summit of a mountain. 
chain of teachers, with a salary thrice and 
four times that of the female subordinates, 
under the mistaken idea that only a man 
can organize and administer, Organiza- 
tion should take its proper place in the rear 
and teaching should take its proper place 
at the front, and he who can best teach— 
that is, he who can best stimulate and guide 
the infant mind and heart—sbuall be chosen 
teacher and shall have an adequate and 
honorable salary, whether he be man or 
woman. As economy is to be consulted, 
we will consult it, not by reducing the 
salaries of teachers, the persons who do the 
indispensable work and concerning whose 
character and fitness we cannot be too 
exacting, but by cutting off at one fell 
swoop the unnecessary stepping-stones, not 
to say stumbling-blocks, between the com- 
munity and the teachers, State boards 
should be summarily splintered, end our 
lately-invented superintendent of schools 
would escape annihilation only by the skin 
of his teeth. In our present system ‘he is 
an agreeable and pleasant person, but sn 
entire superbumerary. In our reconstructed 
system, when the principal was simply the 
head of a tew: classes, a pructical and 
active teacher, and when the schools were 
many, a school superintendent might be 
very convenient as errand-boy—tbat is, 
to’ do the outside work which is neces- 
sary, but mechanical and foreign to 
the “real ‘work of ‘teaching. But he 
should be only a convenience, elected 
by the district that wanted him, and for 
as long 's time as it wanted him; and if the 
district ‘were large and populous he might 
be @ usefal and busy person. Ordinarily, 
however, the very best school” superin- 
tendents‘are the fathers and mothers, the 
uncles, aunts; grandmothers, and’ older 
brothers: and ‘sisters of the pupils. Give 
us good: teachers ‘and small schools, and 
let ‘all this costly parapbernalia go, as 


tending to distraction, rather than to edu- 


cation. 

‘The genius of our ‘country, if I rightly 
understand it, isto reduce government to 
ite lowest terms and remit power to the 
people. We believe that it is better for a 
‘man to take care of bimself than it is for 
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government to take care of him, even 
though he be not so well cared for under 
his own rule as under governmental con- 
trol, We believe, that is, that the develop- 
ment of the individual is of more import- 
ance than the perfection of any system; 
that the Sabbath was made for man, snd 
not man for the Sabbath. 

This is trué with respect to our schools 
as it is true with respect to every little 
town meeting called to regulate town mat- 
ters of every sort. A few wise men would, 
doubtless, theorize a far more logical and 
symmetrical path for our village life than 
the one we stumble along in; but we are far 
stronger men and women for tracking and 
followirg our own path. We may concede, 
what is by no means proven, that a state 
board can give us a more elegantly con- 
structed school system than we can build 
for ourselves; and it would yet be true that 
it is better for the people to manage their 
own schools, Weare inthe most healthy 
condition when every parent, and I may 
say every adult, feels a personal interest in 
and responsibility for the well-being of the 
schools, and not when we feel that some 
board or »ppointee or any official whatever, 
whom we but remotely touch, is doing the 
work for which we are in no wise answer- 
able. We are apt to forget that what we 
aim at in mechanical processes is precisely 
the opposite of what we should aim 
at in the mental processes. Hence 
the delusion and the snare by which 
we are beguiled. All that we want 
in a row of pins is uniformity and perfec- 
tion. What we wantin a row of children 
is the perfection of individuality, A well- 
ordered machine can dispose of the pins; 
but children cannot be trained up in the 
gross. Each child is as isolated a fact as if 
he were the only child in the world; and 
the object of all education is to make out 
of every child the very best man, woman, 
citizen that he is capable of becoming. 





THOMAS CARLYLE AT HOME. 
BY CLARENCE WINTHROP BOWEN. 





ConTINvAL sight-seeing in historic London 
is wearisome tothe flesh. Yet Idetermined, 
before leaving, to look at something more 
than a curiosity—the face and figure of 
Thomas Carlyle—a man whom weall know 
so well and yet so little; now liking, now 
disliking; at one time believing all his 
utterances, atanother doubting the reason 
in his twisted sentences. My purpose in 
calling was as inconsistent as he is thought 
to be inconsistent with bimself. How can 
the man who with his pen speaks to nations 
spare the time to edify an individual? Can 
he who hates the present generation of 
vipers admit one of them into his presence ? 

But, ibrowing every doubt to the winds, 
I prepared myself for a call by leaving a 
letier of introduction at home; for I knew 
that would be worthless. The sail up the 
Thames from Westminster Bridge to Chel- 
sea was soon over, and a five minutes’ 
walk brought me to the destined spot. The 
house is one of a block and is modestly 
situated on a side street, near the river and 
away from the noise of the metropolis, In 
vain did I look for something antique about 
the structure, belonging to that indefinite 
period of history that Mr. Carlyle 
worsbips. But the architecture and 
surroundings were modern. In front of 
the littie house stood a carriage, belong- 
ing to two members of the House of Com- 
mons, who were holding an interview, with 
the sage, up-stairs. Had they come to in- 
quire into the advisability of the visit of 
the Prince of Wales to India; or simply to 
assure Mr. Carlyle that England bad thrown 
off its old ignorant and superstitious cloth- 
ing, and was unmistakably putting ona suit 
as perfect as his ideal? At any rate, it 
was some ponderous question they were 

discussing, for they kept me waiting in a 
small library for a full hour. The first 
books that my eye fell on were the His- 
torical, Critical, and Miscellaneous Essays 
of Thomas Carlyle, twenty-three volumes 
in all—the result of as much studying and 
thinking, probably, as any twenty-three 
volumes in the English language by a 
single author. Above them were several 
shelves of German works, including pro- 
ductions of Oarlyle’s favorite poet, Goethe ; 

a complete set of Dickens was jammed \in 

among books on philesophical subjects; 
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but nowhere were to be found. the novels of 
Bulwer, who, after looking in vain for a 
criticism from Carlyle, at last wrote him, 
and was encouraged by the reply “I 
never read trash.” But books were placed 
on the shelves with scarcely any arrange- 
ment, and were the leavings, I imagined, of 
a larger library in another part of the 
house. They were enougb, however, to 
leave scanty space for pictures in the room. 

Up in one corner I noticed a small pen- 
and-ink sketch of a house in Northampton- 
shire, wherein once lived Elizabeth, wife 
of Carlyle’s hero, Oliver Cromwell. The 
initials ‘‘T, C.” at the bottom indicated 
the artist’s name. On the wall opposite 
was an engraving of anotherso-called hero, 
Frederick of Prussia, 

While I was searching about the com- 
fortable little room for other characteristic 
nick-nacks, in walked one of Mr. Carlyle’s 
three brothers—a white-haired, genial old 
gentleman and a physician by profession. 
He itis who watches over Thomas in his 
old age and attends to his every comfort. 
Carlyle,so his brotherinformed me, is now 
seventy-nine years of age, and possesses 
the same iron nerve and. gritty determina- 
tion as when he wrote “‘ Sartor Resartus.”’ 
He walks regularly before breakfast along 
the stone embankments of the Thames and 
takes more exercise in the afternoon in one 
of the parks. After breakfast he attends 
to his correspondence, which of late years 
has increased to an annoying extent. Let- 
ters are sent by his admirers from every 
quarter of the civilized world, and many 
go into the waste-basket unopened. ‘‘ But 
what troubles my brother most keenly,” 
continued the courteous Dr. Carlyle, ‘‘is 
that the nerves of his hand are soshattered 
that he cannot write himself. He is obliged 
to employ an amanuensis, and thit is a 
serious drawback to one who has been 
accustomed to do his thinking with a quill 
in bis hand. Before his afternoon walk be 
is accustomed to receive a limited number 
of visitors; but his evenings are entirely 
his own. He shuts himself up to study and 
willsee noone. Twelve years ago, how- 
ever, when his wife was living, be was in 
the habit of entertaining considerably in 
the evenings. Twenty milesis the greatest 
distance he separates himself from home, 
and that only for two months of the year; 
for he hates the railway and steamboat, 
and, like Ruskin, leeks back with envious 
eyes on the good old stage-coach days, 
When I referred to the complex and. bar- 
barous style for which Carlyle has been so 
ruthlessly censured by literary critics, I 
wus assured that it was a perfectly natural 
style, and, like a mountain stream, flowed 
rapidly on, with neither pause nor digrca- 
sion. I was astoniskei to hear that Car- 
lyle always aimed to use the simplest lan- 
guage in explaining his pet theories. 

Meanwhile the members of Parliament 
depart, and down comes Thomas Carlyle 
from his sanctum into the hallway—a gray- 
whiskered old man, with eyes half-closed, 
as if pondering over some mental abstrac- 
tion and shutting out the external world. 
He placed upon the table a long clay pipe, 
from which he had been raising « cloud of 
smoke, and took up one of half adozen felt 
bats, with as broad a brim as you see ona 
Colorado ranchman’s head. His clothing 
was of the coursest Scotch twill, and, like 
a Quaker’s suit, was gray and of one color. 
His coat reached below his knees. 

“Umph! Who are you?” he at length 
said, when his brother remarked that 
somebody was standing near by. 

“Sir, Iam one of a multitudein America 
who, having reada few of your works, 
have long bad a desire to call on you.” 

After the usual courtesies, I explained to 
him that my wish in seeing him had now 
been gratified, and that I would most re- 
spectfully bid him: good afternoon. An- 
other grunt was the only reply. While 
bowing my way out, he stopped me with 
the remark: ‘‘I am going to walk. Oome 
with me.” Iwent. He started off at a 
good smart pace, with his hands bebind 
him and his bead sligbtly inclined. When, 
after a few moments, I ventured a ques- 
tion, he answered it in the old Socratic 
fashion by asking adozen. He wished to 


| know, about the United, States, our 


churches, our colleges, our public men. 
Most great men when you enter their pres- 





énce inspire you with their greatness, and 








either by word or intimation reveal their 
virtues. Thomas Carlyle is a conspicuous 
exception. It was with difficulty that I 
could get him to talk of bimself or get 
his views on questions of the day. Ger- 
many, be at length said, was ina state of 
theological transition. Dogma was yield- 
ing to fact. The Christian Church was 
changing, but the grand truths of 
Christianity were unalterable. In the 
hands of Bismarck, the chiefest states- 
man of the age, its progress was as 
certain as the rising of to-morrow’s sun. 
Nothing was to be feared. With 
England there was more smoke than 
firein the air. To Carlyle, a plain Scotch- 
man, reared in the good old Presbyterian 
fashion, the new movements in the Ritual- 
istic party of the Established Church were 
regarded with dislike; but the points in dis- 
pute were trivial and should vanish when 
weightier problems remain unsolved. He 
spoke somewhat slightingly of Gladstone 
and his recently published pamphlets. He 
had watched him as he changed from a 
high Tory to @ most outspoken Radical, 
Gladstone's gravest fault, thought Carlyle, 
was that he looked exclusively at 
the side issues of great questions. He 
recognized the bearings and appearances, 
not the underlying fact; and a fact, he con- 
tinued, was a divine revelation and be who 
acted contrary to it sinned against God. 

‘Is Gladstone, then, only a politician ?” 
lasked. “Much worse,” was the answer; 
“ for he always acts the politician with the 
wisdom of a statesman.” 

Here we approached a street-crossing. 
When half way over, Mr. Carlyle suddenly 
stopped, and stooping down kicked some- 
thing out of the mud, at the risk of being 
run over by one of the many carriages in 
the street. With bis bare hands he 
brushed the md off and placed the 
white substance in a clean spot on the curb- 
stone. ‘* That,” said he, in a tone as sweet 
and in words as beautiful as I have ever 
heard, ‘is only a crust of bread. YetI 
was taught by my mother never to waste, 
and above all bread, more precious than 
gold, the substance that is the same to the 
body tbat the mind is to the soul. 1am sure 
the little sparrows or a hungry dog will get 
nourishment from that bit of bread.” 

Let no one say that this is the man into 
whose kind and charitable face have been 
thrown with justice and truth the epithets 
heretic, infidel, atheist, cynic, and a hun- 
dred others quite as bad, You forget the 
philosopher when you see the man. You 
lose the man when you see his character. 

Other things did Carlyle say. He spoke 
of his admiration for Goethe and of his in- 
tense desire when a youaug man to visit 
him. But his parents were too poor to send 
him to Germany, and he received, instead, a 
few precious letters from the great poet. 
Ina moment we arrived at the house of one 
of Carlyle’s friends. We separated as un- 
ceremoniously as we met. The pleasure 
and profit of so interesting an interview is 
more easily felt than described. 

LonpoN, August 10th. 
EES 


THE LAND OF BASHAN. 
BY A SYRIAN MISSIONARY. 


It is just fifty days since we left our 
Lebanon home fora horseback ride through 
the ancient Landof Basban. Last night we 
were glad to dismount at our own door 
and exchange the saddle forasteadier seat. 
We fixed the time for starting on the 80th 
of March, feeling quite sure that the rains 
would be over and that the season would 
be far enough advanced for comfort before 
we reached the plain of Jericho and the 
valley of the Jordan. The day of depart- 
ure proved to be very cold. The snow 
was so deep in the narrow streets of our 
mountain village that our baggage was 
carried on the backs of men down to the 
road in the great Lebanon valley below. 
The snow had been thrown from the house- 
tops and piled so high in all the passways 
of the town that we had much difficulty in 
getting our horses out of the stables. 

Our home Iies a few miles north of the 
éiigence road which runs from Beirut to 
Damascus, and the latter city was the point 
of rendezvous for our little party. We 
hoped to find an open track when once we 
reached. the main highway, But the snow 
wae Grifted and deep and the riding hard, 
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and when night came we chose to seck 
shelter tn a native house, rather than at- 
tempt to pitch tent and provide our own 
lodgings under such difficulties. When we 
reached Damascus we found. that Dr, 
Thomson, who was to meet us from Beirut, 
had not arrived and that the road over 
the mountains was so much blocked with 
spow as to stop all travel. He came, how. 
ever, that evening on the first diligence 
that got through. The Doctor, as is well 
known, bas written and ridden the Holy 
Land over and over for the last forty years. 
and few bave seen more foul weather or 
endured harder riding than he; but he sele 
dom could have shown more decisive evi. 
dence of the hardships of Eastern travel 
than he did on his arrival at Damascus that 
night. His face was rosy asa Syrian dawn, 
bis head was wrapped in a silxen scarf 
with colors as bright, his body was encom. 
passed with a thick overcoat, his limbs 
were encased in corduroy pants and heavy 
boots reaching to the knees, and he looked 
as if he had taken the driver’s place on the 


diligence and worked his passage through © 


the snow from his sunny home by the Great 
Sea. 

We were joined in Damascus by Mr. 
Wright, who has made bis home in that 
city for many years and who Is widely 
known as a fearless rider and famous ex- 
plorer among the waste places of the East, 
He makes little of going without guard or 
guide where ordinary travelers would need 
an escort of soldiers, and even then would 
feel themselves io peril of purse and life 
every hour. We spent one day in laying 
in stores, and then started out in the rain, 
It was a forlorn beginning—rain, wind, 
mud, and water all over the road and very 
cold. Our veteran and fearless rider from 
Damascus was the first to meet with an 
accident. His horse got mired in a bog 
and became frightened, and in her frantic 
struggles to extricate herself his back was 
wrenched so severely that he suffered 
greatly all the rest of the journey. He is 
a large man, very strong, full of life and of 
indomitable spirit; and yet that unfortu- 
nate strain made him almost be!pless fora 
time. 

Through the whole first week of our 
journey it was very stormy and cold. The 
wind swept across the wild plains of the 
Hauran in a perfect hurricane. Our 
borses reeled and staggered as if crossing 
the ford of a deep and swift river, and it 
was as much as we could do to keep our 
selves in the saddle. Sometimes rain, sleet, 
and hail came with the wind and pelted us 
as if a million Arabs had met us with the 
favorite Eastern diversion of flinging 
stones. At night we anchored our tents as 
firmly as’possible; but even then it seemed 
as if they would certainly be torn from 
their fastenings and carried away. Some- 
times the rain came down upon us as we 
lay in our beds. Small rills trickled 
through holes which the wind had torn, 
heavy drops fell from bollows where the 
cloth bad soaked through, and larger 
streams ran on the ground under our bed- 
steads, You see that even the wisest and 
most experienced travelers are liable to 
make mistakes about the right season for 
excursions in Syria. After the first ten 
days of wind and storm we had very 
pleasant weather, cool even to the end of 
our journey. In some places it was even 
too cold for comfort. 

Our first night from Damascus was spent 
at Dein el ’Aly, directly south of our start- 
ing place. On some of the maps the name 
is written Kban Denun. There was an old 
Maronite church, bearing a Latin inscrip- 
tion, which the Doctor and Mr. W. thought 
to be very valuable. Our learned anti- 
quaries copied it out with great care, and 
Mr. W. bought the stone and made ar- 
rangements to have it taken out of the wall 
of the building and sent to Damascus. We 
went on the next day to Phwno, or Mus- 
mieh, as it is now called, It is one of the 
‘giant citiesof Bashan,” It was a very 
impressive sight to see a city three miles in 
circumference, almost as large as modern 
Jerusalem, with temples, palaces, houses, 
streets, but not an inhabitant. Most of the 
buildings, to be sure, in rains; but still 
there were many of which the walls, stone 
roofs, steps, doors, and windows were in 
‘tolerably good repair, so that they would 
be called comfortable bouses by niost of 
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the inhabitants of Syria, ‘They could 
move in with all their furniture and find 
themselves at home without waiting for 
repairs. We saw a few Arabs prowling 
about among the ruins; but otherwise tbe 
place was utterly deserted, and the ground 
everywhere was covered with grass, un- 
trodden, fresh, and beautiful. 

We camped that night at Kbubub, our 
tents trembling under the lash of a cold, 
violent wind and driving rain. If our horses 
could have kept the calendar, they would 
have joined with their riders in rejoicing 
that the next would be a day of rest. We 
spent Sunday in reading our Bibles, look- 
ing up the passages about Basban, and 
talking with the Doctor, whose thorough 
knowledge of ‘the Land and the Book” 
made the whole journey a perpetual Bible- 
class lesson for the younger members of 
the party. We also had much conversa- 
tion with the natives, and my associate 
from Mount Lebanon preached with great 
enthusiasm to a crowd that gathered about 
the tent-door. 

The whole Hauran is full of ruined cities 
and castles. Wecould see them in every 
direction, and the most we could do in our 
jourveyings was to select and visit a few 
here and there. That first Sunday after- 
noon we walked with the Doctor to a hill 
about a mile and a_half from our tents, 
where we saw an immense old castle, in 
almost perfect preservation. There was a 
stone door, which we found open. We 
passed through, into a close and strong- 
walled room; and one of the party shut the 
door bebind us, just to see how it would 
work, When we had finished our explora. 
tions and were ready tocome out we found 
the massive door was not to be opened 
quite so easily as it was shut. At first it 
looked very much asif the curiosity of one 
bed made involuntary prisoners of the 
whole party. But with the united strength 
of the whole we succeeded in pushing the 
stone and effecting our escape. Monday 
morning the children came in procession to 
our tents, with music playing and banners 
flying, and the shbeik’s son read us an 
address of welcome. The secret cause of 
this unexpected ovation was found to be 
that a young man who had once been in 
our seminary at Abeib, near Beirut, was 
living at Khubub, keeping a school on his 
own account, 

We camped next at Edrah, or Edrei, as 
some say, the ancient capital of Basban 
and the place where the Giant King Og was 
defeated and slain by the I:raelites, under 
Moses. It is a very large town and the 
buildings are mostly standing and in good 
condition. The heavy walls and tte solii 
stone doors look as if they had been reared 
by a race of giants, and they are surely 
strong enough to stand forty centuries, 
whatever may be their age. We rode for 
some time through the narrow, crooked, 
grassy streets, and I supposed that, like 
mauy cthere, it was an entirely deserted 
city. But at length we came to some peo. 
ple and soon a crowd gathered, and we 
found one corner of the townall inbabited, 
the tenants living in the ancient houses, 
just as they bave been standing nobody can 
say how many thousand years. And there 
are still hundreds of good tenements that 
anybody can take and live in a whole life- 
time, without the trouble of making repairs 
or the cost of paying rent. Old as they 
are, the bouses are much better than some 
that natives build for themselves in other 
parts of Syria. 

The people here are a villainous set and 
they have the name of thieves and robbers 
even among the Arabs themselves. Two 
months before our visit, some Turkish 
soldiers, who had been sent there, were 
bound and robbed. Here Dr. Porter, the 
author of “‘ Murray’s Hand-Book of Pales- 
tine,” when trying to copy an inscription 
in the Church of St. George, was attacked 
and stoned and himself and companions 
beaten. We had no guard; for the single 
Turkish soldier who bad .started with us 
from Damascus got tired of the journey 
and turned back the second day. I was 
much amused’ to see bow easily our free- 
and-easy friend, Mr. W., managed these 
ficrce and truculent people. They were 
not going to permit us to escamp; but he 
came up to the sheik, slapped him familiar- 
ly on the back, saying in Arabic some- 
thing like this: “Pooh! pooh! old fellow. 





It’s all right. Weare good friends, aren’t 
we?” His jolly, free-hearted manner was 
irresistible, and sure enough we were all 
good friends very speedily. 

Mr. W.’s good humor was almest too 
fascinating for. the poor natives in one 
ease. He was hunting for gold coins, and 
while in one of the houses he said, in a 
joking way, toa girl that stood by : ‘Come, 
don’t you want to go to England? The 
gentleman there” (pointing to me) ** wants 
a wife,” Tbe word, which was spoken 
only to keep the people in good humor, was 
taken all in earnest; and in the after- 
noon the father came to my tent, bringing 
tbe girl, all tattooed, ornamented with 
rings and bright-colored clothing, and 
said: “ Miriam ig ready.” Miriam smiled 
on me sweetly, and she was really very 
pretty. But we said No; and she sighed 
and went away. 

We moved on from Edrah, southeast, 
to Nejran, passing through the Lejah, 
Argob, or Trachonitis of the Bible. It was 
the wildest, the most desolate country I 
ever saw. Mr. Wright said: ‘‘If an artist 
wants to paint the infernal regions, here is 
something to give him an idea.” It was as 
if a great billowy sea of liquid lava had 
suddenly cooled and become solid rock, 
with deep crevasses between the billows. 
Our course lay directly across these rcck 
billows, taking us down into the hollow 
between the ridges and then up over the 
next, and so on, down and up, like a boat 
breasting a head wind. Sometimes a little 
soil was found in the hollows and some. 
times even little patches of grain and 
plowed ground. But most of the way was 
over bare, solid rock, rough, hard as iron, 
and not showing the least trace of a path 
or any sign that the foot of man or beast 
had been there before us. Our poor horses 
went on slipping and climbing, painfully 
working their way, sometimes tacking, to 
ayoid'some one of the highest waves, yet 
ever beating southward, like ships at sea. 
My borse slipped on the steep and rough 
slope of a rocky billow and wrenched off a 
shoe, and soon after, in ccnsequence, broke 
a hoof and became quite lame. It was in 
this country that Ibrahim Pasha, of Ezypt, 
was defeated, in 1836. His army of 60,000 
was unable to cope with a Druse force of 
1,200. We thought it nothing strange that 
the advantage should have been fifty to 
oue in favor of those who made their home 
in this terrible region. The finest army 
in the world, with cavalry and artillery, 
could do nothing in such a country 
against a few wild fellows who knew the 
ground. 

The next day we passed through Suleim 
and Konawat, to Atil, in a southeasterly 
direction. Konawat is on the Druse Moun- 
tains, Tbe ruins there were perbaps the 
most interesting that we saw—at least, in 
that part of the country. We drank coffee 
with the spiritual head of the whole Druse 
sect. He was a short, fat, red-faced, and 
red-haired man, and. looked anything but 
*‘ spiritual.” 

We went from Atil to Suweidab, along 
the line of the old Roman road, which ran 
across the country straight as an arrow, up 
hill and down; and we camped that night 
at Afrieb. Our plan was to go on to Sulkhad 
the next day; but all night it rained bard 
and in the morning our tents were too beavy 
to be carried, and, besides, the whole coun- 
try was soaked with water and the roads 
were nearly impassable in the direction of 
Sulkhad. So we waited till afternoon, and 
then took a short but bard ride to Busrah. 
The next day we rode across the wheat 
country—one vast plain,covered with wheat 
in every direction as far as the eye could 
reach—to Dra’, which Mr. Wright says is 
Edrei, and there we spent Sunday. 

Our route on Monday was by way of 
Remthel and Hawarah to el Husn. At 
Remthel we crossed the track of an Arab 
tribe emigrating to the west for their sum- 
mer pasture. The country was level; yet 
the procession of camels, horses, and sheep, 
going along ten or twelve abreast, reached 
to the horizon ineach direction. We stood 
watcbing them for an hour, and still they 


came. The Doctor tried to count, but gave: 


itup. He said there were at least 50,000 
camels, though.we saw neither the begin- 


ning nor the end of the line, It reminded - 


me of the journeyings of the children of 
Israel, when 8 nation of shepherds set (hem- 





, possible. 





selves upon the march, with all their flocks 
and families in tbe train. 

From e] Husn we went to Suf, traveling 
through a beautiful country, mountainous, 
abounding in forests, and all clothed in 
green verdure. It was the first wooded 
country that I had seen since making my 
bome in Syria. As far as the looks of the 
landscape were concerned, I could have be- 
lieved myself riding over the rocky, forest- 
covered hilis of New England, with brooks 
in tbe valleys, clearings green with wheat, 
and open pasture-grounds among the 
trees. 

From Suf we made an excursion to the 
famous Jerash, or Gerasa, with its 230 
columns, its theater large enough to 
seat 6,000 people, the galleries in 
nearly as good condition as. when 
the last audience left them, the long 
street lined with columns on either side, 
tbe temples, the triumphal arch, and other 
remains of architectural magnificence, all 
of which I must leave for other pens to 
describe. Returning to Suf, we went the 
same day to Jebel Ajlum, to the west, and 
climbed to the top, where stands the old 
Castle Rubad. The Doctor says that this 
bight affords the finest of all the views of 
Palestine. We could see at once the whole 
country, including the Sea of » Galilee, the 
Dead Sea, the Mediterranean, Tabor, Car- 
mel, the plain of Esdraelon;-and the moun- 
tains of Gilead were all about us and the 
same wild sea of billowy hights was 
stretching far away to tbe east. It was 
just before sunset and the coloring of the 
whole landscape was the most beautiful 
In the valley of the Jordan the 
wheat-flelds wore the golden hue of har- 
vest; higher up the wheat was still bright 
green. On the hills were the dark green 
woods, the mountains beyond were clothed 
jn various shades of purple and red, with a 
faint glimmer of reflected light from the 
sea, away at the horizon. 

We camped the next night on the banks 
of the Zerka, or Jabbok, a fearfully bot 
place and so far below the general level of 
the country that in that one afternoon we 
descended more than 4,000 feet. The next 
day we went to the top of Mount Gilead, 
and thence to Es Salt, or Ramoth Gilead, 
perhaps. We spent the Sunday at Amman, 
Rabboth Amman, or Philadelphia. Anda 
very different place it is from the broad 
city which bears the name in the New 
World and which goes on extending its 
streets and squares and adding thousands 
to its population every year, while this 
Philadelphia of the Old East is empty and 
desolate and its ruined palaces lie blackened 
by the storms and bleaching in the sun 
from century to century. 

We were here in the country of the 
Bedouin. Arabs, far away from any in- 
habited town... The only tenants of Amman 
were an Arab and bis Negro wife, and they 
lived in the “ green room” of the Amman 
theater. Wespent most of the day read- 
ing about Rabboth Amman and its capture 
by Joab, and about Amman avd Moab, 
the Doctor giving us the help of his life- 
long biblical studies to make everything 
clear as we went on with our lesson. We 
walked about the ‘‘City of Waters,” on 
the banks of a beautifully clear and deep 
river. We climbed the bill of the citadel, 
and found the whole bight covered with 
piles of loose stones and surrounded by 
traces of an immensely strong, thick wall. 
We decided that Joab must have been a 
great commander and a good engineer to 
have taken so strong 8 city by assault or 
siege. The beauty and fertility of the coun- 
try all around and the abundance of good 
water were marvelous; and yet where were 
the inbabitants? . The only cultivation 
which the land receives comes from the 
peopleof Es Salt, who live fifteen miles 
away. And here inthis deserted :“‘City 
of the Waters” we remember the Sabbath 
day and rest from our journey till the 
morrow. 

Huen MriuEr’s son has lately appeared as 
an suthor—as the biographer of bis father’s 
friend, Sir Roderick Murchison. ‘ By a singu- 
lar coincidence,” says the Liverpool Mercury, 
“Dr. ‘Carruthers, ‘editor of the Inverness 
Courier, who was the a to introduce the 





THE WaY OF OF THORNS, 
~ BY HARRIET MCEWEN EDWBALL. 


TaERE is but ove true way, 
No other choice be mine! ~ 
Lord, every path must lead astray 
Save only thine 


A straight and narrow road, 
Hedged in with thorns, indeed, 

And every thorn most like a goad, 
To bid me heed. 


They wound my human pride; 
They rend my selfishness ; 

And when I seek to turn aside, 
How-sbarp they press ! 


On every hand I hear 
Alluring tongues of Time, 

And oft they win my outward ear, 
Like silver ehime. 


They call: “ That way forsake— 
A needless strife is thine ; 

A thousand paths our feet may take 
And find divine.” 


But have ye seen the end ? 
I trembling answer back: 

He knoweth all, my Lord and Friend, 
Who points this track, 


Here His apostles trod ; 
His martyrs won their crown ; 
Here every saint for love of God 
The world laid down, 


His own most blessed feet 
This narrow pathway wore, 
And pangs no anguish can repeat 
For us He bore. 


All sorrow, shame, and scorn, 
Death, very death, He knew; 
From every thorn a sharper thorn 
His pity drew. 

A way of strife, indeed, 
But every step I go. 

That pity to repentance leads 
And keeps me low. 


Because the way is his, 
And victory is sure, 

And faith is more than present bliss, 
I can endure. 





A RUSSIAN FOUNDLING HOS- 
PITAL, 


BY . T. WISWALL. 





A MALF-HOUR’s drive through a fine old 
avenue of lime trees, and we alight in front 
of the Imperial Foundling and Orphan 
Asylum at Moscow. This magnificent in- 
stitution lodges begeath its kindly roof 
more than twenty-five thousand children, 
two thousand wardens, male and female, 
nurses, teachers, and other officers. It an- 
nually expends upward of seven million 
rubles and receives some seven thousand 
children. Thus it deserves to rank among 
the wonders of the world, 

In the great ball of this pillared structure 
the chief police-master, in blue uniform, 
salutes you. with a formal bow. Te is an 
important personage — the bugbear and 
terror of twenty thousand poor children, 
with power to inflict terrible punishments, 
He seemed, however, good-natured and 
nodded with kind smiles to the children 
we met on our way to the «burch. He 
listened patiently, also, to the petitions 
of more. than five bundred. nurses in 
one. of the many rooms. Indeed, an sir 
of quiet. contentment pervaded the whole 
immense establishment. — 

Its excellent mapagement was thus clearly 
evinced. At length, after a balf-hour’s 
journey through the labyrinths of this co- 
lossal building, the perfume of incense, the 
song of s thousand sweet voices, and the 
deep bass of the priest intoning the prayers, 
announced that .we had reached the outer 
court of the church, 

We moved past an army of kneeling 
nurses and overseers of the children, and 
stood beneath the cupola, Thousands of 
gitls crowd the church (the boys being 
absent, engaged in out-door pursuits). 
Those in bright. yellow dresses in the gal- 
lery of the church were being educated as 
nurses; those jn green in the side aisles, 
for domestic service. The classesin dark- 
blue dresses sat in rows opposite the altar. 
In devotion every eye was fastened upon 
the priest, brilliant in red and gold, just 
visible, with his long, light falliag hair, in 
a gray cloud of inceose, bebind the cerved 


' Ft the shrine of the altar. 


childrea! 
VYes, it is true,” replied the police of 








cer; “but still of good family. 





Many are 
of noble descent. You notice a certain 


ease and grace of manner. Their instruo- 
tion here is suited to their rank and quite 
as good, if not superior to that in the best 
boarding-schools in St, Petersburg. We 
have some five hundred male and female 
teachers in the various branches of wo- 
man’s education.” 

All at once a murmuring, like a wind- 
stirred forest, signifies that divine service 
is ended. Each class—the yellow, the 
green, and last the blue—filed past us, like 
well-drilled troops; but there was no smile, 
no pushing, no trick usual on such occa- 
sions in other children, Tbe governor of 
such an institution ranks among the high- 
est Russian generals; but he was affable, 
courteous, and in person attended us 
through the establishment. 

We visit first the infant department—a 
long suit of light rooms, each containing 
some fifty cradles, which, with their pretty 
gauze hangings, might well serve for royal 
babes. One thousand infants is the aver- 
age number held by the institution at one 
time. Each nurse stood by the side of her 
cradle and with an air of pride displayed 
her charge. 

The position of nurse is eagerly sought 
for by the Russian peasant-girl. Over one 
little cherub the governor fondly bends, 
and remarks: ‘‘I have taken more than 
two bundred thousand infants from the 
font.” ** But come,” be said, ‘you must 
be present at dinner.” Again, through 
many a gallery and corridor, we reach the 
door of the dining-hall—a vast church, 
rather, and there are six others nearly as 
large—just as the bell sounds. A throng 
of human beings in perfect order issue 
from the innumerable rooms and cells and 
file by us. From a platform in the center 
of an ocean of tables we can see all the 
children. Here the governor dines every 
day with the children, upon the same 
plain, nourishing, well-seryed food. But in 
the death-like stillness and absence of joyful 
expression there was something painful. 

The children, meanwhile, have cleared 
their plates. The meal ends, as it began, 
with a pious hymn. The children march 
out as sedately as they entered. Not one 
retired without saying to the governor, 
with a sweet courtesy: “ Good-day, 
Papa.” He returned each onea fatherly 
smile. 

I was deeply interested in the young 
ladies of the first class—not surpassed in 
elegance and refinement even by those of 
the first rank in London, Paris, or Berlin. 
They were proficient in foreign languages, 
music, and drawing. The room for the 
toys of the more youthful of the twenty- 
five thousand was pnext visited, where we 
saw models of every variety of tool and 
implement. Also accurate plastic mold- 
ings of avimals, birds, and fishes, from 
which the children learn faster than from 
books. 

We then repaired to the elegant apart- 
ments of the first matron, a stately old 
lady, and took tea with her, who did the 
honors of the table with the most amiable 
politeness, “Summer and winter, day and 
night,” she said, “the doors of the little 
lodge under the hall standopen.” Were- 
ceive an average of thirty per day; but 
neither name nor pay is required. A pay- 
ment, however, of thirty rubles annually re- 
tains the child in the institution—a,, it is 
pot putout tonurses. Two hundred and fifty 
rubles assures an education for an officer. 

**On reception, each child is numbered, 
registered, and baptized. Aticket is then 
put around its neck, and a duplicate given 
the person bringing the child, in order that 
it may be reclaimed when twenty-one 
years of age. Whoever has once crossed 
the threshold of our house under the great 
stone pelican over the portals hasa right 
to call upon us, in poverty or sickness, ia 
care of sorrow, for our help: This hospital 
was founded by the Empress. Maria, wife 
of Paul. She was, at least, its benefactress. 
It has the income of the Lombard Institu- 
tion and been endowed by many rich 
families, All public amusements, theaters, 
balls ‘and concerts devote ten per cent, of 
their profits to this institution. .This tax 
among the pleasure-loving Russians yields 
a jurge revenue. 

With expressions of thanks, we now part 
with the courteous governor and kind- 
hearted ‘‘mother,” impressed that the 
Hospitatelnoi Dom is one of the best man- 
aged asylums of the kind in the world. 








Biblical Research. 


4 ingenious but very natural and probable 
line of argument by H. Gelzer, in the last 
number of the Zeitschrift fiir Aigyptische Sprache, 
ete., appears to identify ‘‘the great and noble 
Asuapper” of Ezra iv, 10. To appreciate 
it fully requires some little knowledge of 
Assyrian history, as developed from the Cunel- 
form inscriptions, and some little familiarity 
of the changes which proper names undergo 
in passing from one tongue intoanother. The 
only elue hitherto to the nationality or date of 
Asnapper existed in the names of the peoples 
whom he brought to settle in Samaria; all of 
which gave the impression that he was a 
Persian king. Yet areading of Ezra, ivchap., 
seems to convey the idea that these Samaritans 
considered themselves as the same set gener- 
ally with the colonists whom ‘* Esar-haddon, 
King of Assur’ (Ezra iv, 2) brought there. 
It seems difficult, too, to avoid something 
like an anachronism in considering Asvapper 
as @ Persian king. The bistory of the Samari- 
tan colony, as gleaned from the fragments, is 
this: ‘‘ The King of Assyria brought men from 
Babylon, and from Cuthah, and from Ava, and 
from Hamath, and from Sepharvaim, and 
placed them in the cities of Samaria, instead 
of the Children of Israel"’ (II Kings, xvil, 24) ; 
and they dwelt there, introducing the Assyrian 
gods, Nergal, etc., whose names and represent- 
ations are in part tothis day preserved upon 
the monuments. The lions sent to destroy 
them and the priest sent by the King of 
Assyria to teach them the “‘ manner of the God 
of the land’’ did notcure them. In Ezra iy, 
2, however, they pretended to seek and wor- 
ship the trne Godever since they were planted 
there by Esar-haddon. But these same pre- 
tenders, at the same time, wrote a letter to 
Artaxerxes, representing themselves as (with 
others) “‘the Dinaites, the Apharsathchites, 
the Tarpelites, the Apharsites, the Archevites, 
the Babylonians, the Susanchites, the 
Dehavites, and the Elamites, and the rest of 
the nations whom tbe great and noble 
Asnapper brought over and set in the 
cites of Samaria.” The writer in II 
Kings xvii, 84, speaks of the first; 
but they continued the'r practices “unto this 
day,” which must have been certainly as late 
as the time of Darius. In Ezra iv, 2, howey- 
er, they pretended to’ seek and worship the 
true God, from the time they were. planted 
there by Esar-baddon; but at the same time 
they wrote a letter to Artaxerxes, representing 
themselves as, among others, ‘ the Dinaites, 
the Apbarsathchites, the Tarpelites, the Aphar- 
sites, the Archevites, the Babylonians, the 
Susanchites, the Debavites, and the Elamitee, 
and the rest of the nations whom the great and 
noble Asnapper brought over and set in the 
cities of Samaria.’’ Here appear certainly two, 
possibly three colonizations of Samaria. » The 
Cuneiform inscriptions repeatedly mention 
these colonies. Sargon, the conquerorof Sama- 
ria, settled the country with immigrants before 
Esar-haddon. See, among other authorities, 
Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das alte Testa- 
ment, pp. 116—165. The colony of Asnapper, 
however, requires some study. Its mixture of 
peoples, except the Tarpelites, can all be satis- 
factorfly identified as inhabitants of Mesopo. 
tamia—Babel and Arku--and of Elam in its 
more extended sense. Geizer shows pretty well 
that none of the names ere strictly Persian. 
He further shows from the Assyrian annals 
that ovly one Assyrian king was able to trans- 
port a colony of those particular peoples—to 
wit: Assur-bani-pal, the first who subdued 
them, and who sent them off in various colonies, 
penal and otherwise. He shows, also, that 
the time of Asnapper’s colony must 
correspond to the time of Assur-bani-pal ; 
when, of course, no one but the latter could 
have been founder of the colony. It 
only remains, then, to account for the dif- 
ference in the names Assur-bani-pal and As- 
nepper. This can hardly bé made entirely 
clear to an English reader, and yot presents 
no difficulty to an Orientalist. The first 
change required is the perpetually recurring 
one of J into r, which we see even in Bubiru 
and Babdilu for Babel, and which no Egyptolo- 
gist or Assyriologist can ignore for a moment. 
This change actually occurs in’ this very 
word pal when uncompounded. In. English 
we might equally’ well .baye “ par,’’“‘ phar,” 
or even. * Porus,” instead of “per”; and 
sometimes this syllable occurs in place of 
“pal,” or “ Pul,” or “Phul,” With this 
change, the name. immediately appears— 
the first and. the last two svyllables—as 
an abbreviation of a longer Assyrian name, 
But 4 still farther Lee rhe «ang dy the original 
Hebrew for the ion ‘the ‘great. and 
noble Asnapper.”’»-It Is nothivg-more than a 
Iiteral translation. of the Assyrian. formula: 
 Asur-bani-pal, sar sar dannu,.”” It thus 
appears that “ the great and tioble Asnapper "’ 
was no Persian, but the greatest of Assyrian 
monarchs, the Sardanapalus of —— bis- 
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Sine Arts. 
Tap suicide of the young Italian, Vaini, 
bas caused a deep sensation among his friends. 
His paintings exhibited in the National 
Academy of Design will be remembered by the 
visitors to the galleries of the last exhibition, 
who can hardly fail to recall the indications of 
& somber and diseased imagination which his 
productions contained. There was an un- 
wholesome glamour about them, and their 
color, as well as their subject, rendered them 
repulsive. They lacked indications of genius 
and there was no gleam of brightness in them 
to relieve their depressing mediocrity. ‘The 
unfortunate artist, it seems, was but 28 
years old, and he had been a lieutenant of the 
National Guard in Rome, and been rewarded 
for his services by the king, Victor Emanuel, 
who bestowed upon him the decora- 
tion of theorder of Indipend tali 
He was a true Italian in his tempera- 
ment—nervous, sensitive, and versatile; and 
he painted equally well in water-color and in 
oil. He had painted a good many portraits 
here, but none of sufficient merit to attract 
attention, and it is probable that his faflure to 
gain a reputation bere caused a morbid feel- 
ing of disappointment, which induced him to 
put an end to his life. The act. was theatrical 
in the extreme. , He was at a clam-bake given 
by Mr. Odell, of Westchester, on one of the 
little islands in the East River, and after re- 
citing some lines from Phedre, an Italian 
poet, he drew a pistol from his pocket and 
fired a bullet into hisbrain. The gay company 
thought at first that it was a part of the scena 
he was rehearsing, until bis friend, Doctor 
Doremus, ran to him and found be was dead. It 
is said he was an intimate friend of the Span- 
ish painter Fortuny, in Rome, which may 
have been the case; but he hadvery little of 
Fortuny’s talent as an artist. 

seeeLbe centenary festival in honor of 
Michel Angelo, will be celebrated next week, 
the 14th inst., in Florence, and three days will 
be given up to the ceremonials in commemor- 
ation of the great sculptor-arcbitect-poet. 
Ann: Brewster writes from Rome to the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser that “‘a cast of the cele- 
brated statue of Moses, which is on the tomb 
of Julius II in the Church of St. Peter in Vin- 
coli, is to be sent to Florence for the occasion. 
Ihearthat they have been ordered by the 
public-spirited syndic of Florence, Peruzzi. 
The chapter of St. Peter’s stipulated that only 
Malpieri, the well-known Roman plaster-caster 
and modeler, sbould make the cast. He was 
the person who was employed to cast the 
sculptures of the column of Trajan for Napo- 
leon III.” 

..«eThe monument in honor of Edgar A. 
Poe, which will be dedicated next month, is 
described as of white marble, eight feet high, 
resting on a granite base six feet square. On 
the granite slab are two other bases of marble. 
On these rests the die-block, three feet two 
inches square, surmounted by a heavy cap, 
carved with an ornamental lyre in the center 
of each face. On the front of the die-block is 
a beautifully-chiseled medallion of the poet, 
carved in the purest Italian statuary marble, 
after a plaster cast by Volk, the sculptor, 
from a photograph in the possession of a mem- 
ber of Poe’s family. 


...-A good many American artists who have 
been living in Europe are about returning to 
this country. Samuel Coleman, who had been 
some years in Paris, returned lately, and has 
gone to Newport; but we understand he will 
again oceupy an apartment in the Tentb-street 
Studio Building. A. KE. Bellows, who has been 
fo Boston since his return from Europe, is 
coming back to New York, where he bas taken 
a studio. ‘ 8t. Gandens, the sculptor, bas re- 
turned from Rome, avd will occupy a studio in 
the granite building on the corner of Fourth 
Avenve and Fourteenth Street. 


.... Charles 8. Stobie is the name of a young 
Chicago artist who has recently returned from 
a prolonged visit to the Ute lodians, in Colora- 
do, bringing with, him a large number of 
of Indian chiefs, 
squaws, and scouts. We should say that a 
young artist. would not be likely to improve 
his style by working among savages. = 

.-2- There is a prevalent taste in England for 
colossal statuary, and it is said that Marshall 
Wood, whose statues of Proserpine aud Psyche 
were exhibited at our Metropolitan Art Mu- 
seum last winter, is engaged upon a colossal 
statue of John Bright, to be placed in the city 
of Manchester. 


...iA son of the Belgian sculptor, Gode- 








charb, who died recently, has left. 600,000. 


francs to the Belgian Goveroment, the interest 
of which is to be applied to the annual endow- 


ment of Belgian sculptors. 

...-The great success of Millaisin the sale 
of bis pictures maf be jadged from the fact 
announcéa by the London papers'that he is 


erecting a house, for his own occu » at 
South Kensingtov, which will cost 240,000. 
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Personalities. 


Tae death of William ©. Ralston, the 
late president of the Bank of California, has 
produced a great number of biographical 
sketches and histories of one of the most re- 
markable men of the time. These sketches 
are necessarily hastily written, and they differ 
in some essential particulars ; but, as they all 
contain personal recoHections of the man, they 
serve to convey an accurate portrait, no doubt, 
ofan adventurer of the most romantic char- 
acter, whose career, even for a Californian, was 
exceptionally brilliant, dazzling, and prosper- 
ous up to the last tragical moment of his 
diversified life. He was a native of Massacbnu- 
setts and was hardly fifty when he died. He 
had been a Mississippi boatman, a clerk on the 
Isthmus, and he was tbe founder of the Bank 
of California. He wasa kind of king in Califor- 
nia, and be lived in so liberal a manner that his 
bousehold expenses were said to be twenty-five 
thousand dollars a month, which means three 
hundred thousand dollars a yearand six millions 
in ten years. He is said to have been a great 
“financial genius,’’ to have been ‘‘ far-sighted,” 
and to have been worth two years ago twenty 
millions of dollars. Yet hs died poor and the 
bank he managed was insolvent. There was 
clearly a screw loose somewhere in his ma- 
chinery. Some of his biographers make bima 
native of New York ; bat an authentic history 
of bis life will, no doubt, be published before 
long, and it is said that the Rev. Horatio 
Stebbins ean tell of him what no other man 
can tell, and that he may be expected to do so. 
We trust he will; for the true story of such a 
career as that of William C. Ralston must be of 
a kind to prove instructive to mankind. He is 
said to have been one of the most generous of 
men, but bad never found time to become a 
Christian. 


....The monument to be erected in honor 
of Poe, in Baltimore, will be dedicated in Oc- 
tober, and among the poets who have been in- 
vited to take part inthe dedication are Long- 
fellow, Bryant, Whittier, Holmes, and Saxe. 
Who will deliver a poem on the occasion and 
who an oration has not yet been announced ; 
but we may be sure it will not be Longfellow. 
Poe was never on terms of personal intimacy 
with him, and, as the author of “The Raven” 
repeatedly accused the author of * The Span- 
fish Student” of plagiarizing that dramatic 
poem from his own tragedy, Mr. Longfellow 
could hardly appear among his eulogists with. 
out ing to tion the imputations upon 
bis literary integrity. 
who was personally acquainted with Poe, does 
not appear to have been invited to assist at 
the dedication of the monument. There are, 
indeed, but few of Poe’s friends or acquaiot- 
ances left, and the oldest of them and one who 
knew him most intimately is Doctor Thomas 
Duon English, of New Jersey. His name 
does not appear in the list of the poets invited 
to the dedication. Another of Poe’s old lit- 
erary friends, who knew bim well, is Mr, Evert 
A. Duyckinck, of this city, but it would be 
better for the poet’s memory to have the eulo- 
gies delivered, whether in prose or in verse, by 
those who knew him only from his’ works. 








«.e.The successor of Major Browne in the 
position of managing editor of The Evening 
Post is said to be William R. Sperry, who grad- 
uated at Yale five years ago and has since 
been employed on The fost. He is but 
thirty years old, and is the son ofa Meth- 
odist preacher, who lives at Unadilla. It has 
been’ mentioned as a singular cireumstance 
that Mr. Sperry is the only instance of the son 
of a clergyman becoming the,editor, of a secu- 
lar daily paper in New York, unless W. C. 
Prime, of the Journal of Commerce, be an excep- 
tion. Sydney Howard Gay, who was the pre- 
decessor of Major Browne on The Post, was the 
grandson of a Congregational clergyman io 
Hingham, Mass. Daring the haif ¢entary that 
Mr. Bryant has been the responsible editor of 
The Evening Post he bas had for his assistant, 
or, as he is now called, managing editor, some 
men of distinguished ability, the first of them 
being. the brilliant but eccentric William Leg- 
gett, who was succeeded by Parke Godwin, 
John Bigelow, Charlton Le wis, Charles Nord- 
boff, 8S. H. Gay, A. G. Browne, and now Mr. 
William R. Sperry. 

..«eThe Hon, Lyman Tremain, writing from 
Carlsbad, Germany, relates the following: 
‘On Su@day before last quite an interesting 
little incident occurred at the conclusion of 
the’services in the English church. As there 
was no regular organist; the rector had re- 
quested that if any lady present was willing 
to play on the melodeon the next Sunday he 
would be obliged if she would inform him. 
At the close a lady, who was a stranger to 
him, volunteered her services. Discovering 
that she spoke {n broken ayRT TEN said: 

t 
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Nature as to her origin; and, though the inter- 
preters have as much difficulty in explaining 
her language as haye the interpreters of other 
records, we all welcome every new essay she 
gives us. Thus the geography of plants has 
great interest. Did they originate where they 
are found? are they wanderers from other 
places? and, if so, from where? Mr. Dar- 
win makes great use of island floras and 
faunas in the support of his views. Sup- 
posing plants and animals wander from a 
common center, some of them do not find 
it as easy to travel to a distant island 
as the same distance overland. This differ- 
ence in conditions, of course, should make 
some difference in results. Little-known 
islands have, therefore, a more than usual 
interest to the scientific man just now. Ker- 
guelen’s Land has been visited by the ‘ Chal- 
lenger’’ expedition, and its peculiarly isolated 
position invests it with a greater interest than 
other islands. It is in the southern part of 
the Indian Ocean, in about the same degree 
of southern latitude as Newfoundland or Van- 
couver’s Island isin the north, and midway 
between Australia and the Cape of Good Hope. 
It is a long way from other land ; and, asit is of 
some size—about 100 miles by 50—there is con- 
siderable room for varying circumstances, so 
as to afford play to ‘change by gradual mod- 
ifications ’’ on its own surface. The scientific 
collections are, therefore, closely watched. 
The botanical department has not yet been 
worked up; but three distinctly good species 
have been discovered, which, so far as known, 
are confined wholly to that island. These 
have been given names accordingly: Zyallia 
Kergueelnsis, Colobanthus Kerquelensis, and Tri- 
odia Kerguelensis. The two last are grasses— 
the former somewhat distantly connected with 
our Danthonia and the latter closely related 
with our Trisetum. 


--..At the recent meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science a 
brief paper was offzred on an Ox-eye Daisy 
(Chrysanthemum leucanthemum) which had 
changed its usually strap-shaped petals. into 
tubular ones. The fact is not new, as it has 
been found in this country by Mr. Tenney, and 
reported some years ago in the American 
Naturalist and in Gray’s ** Manual.” A simi- 
lar change is seen accordingly in Gaillardia 
and other composite plants. In this paper, 
however, it was noted that with the change 
came the production of stamens and pistils, 
though not entirely perfect. Though appa- 
rently hermaphrodite, they were actually 
sterile. There is nothing really new in the 
observation, as it is commonly illustrated in 
the Dablia. In its original condition it has a 
row of strap-shaped neuter florets and a mass 
of yellow tubular disk florets, all perfectly 
hermaphrodite. These yellow florets in culti- 
vation change to ligulate ones, and there are 
the cupped ‘petals’? forming the ‘Double 
Dahlia.” When they assume this form they 
become sterile. Sometimes the Double Dahlia 
degenerates—that is, the tubular original is 
resumed, and then the hermsphrodism returns 
with it. Though the matter of the British 
paper is, therefore, not new, it is yet worthy 
of more attention from those who are inter- 
ested in morphology in connection with the 
laws of sex in plants than it has probably re- 
ceived. 


-.-.The great silyered glass reflector of 1.2 
meters aperture (nearly 4 feet) which has been 
under construction during somé time past 
for the Paris Observatory was to be finished 
in August. Probably it is already completed 
and reports of its performance will be expect- 
ed with much interest. Perhaps next winter 
it will settle the question with reference to the 
companion of Procyon, which Struve is sure he 
sees with the Pulkowa instrument of 15 inches 
aperture; while the Washington observers, 
with an instrument of double the power, fail 
to find it. The old refractor of the Paris Ob- 
servatory (aperture 14 inches), which was dis- 
mounted during the siege of Paris and hidden, 
has been remounted, with special arrange- 
ments and corrections to fit it for photographic 
use. A new refractor has been authorized, to 
have an aperture of a meter, if the glass can 
be obtained; but we believe as yet no work 
has been done upon it, only one of the discs 
having been obtained. We understand that 
the Clarks hope and expect to have the mak- 
ing of the object-glass. 


+. Lhe deleteriousness of lead when used for 
tinning utensils employed for housebold pur- 
poses renders some simple test of its presence 
desirable. M. Fordos gives the following 
satisfactory method for this purpose. By 
means of a glass rod a drop’of nitric acid is 
placed upon some portion of the vessel where 
the layer of the so-called tin is somewhat 
thick, The acid oxidizes the metal, forming, 
besides oxide of tin, either oxide of zine or 
aitrate of lead. After a few minutes the spot 








with a glas rod previously dipped in ‘a five-per- 
cent. solution of potassium iodide. No change 
is produced with the oxides of tin or zinc ; but 
if lead be present lead iodide is formed and the 
color becomes deep yellow. In this way M. 
Fordos has detected lead in such a coating 
when the amount of it present was only one 
percent. He thinks the use of lead in this 
way is very general, although the exclusive 
use of pure tin is required by law. 


. «+ .Kield and Forest is the title of a modest 
publication recently started at Washing- 
ton, D. C., as the organ of the Potomac-side 
Naturalists’ Club of that city. This local 
association of naturalists, though now nearly 
twenty years old, has not before been repre- 
sented in print, and this appearance of public 
record of its meetings, in connection with 
brief articles upon general natural history, is 
quite an innovation upon its time-honored ex- 
elusiveness. The numbers already issued, 
monthly, consist of but one 8vo signature each ; 
but the design is to increase the size as soon 
as it may be deemed prudent to do so. The 
salutatory, by Dr. Coues, explains the organ- 
ization and operations of an association of 
naturalists. of which very little has been 
known at large, owing to the peculiarly quiet 
and conservative course which the Club has 
hitherto pursued. 


++s-Some interesting relics of ancient min- 
ing have been recently brought to notice by 
Prof. Boyd Dawkins, who has discovered in 
the old workings near Alderley Edge, in 
Cheshire, a large number of rude stone ham- 
mers, similar to those which have been found in 
association with old copper mines at Lake 
Superior, in Spain, Portugal, and elsewhere. 
It is difficult to fix the age in which these rnde 
mauls and picks were used in Cheshire ; but it 
is probable that they go back beyond the range 
of history and may, therefore, be called “ pre- 
historic.” They were found on Lord Stanley’s 
property, where the copper-bearing sandstones 
of the Trias are now worked by the wet way. 
It appears, however, that some old slags dis- 
covered in the neighborhood were not found 
to contain any copper; and, hence, it is prob- 
able that other metals may also have beén 
worked here at a comparatively early date. 


.... Having been none too fully informed of 
the results of the natural history operations of 
Lt. Wheeler’s explorations in the West, we are 
glad to learn that the several detached “ prog- 
ress reports’’ which haye from time to time 
appeared in pamphlet form are about to be 
superseded - by a complete volume, 4to, illus- 
trated, exhibiting net results to date. This 
will form one of a series of reports upon the 
various scientific objects of the survey, under 
the editorship and partial authorship of Dr. 
H. C. Yarrow, the naturalist-in-charge, who is 
assisted in the work by several well-known 
specialists. We understand that the. manu- 
script of the whole has gone to the Govern- 
ment printer and that the work will be pushed 
as rapidly as possible. 


-... We are advised of the probable appear- 
ance of a monthly journal of natural history, 
at Toledo, Ohio, under the auspices of the So- 
ciety of Natural Sciences in that city. The 
first number is promised for September and 
the enterprise is said to be supported with a 
very fair number of subscribers. We are not 
informed what, if any, individual editorial re- 
sponsibility will be assumed ; but we are prom- 
ised that the publication. shall be ‘‘of the 
highest character andof the best appearance.”’ 
Notwitbstanding the number of periodicals of 
the same or similar scope already in existence, 
there is always “ plenty of room at the top,’’ 
and no sincere, well-directed effort to diffuse 
scientific intelligence will lack the cordial co- 
operation of men of science. 


....Our ‘weeds are mostly Europeans; but 
some of our natives retaliate by making them- 
selves at home in other lands. Our Ragweed 
(Ambrosia artemisiefolia) is reported as having 
gained a foothold in several places in North- 
ern Germany and England. 


....A new observatory for astronomical 
physics is to be erected at Fontenay, near 
Paris, the site to which a few years ago it was 
proposed to move the old National Observa- 
tory. The new institution is to be under the 
superintendence of M. Janssen. 


....Among the interesting papers read be- 
fore the Detroit meeting of the American As- 
sociation was one by Professor Beal on insect- 
ivorons plants, in which he offered good 
reasons for classing the common Martynia 
proboscidea with these curious vegetable beings. 


....Asteroid No. 147, which was discovered 
by Schulhof, of Vienna, is to be called Pro- 
togeneia, (first-born daughter), perhaps, in al- 
lusion to the fact that it is the first planet dis 
covered at that observatory. 





Tux interest which has long been felt in the 
Syrian Christians of Cochin and Travancore 
has been greatly increased by the recent reviv- 
al of religion in this ancient church. Wheth- 
er this church was founded by the Apostle 
Thomas, as tradition states, or by @ later mis- 
sionary.from Syria or Persia cannot now be 
determined. The earliest authentie accounts 
point to the connection of these Christians in 
Malabar with the Nestorian Patriarch of Baby- 
lon, aud indicate that they were grossly neg- 
lected and sunk in ignorance. When, at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century, 
they came under the tyranny of the Portuguese 
Catholics of Goa they were still further cor- 
rupted by Romish practices, and the enforced 
celibacy of the clergy destroyed the previous 
purity of home-life. In 1665 the Romish yoke 
was thrown off by many of the churches, and 
they came under the authority of the Jacobite 
Patriareh of Antioch. The change brought 
with it no improvement in doctrine or life. 
The Jacobite Patriarch has to this day looked 
upon the Indian part of his fold merely asa 
source of revenue for his petty church and has 
given the Syrian Christians strife, instead of 
peace. Protestant Christians first became ac- 
quainted with this ancient church through the 
meeting of Dr. Claudius Buchanan with their 
metropolitan, Mar Dionysius, in 1806. The 
aged prelate introduced himself “ as the father 
of 54 churches in a heathen land,’’ and rightly 
described his communion as a “declining 
chureh.”? With the commencement of the 
present century the two native states of Cochin 
and Travancore came under British protec- 
tion, which was a most happy event for the 
oppressed Syrian Christians. They have 
greatly increased in numbers, in wealtb, 
and in spirit. One of the Euglish residents, 
Col. Munro, established a college at Cot- 
tayam for them, and, in answer to his 
appeal, the Church Missionary Society sent 
two missionaries to that place in 1816-17. The 
Syrian Christians were at that time estimated 
at 50,000 or 60,000 souls, worsbiping in 55 
churches, scattered over anarrow district of 
country between the seashore and the West- 
ern Ghauts. . The rosy views which Dr. Bu- 
chanan had entertained of them quickly van- 
ished on closer inspection, The metropolitan 
depended mainly on ordination fees for his 
support and received youths unfit by charac- 
ter and education into the ministry. The 
priests or cattanars lived on masses recited 
for the dead. It was as well that their liturgy 
was chanted in an unknown tongue, as it was 
filled with Mariolatry. Pictures and images 
had been retained in the churches from Romish 
times, Pagan rites were mingled with Chris- 
tian observances, the morality of the commun- 
ity was as low as it could be, and so utterly 
had this church forsaken Christ as to refuse 
to receive heathen servants into its communion, 
for fear of injuring the caste of their masters, 
For many years the missionaries endeavored 
to influence the eburch from within ; but in 
vain. In 1838 this policy was abandoned. The 
missionaries were now free to preach the Gos- 
pel, and gather congregations consisting of 
converted members of the old church. From 
this time on areal influence was exerted on 
the Syrian Christians. They had never refused 
the Scriptures translated for them by their 
missionary friends. They now saw their rel- 
atives and acquaintances who had left them 
well educated and mighty in the Scriptures, 
and laboring with an epvergy which con- 
trasted strongly with their own listlessness. 
These facts. began to tell upon priests and 
people. The Sabbath was better observed, 
meetings were held for instruction in the 
Scriptures, the college at Cottayam was re- 
vived, and one of its earlier graduates, Mir 
Athanasius, became metropolitan in 11“, and 
put bimself at the head of a reform party. The 
Jacobite Patriarch has striven hard to destroy 
the rising reformation, and in 1867-sent a rival 
metropolitan to India, armed with a ‘saint’s 
bone. In spite of the legal and other strife 


thus occasioned, the reform continued, and in 


1870 upward of 700 clerical and lay delegates 
met in. Synod, kindly reviewed the labors of 
the Church Missionary Society, resolved upon 
the education of young priests and preaching 
in the vernacular. Finally, the revival of 1873 
commenced in this ancient church. It sprang 
up we scarcely know hcw; but two converted 
Bruhmins—a preacher and a singer—were es- 
pecially promivent in the work. Dr. Fenn, 
of the Churca Missionary Society, visited the 
Syrian church 18 months ago, and found one 
congregation after the other smitten down 
with asense of sin. In a recent address he said: 
“On one occasion during the progress of 
this revival work, having been permitted to 
enter one of the es of worship of that 
ancient church, I found the whole congreg®- 
tion in a state of confusion and disorder 
through the cries and groans which resounded 


on every side, the result that the voice 
of the priest could hardly 
one of the 





whom I have mentioned stood up and spoke 
in the midst of that congregation it was de- 
lightful to see what a calming effect was pro- 
ace and love which 
he uttered. This was 18 months ago. Since 
then, about 4 months ago, my brother, secre- 
tary at Madras, Mr. Barton, has also visited 
the Syrian church, and he has stated that the 
revival work is now free from the somewhat 
unhealthy manifestations which I have men- 
tioned. It is deepening and broadening. . .. 
The reform movement—in which many of the 
priests, ceasing to read the service in a language 
which the people could not understand, began 
to preach the Gospel to them and abolished 
many errors which had entered into that 
church—bas at last blended. with the revival 
movement, so that there now seems great 
reason to hope that the Syrian Church will rise 
up and be a witness for Christ among the sur- 
rounding heathen.” 

.«»eThe Reformed Mission in Japan has 
been longer established than most of the 
other missions. Along with the American 
Episcopal and Presbyterian missions, it dates 
as far back as 1859. Its older missionaries 
have become veterans, well able to use the 
Japanese lenguage and well acquainted with 
the people. Under their guidance the native 
church has developed a remarkable amount of 
activity in spreading the Gospel. The Intelli- 
gencer publishes the letter of one of these 
native laborers stationed at Niigata. He com- 
menced preaching at that place In the month 
of May, and has rapidly gathered an audience, 
sometimes numbering more than 200. The 
city authorities have protected him against 
disturbers, and he asks for more Isbor- 
ers to Occupy fhe places opening around 
bim. Many others are working im the 
same spirit and with little reliance on 
foreign support. The two theological classes 
also furnish a number of assistants, On July 
19th the new Church of Christ at Yedo was 
dedicated. This being the first property 6x- 
elusively held by the native church and the first 
nat{ve church dedication, a good deal of fn- 
terest was manifested by the native and for- 
eign communities. The United States minister 
was present, and a congregation of 300 Japan- 
ese of the better class listened to a sermon 
from Dr, Verbeck. The congregation Is 
eighteen months old and has grown from 9 to58 
members, who have contributed largely to the 
building. The church edifice in Yokohama 
was to have been dedicated in the beginning 
of August. 


...-The changes which the Japan Govern- 
ment has made in its educational department 
are gratifying. The officer at the head of the 
Educational Bureau, who decided that no cler- 
gymen should hereafter be engaged im gov. 
ernment schools, has been dismissed, and his 
place is filled by a Christian, one of the re- 
turned students, converted in. America, In 
consequence of this change, missionarics in the 
college at Yedo, whose terms of service were 
about to expire, have been invited to remain 
and av order has been issued permitting the 
people to employ foreign teachers wherever 
and whenever they chose to do so. ; 


...»Mrs. Ward, the widow of a Baptist mifs- 
sionary who died in Assam last year, continues 
at her post, conducting schools, building 
school-houses, and superintending Bible- 
women and native preachers. She writes to 
the Baptist Missionary Union: ' 

“JT have the gratifying privilege of returning 
my salary for the past fourteen months, since 
Dr. Ward’s death, to the mission treasury.” I 
commenced the year with the intention of 
drawing only what I might find necessary to 
my needs; and, as the meal in the barrel and 
the crise of oil have not failed, I can praise 
God for the privilege of having given myself 
with earnest diligence to mission work without 
remuneration.” ; 

...-The president of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, in view of the great 
falling off of subscriptions duriug the present 
year, makes a special appeal to the Catholics 
of the United States. He reminds them, how 
largely they have been assisted by the Society 
in past years. From 1822 to. 1870 the Propaga- 
tion gave $4,250 615 to Catholic interests in the 
United States; receiving in return from our 
country during 30 of these years only $248,- 
782, and before 1840 nothing worth mention- 
ing. 

....Debts are the order of the day with our 
foreign missionary societies. The American 
Board will have a very large deficit unless tts 
friends come to its relief during the present 
month. The treasury of the Southern Baptist 
Board is empty and, therefore, unable to meet 
drafts which have come to hand from its mis- 
sionaries to the amount of $10,000, The South- 
ern Presbyterian Board closed its last year 
witb a deficit of $15,000. 


....From The Foreign Missionary we learn 
that the English Presbyterian Church has 4 
principal stations in China—Amoy, Swatara, 
Formosa, and Yakao. The membership num- 
bers 2,049 and the average church attendance 
considerably exceeds this figure. In charge of 
work there are 12 ordained missionaries, 3 
medical missionaries, 56 native evangelists, 
and 16students. The receipts of the Society 





for the year amounted to $42,000, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in owr list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be consttered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for al volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS.* 


Wuen Mr. Darwin writes he is sure of 
readers. Those who agree with bim turn 
with plensure to his pages; these who re- 
gard him as an antagonist are anxious to 
know what new difficulties they have to 
overcome, What Mr. Darwin writes is 
sure to be new, and this commends his 
work to the general reader, who has no par- 
ticular theories, but who wants to keep 
pace with the progressive discoveries of the 
day. Whatever may be said of Mr. Dar- 
win’s views, he is a true soldier of science. 
Few scientific men have drawn the con- 
centrated fire of somany whom he might 
call enemies; but regardless of all he works 
away at his defenses, strencthening here 
and building there, as happy and uncon- 
cerned as achild in its summer play. This 
work isa model of patient, persevering in- 
dustry, and we doubt whether anything 
equal to this labor bas ever been made 
known to the scientific world. 

The Drosera, or San Dew, is a peculiar 

‘genus of plants, comprising nearly one 
hundred species, which are pretty widely 
“scattered over the world. Some are found in 
“the Arctics, and others extend down through 
our continent toward the Tropics and 
in various places throughout the four great 
quarters of the world. These plants are 
covered with hairs, surmounted by agland 
which secretes a liquid, and from which the 
plant derives its popular name. Insects 
from a time back beyond the memory of 
man have been found adhering to this 
sticky secretion, and in this way met a 
miserable death. But the fact bas always 
been passed over as one of the mysteries of 
Nature, for which there was no solution, 
and no further thought taken of it. Mr, 
Darwin, however, is a believer in the prin- 
ciple that all things have a special purpose, 
and that every act of 2 plant or animal is 
either for itsown immediate good, the re- 
maivs of some benefit in the past of which 
the habit without the results continue, or 
the development'of some power which is 
to be of benefit in the near future. Thus, 
if he examines a man’s face, he finds out 
that the eyes and nose and mouth and 
other organs are of immediate use to his 
existence; when he comes to his beard and 
whiskers, he concludes that they are the 
remains of the past, of no particular value 
now, but which in some especial way were 
essential in ages pow long since gone, 
Fourteen years ago Mr, Darwin’s atten- 
tion was called to the insects caught 
by Drosera rotundifolia, an English species; 
and we can readily understand how it was 
tha!, with his views of the natfire of 
“things, he saw here a problem which it was 
probbly in the power of nian to solye. He 
at once set himself to work; and, after so 
long a task, this book is the result. 

Mr. Darwin found that the hairs (he calls 
them tentacles) are sensitive to the touch, 
that the motion is from the outer edge of 
the leaf to the center or disk, and that 
when the tentacles are excited the edges of 
the leaf itself incurve, forming a shallow 
cup. When an insect is caught on the 
gland surmounting one of these tentacles 
an impulse is communicated down the ten- 
tacle, through the cellular matter of the 
leaf, to the other tentacles, and up them to 
the glands. Tiese glands, which before 
secreted mere viscid liquid, now pour forth 
an acid similar to pepsin, which aids 
digestion in animals, and the tentacles 
themselves bend in and cover. the unlucky 
insect. The microscopical: and chemical 
experiments undertaken by Mr. Darwin to 
reach these conclusions are almost pain- 
fully minute. No one can doubt, after 
reading the account of them, that the Sun 
Dew not only catches insects, but digests 
them, as really as animals digest their food. 

But Mr. Darwin was anxious to know 
pot only that insects were digested, but 

. whether the matter was appropriated to 
the nutrition of the plants; and if.so, in 
what way? He had experimented with a 
large number of materials on the sensitive 
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and secretary powers of the glands, and 
found that whenever they were tempted 
into action by substances which they could 
not digest no change whatever took place 
in the tentacolar cells; but in other cases 
they presented a wholly changed appear- 
ance. The uniformly homogeneous purple 
transpgrent fluid becomes broken up into 
ageregated masses of protoplasm, repre- 
senting in their outlines forms as varied as 
the Ameeba found in blood. This change 
was in all cases parallel with the vital pow- 
er. In experiments with warm water, as 
the lexves approached the death tempera- 
ture the influence of the choicest lux- 
uries in the food line was less and less 
on the motion. The proof of actual 
absorption is clear, and Mr. Darwin 
found here the key to numerous other 
results following his observations, as well 
as on many other disputed or but half- 
conceded pointsin plant life. Thus it is 
clear from some of his experiments that 
thesingle cellis.really the individual being. 
A plant is a sort of a republic, made up of 
various communities, in the shape of sep- 
arate organs, and these communities formed 
of the individual cells, each of which has 
its own internal government. It is possible 
to destroy large numbers of these without 
materially affecting the general prosperity of 
the commonwealth. Again, he proves that, 
though digestion is similar in these plants 
and animals, and in many respects the 
action of various foods is the same, there 
are some remarkable divergencies. For 
instance, benzoic acid in the smallest quan- 
tity destroys the Drosera, while the poison 
of the cobra, so deadly dangerous to men, 
is rather relished as if it were holiday fare. 
Ammonia in its various forms is always 
welcome. In the form of a carbonate— 
about one part of carbonate of ammoniato 
ove hundred and forty-five of water—it was 
often used by the author in his experiments. 
He was rather astonished that so smalla 
quantity as the millionth part of a grain of 
phosphate of ammonia placed ona gland 
should produce tentacular inflection and 
protoplasmic disturbance. The mind of 
man can scarcely grasp this fact; yet, as 
Mr. Darwin suggests, the particles which 
give scent from a deer are so minute that 
an innumerable number of dogs could re- 
ceiye enough to lead to pursuit, even at 
long distances away. All these facts, and 
the book abounds with such, are mere in- 
cidents. The main point proved is that 
Drosera rotundifolia can make use of nitro- 
genous material absorbed through the 
glands of the leaves, The examination is 
then continued through allied plants, in the 
same genus, and in others, as the Dionea, 
or ‘**Venus Fly-trap,” of North Caro- 
lina, Aldrovanda, of Australia, Drosophyl- 
lum, of Portugal, Roridula, of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and others. He finds in these 
reasons, to which no one will object, for 
the belief that, though the details 
of insect capture differ, the function in 
all is essentially the same, Utricularia 
has no secretory glands. It catches its prey 
by small bladdery traps, in which they re- 
main till they disintegrate ‘‘ of themselves,’ 
and the dissolved matter then appears to be 
absorbed by the plant. 

The discoveries connected with these 
curious plants naturally suggested trials 
with others having viscid hairs, and he 
found that some Saxifrages, the Chinese 
Primrose, our common garden Geraniums, 
and some others clearly absorbed nitrogen 
in this way, and probably Tobacco and 
others did also. Mr. Darwin, of course, 
gives only his own direct experiments; yet 
he is generous in his references to Drs. 
Gray and Mellicham and Mrs. Treat and 
Mr. Canby, as regards their labors in this 
field on this continent. 

One might rest here and say that for 
these facts alone science would be ever 
grateful to Mr. Darwin; and it is difficult to 
conceive, except on the general knowledge 
that the French often do astounding things, 
that the Paris Academy could decline doing 
honor to him on the ground that he is not 
a scientific man. In all these labors, how- 
ever apparently cool and indifferent to the 
storm around him, he is calculating how 
these discoveries may aid him in the great 
war against Darwinism. Do they help him 
in enforcing the doctrine of the origin of 
species by natural selection? He thinks 
they do. He is quite sure the Drosera has 





“acquired its highly-developed. powers of 
movement” since it was evolved from 
some progenitor that had not these powers. 
He suggests that the. power to absorb 
nitrogen from the atmosphere would be of 
great use to a plant which came to finding 
itself in very poor soil, and this power, 
being of great use, would consequently 
be developed; and those plants which 
developed the power. the most rapidly 
would, according to the laws of nat- 
ural selection, crowd out those which 
developed slowly. Then Mr. Darwin re- 
fers to the fact that Drosera and Pinguicu- 
la bave very small roots in proportion to 
their parts above ground. In brief, it may 
be said that, from Mr. Darwin’s view, these 
plants were crowded out of rich pastures 
by plants which had found some advantage 
which Drosera could not attain, and had 
to take refuge in poor soil, where the 
enemy could not follow. It was no use to 
send out roofs in search of food where 
there was nothing to eat. They may not 
have had the power to do so, for all are 
not constructed alike. They had, however, 


the power of absorbing by the ‘‘ primor-.- 


dial glandular hairs,” and these by use 
became tentacles, as we find them. The 
whole argument depends on an undevel- 
oped power being found useful. We 
must judge of the usefulness by the re- 
sults. Mr. Darwin findsin the remarka- 
ble distribution of Drosera over the 
world a proof that it has had some advan- 
tages; but then the other genera have not. 
Pinguiculs is by no means abundantly dis- 
tributed, and all except Drosera are com- 
paratively local; while Diones, confined to 
a very small spot near Wilmington, North 
Carolina, seems rather on the high road to 
extinction. Still Mr. Darwin might con- 
tend that they would have beep long ago 
quite extinct but for the development of 
this peculiar power. It may be only this 
which has saved them so long. Again, it, 
might be contended that the original of 
Drosera, if it bad any original beyond 
itself, was an aquatic; and this might be 
built up on Mr. Darwin’s statement tbat 
the Drosera roots now absorb water only 
—that it now lives solely on what it 
receives from its atmospheric structure. 
The water is hardly so crowded that 
the whole genus of Drosera—one hundred 
or more species—should be compelled to 
take to the half-dry Jand. All these 
and more objections will probably arise 
when the renewed controversy opens, as it 
doubtless will when the facts really discov- 
ered shall be applied to the doctrine of the 
‘* survival of the fittest,” by foes as well as 
friends. 

Aside from abstract questions like these, 
the practical value of Mr. Darwin’s dis» 
coveries promisesto be great to agriculture. 
There may be other ways and means by 
which the stems and leaves of plants can 
absorb ammonia, independently of glandu- 
lar hairs or similar structures, A Lemna, 
that has no roots and a perfectly smooth 
surface, manages to live on the water as 
well as those which have roots; the 
Tobacco, which is a remarkably strong- 
rooting plant and requires, as every Con- 
necticut farmer knows, a large amount of 
nitrogenous matter at the roots to do well 
yet, according to Mr. Darwin, is probably 
a leaf-absorber of atmospheric nitro- 
gen as well; and the Tomato, covered 
as it is with such an immense quantity of 
viscid secretion, and yet catching no io- 
sects, may be feeding on the atmosphere, in 
order to achieve its enormous weight of 


fruit and foliage, as well as on the mass of . 
stable-manure on which itso much delights, - 


These are among the possibilities of the 
future; and, whatever the result may be as 
to the questions connected with the origin 
of species, the practical value to cultiva- 
tors will be the same and to the great credit 
of these labors of Darwin. 





ST. SIMON’S NIECE.* 


Mr. Frank Lez BENEDICT, after serving 
asort of literary apprenticesbip as writer 
of short stories for Philadelphia and other 
magazines, has within the past few years 


entered the more considerable literary field 


which is made up of novels which bave 
outgrown the name of novelette. His suc- 


*gr. SmmoNn’s Nrecw. A Novel. By FRANK LEr 
Brnepicr. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1875. 
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cess, as we have from time to time poinied 
out, has been considerable, and both at 
home and in England his promise bas 
seemed sufficient to warrant a hopeful ex- 
amination of any one of his new stories as 
they appear. “My Danghter Elinor,” 
“‘Miss Van Kortland,” and ‘Miss Doro- 
thy’s Charge” were especially creditable to 
their author; and, if his more recent works 
have been less praiseworthy, they have 
had, at least, sufficient merit to avoid en- 
dangering Mr. Benedict’s previously-won 
reputation. 

St. Simon's Niece (Harper & Brothers) be- 
gins with a terse and clear delineation of 
the Quartier Montmartre, Paris, where. be 
fore a window, in a large and tolerably de. 
cent building, stands a pleasing young girl, 
Fannie St. Simon, contemplating her few 
valuables and trinkets, in the endeavor to 
decide which shall go first to the pawn- 
broker’s. She had once been rich, and ad- 
mired, and regnant in society; butthe pro- 
longed absence of ber uncle and guardian 
began to make it seem necessary that she 
should look out for means to support her. 
self and her uncle’s wife, This gentleman, 
while in the main he bad treated Fannie 
with consideration and even with prodigal- 
ity, had yet squandered her little fortune, 
and now, apparently, left her destitute, 
But while his niece is sadly pondering on 
her future he suddenly returns from Amer. 
ica as secretary of the Nevada Silver Min- 
ing Company, and informs her that she 
must make friends with Miss Helen Dey- 
ereux, since that young lady is the owner 
of a piece of land next that of his company, 
of which he desires to get possession. This 
episode is the real commencement of the 
tale; for “of all human beings Miss Dev- 
ereux was the only one Fannie really hated, 
as she was the only one to whom the 
girl had ever done a downright, de. 
liberately cruel wrong.” Miss St. Simon, 
being a somewhat unscrupulous young 
lady, naturally desperately loves a Mr. 
Talbot Castlemaine, whom she permitted 
once to pay court to Miss Devereux. The 
latter person, in turn, is the silent worshiper 
of a Mr. Gregory Alleyne, whom Miss 8t, 
Simon determines to catch and marry, out 
of spite against her rival im the Castle. 
maive affair. This determination greaty 
approves itself to the rascally uncle, sinc 
Alleyne, unlike Castlemaine, is rich, and 
his niece must make a wealthy alliance to 
please his ideas and advance his pecuniary 
interests. Castlemaine, however, is a for- 
tune-hunter in earnest, so that Fannie 
concocts another plan—that of getting rich 
herself out of the Nevada business, and 
then getting him back again as herlover. A 
pleasant young fellow, Roland Spencer, 
aged twenty-two, meanwhile falls in love 
with Miss St. Simon himself, and the plot 
is rendered sufficiently complicated to satis- 
fy the most inveterate novel-reader—and 
all this in thirty-two pages. Shortly after, 
however, Castlemaine, who has repaired to 
England, to visit and fish for Miss Devereux, 
somewhat falls in love himself with Miss 
Marian Payne, with whom Miss Deve- 
reux is staying, Then, from a sense of 
duty to avarice, he proposes to Miss 
Devereux, gets accepted, is thrown by 4 
horse, narrowly escapes death, is wept 
over passionately by Marian, suddenly in- 
herits a fortune, is released by Miss Deve- 
reux, marries Marian, and goes to Italy. 
There he soon begins to tire of his wife and 
to flirt with a Russian lady, for whom he 
fights‘ duel with a Neapolitan. Some- 
what remorseful, not because of his wrong- 
doing, but on account of his. having 
wearied of the Russian woman, he then 
returns to England. By this time Miss St. 
Simon has caught Gregory Alleyne, and be, 
going to America for a season, has made a 
will leaving her his property in case of 
death. Then she meets Castlemaine in 
Baden and makes less of a fool of herself 
than does he, to begin with; but soon likes 
his society better than ever and dreads 
Alleyne’s return. Marian all this time is 
somewhat unbappy, and Roland Spencer 
and Miss Devereux, looking on, perceive 
the drift of things and are themselves not 
very gay. Castlemaine and Miss St. Simon 
part, at length, in transports of frozen 
agony, so to speak. The day of ber mar- 
riage to Alleyne approaches. © Miss: St. 
Simon's uncle’s mine speculation explodes, 
and he is shown, in New York, to be a 
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precious. rascal... His. arrest in Paris 
follows. Fanvie thinks, by s tere 
mistake, that Alleyne bas deserted 
her at the last moment, and she ar- 
ranges to elope with Castlemaine. Roland 
Spencer pursues her; and she leaves the 
trysting-place at the last minute, stung by 
remorse, and starts to return to Paris with 
Spencer before Castlemaine’s arrival. The 
train that brings Castlemaine is wrecked. 
He receives a fatal wound; and, dying with 
Miss St. Simon beside him, he thinks ber 
Marian, his wife, repents in righteous de- 
lirium, and dies. Around his body, .in 
strange meeting, gather Fannie St. Simon, 
Gregory Alleyne, Helen Devereux, and 
Roland Spencer. Miss St. Simon, in a 
paroxysm of insene wildness, confesses 
how she once deceitfully parted Alleyne 
and Miss Devereux, and the curtain falls 
omthis’ hideous scene, which ends the last 
chapter but one. In the final chapter of all 
Alleyne marries Miss Devereux; Miss St. 
Simon lives, inherits a fortune, and be- 
comes & most exemplary person, paying off 
her uncle’s debts; and it begins to look as 
though Roland Spencer and Marian, Castle- 
maine’s rich widow, will marry. 

We have followed the course of this ex- 
trdordinary novel at length, since its plot 
is.one of unsual complexity. The charac- 
ters often act uopieasantly, the atmosphere 
is mephitic almost all the time, and the 
events as narrated would seem to surpass 
credibility—a great fault ina novel like 
this, But a story may be very romantic 
and improbable without surpassing things 
which occur in this workaday world. 
Mr. Benedict would have done better 
had ;he constructed a tale with half 
as* many people in it and with much 
less luridity in its sky; but he has in 
this instance won, at least, a half suc- 
cess, where somebody else might have failed 
utterly. Not many of our novelists write 
more easily and entertainingly; and some- 
times Mr. Benedict is not only facile and 
interesting but powerful as well. 





.s.-The Memoirs of John Quincy Adams (J. 
B. Lippincott & Co.) bave reached their sixth 
volume. This installment will be deemed quite 
as interesting and valuable as any one of its 
five pred-cessors, It embraces the period 
between June, 1822, and May, 1825, and in- 
clades Mr. Adams’s last years as Secretary of 
State and first months as President. The poli- 
tics of the time will be found an entertaining 
theme for study, éven by persons not specially 
interested in the career of the autbor of these 
memoirs; and, if'Mr. Adams is occasionally 
tiresome, he is also an observer of discretion 
in places affording, certainly, abundant oppor- 
tunities for a wide view of the political hori- 
zon, Autobiographies, even of persons in 
humble station, are apt to be interesting, and 
itia not always that we are permitted to hear 
a president talking about bis life and times. 


....Harper & Brothers have published fn a 
neat pamphlet the article on the Speeches of Pope 
Pius JX which Mr. Gladstone contributed to 
The Quarterly Review for January, 1875. 


‘}..Ginn Brothers have issued in a single 
volume the editions of Casar’s Gallic War and 
Cicero’s Orations published in the Allen and 
Greenough Latin Series, calling the book 
Course No. JI. It contains the usual amount 
of Latin prose required for admission to col- 
lege. They will issue, in a companion volume, 
“Course No. I,” which will contain four 
books of the Gallic War, Sallust’s Catiline, 
and the Cato Major, which is the amount re- 
quired in the ‘* First Course” prescribed for 
admission to Harvard. The latter volume will 
not euntain a vocabulary. The ove before us 
has a pretty full one, prepared by R. F. Pen- 
nell, A. B.,,a recent graduate of Harvard and 
at. present a teacher in Phillips Exeter Acad- 


emy. = 


....-Estes & Laurlat have published uni. 
formly, in attractive paper covers, new cdi- 
tions of Counterparts, by the author of 
“Charles Auchester’’; Stretton, by Henry 
Kingsley; and Woman's Love, by J. F. Smith. 
They have also issued a new edition, in paper, 
of Elena, an Italian Tale, by L. N. Comyn. 





NOTES. 


Bret Harte’s new novel will be begun in 
Scribner’s for November, 


G. W. Carleton & Co. are to publish a book 
by “a new humorist,’”? Mr. John A. Kingsbury. 


Macmillan & Co. will publish this autumn 
& complete edition of the poems of Christina 
G. Rossetti. 


Prof. Schele de Vere, of the University of 
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Virginia, has written a history of that. institu- 
tion. We trust it will be more infallible than 
his philological works. 


Maemillan & Co. have in press a library edi- 
tion, In three octavo yolumes, of Mr, J. R. 
Green’s ‘Short History of the English Peo- 
ple.” It will be revised end enlarged by the 
author. 


The Marquis of Lorne’s narrative poem will 
be published in the autumn, by Macmillan & 
Co. It will be of more than 3,000 lines, will be 
called “Guido and Lita, a Tale of the Riviera,” 
and will be founded ov an incident in a Sara- 
cen raid during the tenth century. 


Bayard Taylor is to edit D. Appleton & 
Co.’s “ Picturesque Europe.”” The work will 
be issued in the elaborate style of its prede- 
cessor, “ Picturesque America,” and promises 
to form a good companion to that beautiful 
publication. The first number will be out sext 
month. 


Sheldon & Co, anvounce a life of President 
Nott, by Prof. Tayler Lewis, and the ‘* History 
of Ancient and Modern Philosophy” which 
the late Prof, Joseph Haven left in manuscript. 
The latter book, we suppose, will ist of 
lectures delivered by the author before his 
classes. 


“ Tennyson,” says the Herald, ‘never smokes 
any but Virginia tobacco. The late John R. 
Thompson kept him supplied with the best the 
market afforded.” A writer in Lippincott, a 
while ago, said that Tennyson smoked nothing 
but clay pipes, and broke his pipes after one 
smoke apiece. 


The Academy publishes a list of its more em- 
inent contributors during 1874 and 187%. It in- 
cludes Frances Power Cobbe, Sidney Colvin, 
A. J. Ellis, Robinson Ellis, F. J. Fuarnivall, 
P. G. Hamerton, David Masson, John Morley, 
Max Miller, F. T. Palgrave, W. M. Rossetti, 
A. H. Sayce, G. A. Simcox, W. W. Skeat, A. 
C. Swinburne, and Isaac Taylor. 


Mr. Longfellow is to put forth a new book 
this autumn. It willinclude “ The Hanging 
of the Crane” and “‘ Morituri Salutamus,” and 
will also contain a new poem entitled “The 
Masque of Pandora” and a ‘‘ Book of Sonnets,” 
containing the various sonnets which the 
author has contributed to The Atlantic Monthly 
of late years. 





“That dream of scholars,°a universal in- 
dex,” says the Boston Transcript, “is sgain 
vigorously urged in a pamphlet by Mr. J. A. 
Cross, of London. He proposes that each 
great library, learned society, and publishing 
firm shall take a portion of the work in band, 
and that a central office be established, to 
which their respective contributions shall con- 
verge. He proposes not one alphabet of all 
literature, but a separate subject index for 
each great division of human knowledge, to 
be published as an independent work and 
bought by those interested in that special 
study.’ 


“There is a prospect,”’ says The World, “ of 
a large central library at Rome, under the 
active efforts of the Italian minister, Signor 
Bonghi. The Jesuit College confiscated by 
the Government, with its ground, has been ap- 
propriated to the new library, which is to be 
called ‘ Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele.’ Sixty- 
three thousand printed volumes and 3,000 
manuscripts belonging to the College are the 
nucleus of the library, besides 350,000 volumes 
and a large number of manuscripts taken from 
the now defunct monasteries and nunneries of 
Italy. The new additions are to be of a differ- 
ent character and will supply Rome with works 
om modern science and literature,” 


An Englishman, Mr. James Heywood, has 
been offering prizes for the best essays in favor 
of the disuse of the Athanasian Creed. The 
Examiner, which is not very orthodox, says: 

‘* The prize offered by Mr. James Heywood 
for the best essay on the disuse of the damna- 
tory clause of the Athanasian Creed would 
seem to haye drawn a host of competitors. As 
many.as one hundred and sixty-seven essays 
were sent in, and the judges report that, with 
few exceptions, they were well-written papers. 
The prize of £50 was awarded to Mr. Charles 
Pebody, of Bristol; and a second prize of £25 
to Mr. C. 8. Kenny, Fellow of Downing Col- 
lege, Cambridge. ‘lhe prize essays are to be 
published shortly, and we shall be curious to 
see whether the stimulus of competition has 
produced any new reasons why we should not 
damn everlastingly every body who differs from 
us.’ 


The recent failure of Lee & Shepard came 
as @ surprise to everybody save publishers, 
certainly, and we do not believe publishers 
expected it. The house has built up its cata. 
logue with prudence and good judgment; and, 
while it does not contain any very large num- 
ber of standard works by American authors, 
it is yet rich in favorite javeniles. Books for 
children are in as good demand the year round, 
and especially in the autumn, as almost any 
class of literature; and the season just open- 
ing would doubtless have been a profitable 
one to the house in this particular, Lee & 





Shepard, in Boston, and Lee, Shepard & Dil- 


lingham, in New York, hadalso a large jobbing 
business. Exceptional circumstances crippled 
the finances of the house. Its creditors bave 
seeméd disposed to treat it in a very consider- 
ate manner, and, with their kind assistance, 
we trust the house will soon be on its feet 
again. 


The British Quarterly Review favorably 
notices the life of Commodore Foote, by Prof. 
Hoppin, of Yale, which was published last 
year. It says: “‘ This is a full and well-written 
memoir of an able and excellent man. With- 
out any high-flown eulogy and permitting the 
subject to speak for himself, it traces him 
from boyhood through all the vicissitudes of 
life, up to its peaceful close. It will be found 
interesting to all naval men, in England as well 
asin America. Itis a beautiful illustration of 
the fact that it is possible amid the tempt- 
ations of a seafaring life and the excitements 
of national strife to fearand serve God.’’ The 
same periodical has, ina review of Browning’s 
“ Aristophanes’s Apology,” this sensible 
sentence: ‘‘He is so involved and so prone 
to read one mind through another that it is 
indeed difficult to disentangle the bare facts, 
and without a clear perception of them the in- 
terest is speedily lost.’’ 


“The Rev. Edward Everett Hale’s new 
story,” says The Tribune, ‘will be begun in 
Scribner's Magazine for January, on the con- 
clusion of Dr. Holland's ‘Sevenoaks.’ 
Though not strictly a centennial story, it deals 
with the early history of the nation and ap- 
peals, therefore, to the omnipresent spirit. 
The title is ‘Philip Nolan’s Friends; or, Show 
your Passports.’ Philip Nolan will be re- 
membered as the famous ‘Man without a 
Country,’ who did yoeman service during the 
war by suggesting to people that it was very 
uncomfortable indeed not to have a country. 
Philip Nolan was pictured as having been ban- 
ished for participation in Burr’s attempt at 
rebellion. He was purely a creation of Mr. 
Hale’s, yet the newspapers gave any number 
of additional facts about him and Mr. Hale 
himself received letters from people who re- 
membered this very Nolan. The new story 
will be illustrated by sketches by Mr. Hale’s 
daughter.” 


The Saturday Review thinks that we are now- 
adays passing through a visitation of the 
scribbling mania, and deems the magazines 
about the most afflicted, especially in the mat- 
ter of poetry. ‘“‘ The editors of magazines incur 
a serious responsibility when they admit such 
poetry as thet which now abounds in their 
pages. They minister encouragement to minds 
diseased. A large number of otherwise estim- 
able people seem to labor under the necessity 
of putting their thoughts into meter. Perhaps 
we should not say their ‘thoughts.’ Thouglts 
are what their compositions most want. They 
put nonsense into rbyme, if they can, or else 
into blank verse, and, not content with this 
fatal step, further insist on rushing into print, 
It is a fact that many people who cannot write 
intelligible prose are able to make verse, intel- 
ligible or not, and their mania for seeing it io 
type is such that long and repeated applica- 
tions of cooling sentences like ‘Declined with 
thanks’ will not appease the fever in their 
blood.” 


A clerical correspondent of The Evangelist 
objects to the common custom of giving to 
ministers discounts on books. He says: 

“Is it proper to ask whyshould ministers be 
entitled to discount and the fall price be re- 
quired of others? Is it because, as 8 class, 
they are more poorly paid than other men, and 
should, tlfrefore, be treated as mendicants ? 
It is doubtful whether this aspect of the case 
would be agreeable or strictly true ; and yet it 
is upon thie grenpes undoubtedly, that the 
favor isgranted. But, supposing it to be true, 
why should not the druggist and the grocer, 
the hardware dealer atid the tailor, make a 
twenty percent. discount, as well as the book- 
seller? . « « Wedoubt the rightfalness of 
such distinctions and qnestion whether all 
such favors, whether from booksellers, rail- 
roads, or the Government itself, do not have # 
tendency to degrade the profession and to de- 
tract from an independence which, above all 
men, they should seek to retain. We do not 
believe it in accordance with the teaching of 
the New Testament or with the practice of 
Christ and his apostles thus to ask or accept 
of favors. The chief apostle would maintain 
his independence even to the extent of declin- 
ing all pay for his preaching. Christ asked no 
exemption for himself or his disciples from 
the taxes to which other men were subject.” 


One of the more prominent English Ritual- 
istic clergymen, Dr. F. G, Lee, of All Saints’, 
Lambeth, has lately published two big vol- 
umes, entitled ‘‘Glimpses of the Supernatural,’”’ 
in which a large number of stories are told in 
a very credulous manner. The Spectator re- 
views the book severely and somewhat wittily. 
Dr. Lee has, it says, “ collected with great in- 
dustry and recorded im a lively and interesting 
way two volumes full of anecdotes, of which 
the vast majority assume that the dead are 
still animated by those lower passions which 
must needs be extinct in the grave, snd yet 
have somehow lost those nobler and pure 
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affections. which—if anytbing in us can survive 

'dissolation—niust surely live forever.” The 
review closes with this inquiry: ‘ Regarding 
the remainder of Dr. Lee’s volumes, which are 
filled with the wildest histories of magic and 
witeheraft, we can really make no remark 
beyond asking the question: Is the respected 
Vicar, himself an instance of the return of de- 
parted spirits? Surely, the man who penned 
many of these pages must have been born, at 
the very latest, in the seventeenth century ?” 


The Churchman’s London correspondent, 
in a recent letter, savagely criticises Green’s 
‘*History of England,” on partisan religious 
grounds. “Let any well-instracted histo- 
rian,” he says, “‘who is at the same time 
an honest Churchman, sit. down steadily to 
read this fascinating book, and I do not hes} 
tate to say that he will find it the most partial, 
one-sided, and, therefore, inadequate account 
of our eventful history that bas ever ap 
peared ; and that is saying a great deal. It is 
one thing to bring out the literature and 
social life of a nation, the antiquities and the 
religious passions of a people, and to relegate 
the acts of kings and queens, the battles and 
sieges of history toaninferior place. Though 
thfs is ridiculously overdone in the present 
case, it isa.fault on the right side; but let 
any one take the author’s conception of the 
Reformation, of, Elizabeth, Anne, Charles the 
First, the Episcopate generally, and, indeed, all 
topics in which the Church plays a leading 
part, and he will see that the book might be 
written by a rabid schismatic. It is, indeed, 
among tbe Nonconformists that it chiefly 
circulates ; for them it is written, just like 
Froude’s books, which strike into that same 
soil. This is not the history of England. This 
can be no ‘almost perfect book.’ Its coloring 
is wrong, ite facts distorted. Would that ou: 
Church writers would only imitate his good 
points. Meanwhile, let us suspend our judg- 
ment.’ This is the first unfavorable notice 01 
the book that we have seen, and in the 
writer’s criticism of a work we are still obliged 
to call admirable somewhat too much temper 
is displayed. 
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NOW READY. 


THALHEIMER’S 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


A History of England, for the Use of Schools, by M. 
E. THALHEIMER, A. M., author of “ Ancient and 
Medieval and Modern History.” 12mo, cloth, 288 
Ppp. Dlustrated. $1.50. 














An admirable work, written in the entertaining style 
of the author’s “ Ancient History” and “ Medisval 
and Modern History,” which have been pronounced 
unrivaled by the press and leading educators- 
Spirited Mlustrations by FARNY. Double-page maps 
and numerous sketch-maps, skillfully drawn and 
engraved. 


Published by 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


Cincinnati and New York. 


CHURCH HISTORY STORIES. 


By EMMA LESLIE. 





Tilustrated. Imo. Bach............ ......-- $1 3 
GLAUCIA, AStory of Athens in the First 
Century. 


FLAVIA; or, Loyal unto the End. A Tale 
of the Church in the Second Century. 

QUADRATUS. A Tale of the World in the 
Charch. 


AYVESHA. A Tale of the Times 
hammed. 


“These volumes are written in graphic style and 
— sustained interest. They furnish clear and un- 
moreted ictures of the struggles and triumphs 

. faith in those trying periods and are worth 

ped Ae : hundred of the weak fictions which are 
pocket er ee ‘Sunday-sehoo! libraries.”—From Chris- 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


805 BROADWAY, New York. 























Superior to all other collections for the 
encouragement of CONGREGATIONAL 
BINGING. wii 

On the receipt of 8 Postal Card orter, we will 
send Pastors and Music Committees amphlet 
containing # statement of the peculiar es of — 
book—its plan, its method, and other merits; also 
a few Specimen Pages, and Testimonials ‘from 
Churches and otbers using it. 

Prices as low as any, and lower than many. 
PUBLISHED BY 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co, 


NEW VORK and CHICAGO. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS IN ONE. | * 


BY ROBERT A. CAMPBELL. 
12mo, cloth, 288 pages. Price $1.50. The design of 
this work is to make a continuous narrative of all the 





showing their locationin the book. For sale by ail 
the Publishers, 
SRYAN, BRAND & CO., . 
608 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Series of Classics. 
Otto" s French and Germ 
is made to the faculties. "of all. leading ‘institutions. 
Catalogues sent on applicant. on. Address 
NRY HOLT 2% Bond street, New York. 


on ti any Books, write about them to 
. BIETENS & OO, Booksellers, Cincinnati. 0. 


nd POPULAR BOOKS. Send 
BODE 00.8 Ontnlogne: Boston 








STAND 
for J. BR. 





MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


New Singing Class and Convention Book ! 


CHOICE IN NAME! 
IN CONTENTS CHOICE ! 


CHOICE 
IN EVERYTHING THAT GOES TO MAKE A 
THOROUGHLY WIDE-AWAKE WORK 
FOR 
Conventions and Singing Classes. 


“THE CHOICE!” 


-——BY-— 
JAS. McGRANAHAN AND C. C. CASE, 
“Nothing like it since the tots King !”? 
Botesty ow ou ing School Departmen 
Exerci: 
Origina ving Part 86 e ns — Examples. 
Rousing Rounds and Graceful Glees. 
EVERYTHING CHOICE. 


No machine-made music! No thread-bare ! 
Ord ier specimen copies now, as the pommie 4 
great. 





Price $7.50 per doz. Single Copy fer exam- 
ination, 75 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





~ $30 per 100 copies. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 














SENT FREE 
DR. 8. 8. FITCH’S 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


containing ions * rules for the treatment 
<< Consumption, Heart Disease, Dreporeh — 
.. Fev seases, etc., etc. 
of ch 6 by a my an. rson sending their 
address to brs. 8. 8. FITCH & SON, Tl4 Broadway, 


New York. The standard receipts im this book are 
a a hundreds of dollars to any person with & 


OF CHARGE! 


Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


“BRIGHTEST AND BEST" 


HAS ALREADY BEEN ADOPTED 


BY ABOUT 


2,000 Sunday-schools ! 
“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


commends itself wherever used and promises to at- 
= as great popularity as any of our previous publi- 
cations. 


“BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 


is sold by Booksellers all over the 
United States. 


160 pages; price § $30 per 100 Copies. 


Examine “BRIGHTEST AND BEST’ 
before you buy a new song-book for your 
Genday-echeel. 

@™ Sent by mail, in 
twenty-five cents. Bo: 





per cover, io , apes of 
covers, 35 ce 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth St., New York. 
91 Washington St., Chicago. 


Gospel Singer. 


The Singing Book for all Sabbath Schools. 
JUST ISSUED. 


Sample copy, by mail, 35 cts, 


Lee & Walker, ? nica se 
STATIONERY. PICTURES, ETC. 


65 VISITING CARDS, 


50 WHITE and 15 SAMPLES, 
—~ neatest wea you ever saw, sent, postpaid, by re- 
upon receipt of % cents and a three-cent 
o second-class work leaves my office. You 


Rep, Damask, Tinted and White Bristol. I have 
more than 80 kinds of visiting cards. Sample-sheet 
of 66 styles of type, prices toe agents, circular, etc., 
sent with each new order. Your — will all want 
them when the peo Ton rs. Addr 

W. C. CANNON, 46 Kneeland "St. Boston, Mass. 


50 finely printed Bristoe Visiting Cards sent, post- 
pele, for 25 cents. Send stamp for samples. 
a Damask, Snowflake, no We have 80 
parle. ‘Agents W: anted. a, H. FULLER & CO., 




















jp oe A ae neatly printed on them, all sent 41 
Send “a for geo of my Glass. —— 


commissions offered. Add 


F. B. WASHBURN & CO., 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher, 251 BROADWAY, New York 





See Page 79 of this issue. 


52 OF THE FINEST VISItIne png em 
the world, White or Tinted, for % cenis. Green 





stamp forsampies. Our specimen book, Sar superior 
% anythin A rhe market and invaluable to Agents, 
cents. ress 
HARLOW & THATCHER, Middleboro, Mass. 


YOUR opies from the old masters. 30 
PAS wechn Sond Spo 


GRAPHIC CO., New York. 


ANTE PICTURES, % cents; 

00 Peers Book Picuures, 25 cents; 3 Card 
of ail, rid gents i 

ja -< 35 RUSSELL & CO., Medford, Mass. 


Magic — and 100 Slides for $100. 
















E. & H. T. ANTHORY & Lo> 91 BRoAD- 
x4y.S N. Y., © ee ee sony 
galethorcopes. Albums and Poeteoreban of of "Celeb 


mium at Vienna 

E on 50 Bristol Cards for ya | 

OPE NESE Card Case for 8 cts. mples of 
Marple. | o Damask, Repp, o80., for OR ay Am 
been 5. Bs SOUTH WORTH & CO., Brockton, Mass, 
Puzzle—Oconowoc, 2%ec. Original recipe 
RIZ -s sure cure toe Warm never Known to 
d stamp. Cure for Corns, stamps; 

















[September 9, 1875. 


edinaeniin 


BIBLE-STORY GAME, 


tain 48 full p: 
most inserestin, Bible stories. The children are 
fascinated with them. 


8§.-8. TEA ERS, Jone classes will know more 
about Bible vay Loy r having these cards a week 
than you can find e to teach them ina year. 


» OFnERS, these cards are just what you want 
to read t and instruction 
pignded in arare 


rare degr 
Price 75 Cents. Raaress th 
the game by return mail, 


R. BR. LANDIS, Puablisher, 
Post-oflice Box 544, Chicage, Ill. 
2” Write for this before you lose the address. 





e publisber and receive 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 


CHURCHORGANS 


+. e tes ha price e ‘consistent with the quality given 
and guaran Send stamp for Catalogues. 
Be g. 2G HOOK € E HASTINGS, Boston, 
largest and most coups te in'the < a 
e n 
ESTA LISHED 327. 











GRAND, 
SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


These instruments have been before the public for more 
than forty years, and upon their excellence alone have at~ 
tained an 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
which establishes them 

UNE UALED 
for their TONE, TOUCH, WO 
DURABILITY 





They have received Seventy-five Gold and Silver Medale, 
over all other competitors. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 


No. 112 Fifth Ave., 350 W. Baltimore 8t., 
(above 16th Street), Nos. 1,3,5,and 7 N. Eutaw &., 
NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. 





GEO. WOODS & CO.'S ORGANS. 





These rentirtianle instruments omvel all others of 
their class for 


BEAUTIFUL QUALITY OF TONE, 
THOROUGH CONSTRUCTION, 
ELEGANCE OF STYLE AND FINISH, 
AND THEIR 
GREAT VARIETY OF MUSICAL 
EFFECTS. 

THE PIANO STOP 


is an invention of great importance, suppl to the 
organ an element of life and brilliancy. 7 reed 


Warercoms Waskbaton 
8t., Chicago; 28 Ludgate Hill, London 


RAVEN 


ORGANS. 


7 Stops, 2 Sets Reeds. 


PRICE $130. 
Send for Circular to 











RAVEN & CO., 
Dobos 
| STEINWAY 


(SUCCESSORS TO RAVEN & BACON), 
received the cal dma MEDAL 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 
THE 





STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 


Every Piano Warranted tor Five Years. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
Warerooms 109 and 111 Kast 14th St., N. Y. 





WHITNEY & HOLMES 


ORGANS. 


with Valuapi 
FUREY, ERGANT, SUL, ei Iatanle 
"PHOUSAND Or ‘Tt 


rie 
ity. Warranted Five Years. 
WHITNEY & HOLMES ORGAN CO., Quincy, Ti. 


CHAMBERS’ 


STERLING PIANOS. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 
'. d for information, circulars, and 
Dricertit,» Guazan aoty unlimited. fommee via (Sent for ap- 


Dior” “Address Chambers bers inne F 





venue, N ‘New York. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 
Cuugcy ano wo Graves 0 éL Oncans, 


“feostcaons ond torcnt Fired wpon ap 








UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th St., 
[Established 1834.) NEW YORK, 

Send for Mustrated Circular aad Price- List. 














AGENTS WANTED. 
LADY AGENTS. 


The most rapid-selling pnd of Genuine Meritt 
ever invented. Necessary every day in every home. 
Exclusively for ladies ana children, Thousands sold. 

ofits large. Business per and 
certain. Illustrated Catal Sree. Sample of specialty 
forwarde d on receipt of @. Agents Agents wanted everywhere’ 


LA PERLE RUBBER CO., 9 Chambers 8t., N.Y. 


ANEW BOOK BY 


MARK TWAIN 


will give you choice of field and Golde 

Get on the course at once and you will % WIN. Out: 

costs nothing. Ev hing furn Send in your names 

ond | sovee ou vento or for circulars, at a & 
ICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford 


Vins stad for strealarerane cake bold of cur oo 


Arabistan: 


OR, THE LAND OF THE ARABIAN AN WIGHTS, 


By Cc 
DUCTION by AYA 














cinati 0! ed; ANE hed 
alles wont av 190._? beautiful Miliustrstons ane “ 
Elegantly bo low to m erie 
OUTFIT FREE to all perk Tee? B.4 ght 
Gira" ofe ulars, and |: terms, to nearest o! 
& CO., Hartjor Ct., Chicago, IU., or 





K AGENTS WANTED 


= SL EANINGS 


dertu uisite continent, ingeni 
ul facts ane men nen 


Jn Shee iie BIG. mitted 


repo 
aweek! It really outsells ali other book ie rm one hoy 
“only to see it is to buy it.” We want 10,000 more 
Agents now—men or women—and we will a Outht Free 
to those who will canvass. Large — with full par 
——- terms, etc., sent free to all poo 

D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hantrorn, Conm 








ANTED-—Reliable Agente to sell Dr. S.. we 
CHASE’S latest and most valuable wo: 

tled “DR. CHASE’S ay ae PHYSICIAN, ak 

EEP ER, A yy D RECEIPT 


“ie THE PEOPLE'S B Pelle 
Is needed in every household. pe 4 TERRI- 
TORY GIVEN. Agents more than a a 
Money. Sample Copies sent On_recei 

Price Sos For Terms address CHAS PUBLISH. 
ING CO., TOLEDO, OHIoO. - 





cnonatal Charmi Lon Phomeowelr t= 
autiful * Charming = ow lov 
What are exclamations 


duced by the European and Ame: Chremo b- 

— ¥ ery one will want them. It 

no talking to sell the H fhey for them- 
Ives. Can TS, nd ladies and gentlemen 


ivasse n 
out of employment this the best opening e 
offered to make money. For full 
samp for confidential circular. Ad F. 
& Co., 738 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


THAT P AYS, 


b made by Agents a 
did aancetmens cf of ay pave and pictures. talon 
free. E. C. Barclay | Hs “ga 

and 179 West ri oe Cocina O 


$350 Buing articles i inthe world. ted, 2 aA 4 


free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 





WOR! 








ENT H ARCH 
GLOSS wanted in very family’ Sample, with 
chromo, 35 cts. SS, 1 Chromos, , new 


i) r dozen, — rticulars ad 
Bi, BS £0 tarktte CO.. Boston, 


Agents Wanted for a 


CCESS_IN bey We 


Selling ms MONEY 


Gieuler Con SiS Avch Oc, Puiladelph: 


A MONT H~Agen wanted every- 
Tey a nese bonoraiile and first 
naw 3 Partioulers sent free. Address 

J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Ue a ee 


AGENTS WANTED to canvass for 73 styles of 


Mintimer Bey 


M , 540 Washington 8t., 
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E. B. FOOTE, M. D. 


120 Lexington Avenne, 

Cor. E. 28th 8t., NEW YORK, 
AN INDEPENDENT PHYSICIAN, 
TREATS ALL FORMS OF 
CHRONIC DISEASE 


AND RECEIVES 
Letters from ali parts of the Civilized World. 


BY HIS ORIGINAL WAY OF 


CONDUCTING A MEDICAL PRACTICE 
HE IS TREATING 
Numerous Patients in Europe, 
the West Indies, the Dominion 
of Canada, and in every 
State of the Union. 


ADVICE GIVEN IN THE OFFICE 0R 
BY MAIL FREE OF CHARGE. 


No ym mt od bene ys or or deleterious drugs used. 


neat Too TEI tacts cor 

nearly or quite 40,000 cases. All facts connected 

each case are carefally recorded, whether they 
communicated by letter or in person, or observe: 

the Doctor or his associate physicians. The eran 
all scientific medical men. 

All invalids at a distance are required to answer 
extended list of plain questions, which will be a 
nished by mail free or at the office. A complete sys- 
tem of registering prevents mistake or confusion. 

@ books never consulted except by the physicians 
of the nen nema For free consultation send for 
list of question 

A ae y- page ; pamphlet of evidences of success sent 
free also. 

Address Dr. E. B. FOOTE, 


Box 788, New York. 


nape WANTED. 

& is the author of “MEDICAL COMMON 
penned a art also of * IN HomME TALK,” more 
recently biished, which has sold tothe extent of 
70,000 cop on: also “SCIENCE LIN STORY,” which is 
now being published in series. 


CONTENTS PABLES 





of alle ing the first t d work (which is 
out of print) wil) be sent free on application to either 
Dr. FOOTE or the Murray Hil] Publishing a 
whose office is 120 East 28th Street. Agen 
men and women—wanted to sell the foregoing works, 
%. whom a liberal profit will be allowed. The in- 

ings of small fortunes have been made in selling R. 
FoorTr’s popular works. “PLAIN HoME TALK” is 
particularly adapted to adults and “SCIENCE IN 
Story ” is just the ae for the young, Send bs od 
contents tables and see for yourselves. The form 
answers a multitude of questions which ladies and 
gentlemen feel a delicacy about asking of their physi- 
cians. There is nothing in peesemse i all like ei — 
of the foregoing works. “ SCIE N STO 

onl be ea of egents or of the Pub blishers, i PLAIN 
HO LK” is published in both the English and 
Goodin lanpenges: Once more, 


ACENTS WANTED. 
ADDRESS AS ABOVE. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


mi, 4 canvass a re Holly's 
atent La mary For k. The most use: 
selling househ d article ever invented. Itis an article 
of merit, waaies in_every house. Sells at sight and 
pays a larg Exclusive territory given. Sam- 
7 fos sent ry aby address on receipt of retail price, ont 
e also have 180 Ng er first-class Novel- 
ties that retail f ; ~~ 10 to 0 tat 
ress, enclos ngs stam for 7 l_ particulars, ete., 
NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY MEQ CO, 
m P portland at, Boston, Mass. 


CAUTION—NOTICE.—The » ae eu E EDITION. 
Livi AND N BORS 0 


meee eee 


hie 30 Year f “LAST JOURNALS”) anfolde vividl 








ould anew —Agg More 


HUB BA RD BROS.,Pubs. ,723 Sansom 8t.,Phil.,Pa. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


SE ,,,,,,,—————————————E—>>_—=—=_=_=—=—~—=eEeE——— 


TRAVEL. . 


FALL RIVER LINE 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


BRISTOL aud PROVIDENCE. 


Hall’s Bands engaged for the 
ason. 
Leave New York daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Pier 28 N. R.,at 5 P. M. 
Trains leave Boston daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Old Colony R.-R. Depot, at 4:30 and 6:3) P.m., and 





ers. 


the East, South, and West. 


J. R. KENDRICK, Sup’t. 0. C. R.-R. 
GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Only Direct Line to France. 


THE GENERAL TRANSATLANTIC com anys 
MA STEAMSHIPS BETWE 
EW YORK AND HA whe 
The sptenaia vessels on th favorite route for the 

Continent (veins more southerly than any other) will 

sail from vier No. 50 North River as follows 

AMERIQUE. Pousoiz, f me tg Wy Se - 1sth. 

*PEREILRE. Daure, Saturda: 

*VILLE D# PARIS. canes. Saturday. Oct. 16th. 
PRICF OF PASSAGE IN GOLD (including wine): 
First_cabin, $110 to $120, according to accommoda- 

n. nd in. $72. Third cabin. $40. 
Return tickets at reduced rates. 

Steerage , with superior accommodations and in- 

cluding al necessaries without extra charge. Steam- 

ers marked thus * do not carry steerage passengers. 
GEORGE MACKENZI®£, Agent, 55 Broadway’ 











EDUCATION. 
BOSTON 
University School of Medicine. 


@ OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


The Fall Term commences October. * 1875. 

FEES. — Matriculation, $5. Course, $100. Three 
Years’ Ticket, = Gra juates of Slane Schools, $50. 
Graduation, $30. For further information address 


J. H. WOODBURY, Registrar, 
No. 165 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


All Having Children to Bducate or School 
Taxes to pay wi will fiad peots in pa) ** American Edu- 
ney Now’ Price 20 cts., or $2 per annum, 

Ww. SC ‘GRMERHORN %00., 14 Bond st., N. ¥ 


THE TWIN EDUCATORS ! 


If you have a Daughter to Educate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in Music, send for lars of the pes — 
Western Institutions—The Young Ladies’ 

(a atory of Mute Young Ladies “Mast and The Ultnots on 
servatory of to — usical College). Un- 


ANDERS, Su intendent 
pm 2 hee gery int. 











Ame 


connect at Fall River with one of the above Steam- 


aap 
Tickets sold at all principal R.-R. Ticket Offices in 


SPECIAL COURSE OF CSION, IS SHB PRENS- 
PLES OF FARMING. 


THE BUSSEY INSTITUTION, 


@ School of Agriculture and Horticulture in 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
offers a syaemmitic three years’ course of instruction 
in pe ture and useful and ornamental gardening 


d stock-raising. 
“Spool bre may take any of the following 
courses— 
ake curacture and diseases of domestic animals. 
re ‘the fungi injurious to vegetation. Ass’t Prof. 


ARLO 
3. ) a pew bneny, =~ 6 Prof. 


STORER. 
4. Fiek lessons on weeds and other 
plants of figte arent t to O aarionlt urists. Mr. WRIGHT. 
s. Mr. WRIGHT. 


ns ms the study of farm: 
loan examinaw is required for admission to these 
courses; but aahee must be at least eightee: = og 
of age. Fees will be remitted to indigent students. 
For further information address 


Prof. F. H. STORER, Dean, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


school is open, on e terms, to persons ofall 
Phan mn a and Divin a! Students can attend, 
without i ny instruction given in 
the other departments of the University. Informa- 
tion in re hye tS pecuniary aid will be 
sent on sapligation to Prof. Oliver Stearns,D.D,, 
Cambridge, Mass. 








The Sage —- for Lady Students. 


THIS Inshurr0n } as been erected and endowed 
by the Hon ata cost of $300, in con- 
nection with wy Sache niversity, on condition that 
young women shall receive at the University an edu- 
cation — ogenpe en, and broad as that provided for 
young 

The SCollege es is heated by ——, Beneed by 
gas. carefully ed,and provided with Bath 
ee Botanical "Garden, and Ornamental 

roun 

The lady students have the privilege of all the 
courses of instruction given in the University and to 
the sermons poompes uring the year in the adjacent 
University pel, dis ee clergymen of 
various reli; ious. boriles arious of the 
country, under a cpectal ee for that purpose. 

he entire number of lady students who can be ac- 
commodated during the coming Daiversisy ear, be- 
ginning in September, is one bundred and twenty 
and epplicnnte for rooms will be caabened in the 
order of application. 

For cireular, containing full 


iculars, address 
PRESIDENT OF CORNE 


UNIV VERSITY 
Ithaca, N.Y. 





Lawrence Scientific School, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


This School provides a four-years course in En- 
gineering. leading to the degree of Civil En, near or 
— Engineer, and three-years courses in Chem- 
istry, in Natural History, and in Mathematics, Phys- 
ies, and Astronomy, each of which leads to the 
gree of 8.B. e portion of the ‘nenreciten is the 
same as that given to undergraduates in the College. 
Students of the Scientific Schoo! can oecupy rooms in 
college buildings and board at Memorial Hall. The 
opportunities for students in al] the branches above 
pa ae are ver reat, the University bei 
ly provided wit! aboratories, apparatus, & 
collectinns. Examinations for admission will be nes 
Soptontber 30th and October Ist, beginning at 8 A.M 
For information address 


JAMES W. HARRIS, Secretary. 


OSHKOSH BUSINESS COLLECE, 
pn mag at Oshkosh, Wis.,is the largest, most com- 
plete, and thorough Business College in the North- 
west. The course of instruction embraces Book- 
i: Aaeee Commercial Law, 








Boerding and Per Sahoo} for Tedien, situ- 
ted 1809 St. ee will be re- 
opened September sun, a8 

MISS 8S. A. eons. 

Miss 3) PINDELL. } Principals, 


PAWLING INSTITUTE 


struction in all branch 
Languages, Music Painting, and Drawing. The best 
sehen! in Eastern New York. Address R. A. JACOBS, 
Pawling, N. Y., for Catalogue. 


WOMAN’S SPITAL MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE E OF CHICAGO. 
The jh ctures — commence 

the bth of October and po he 21 week 

e faculty consists of 16 professors. tt aims at the 
thorough medical education of women. Clinical ad- 
vantages good. For further information — 

CORRESPONDING SEC’Y, 338 West Washington 8&t., 

Chicago, Il. 


]) 2233 SQUARE SEMINARY. 











MAPLEWOOD? INSTITUTE FOR Zour 
LADIES, PITTSFIELD, MAS: 4 
has rare advantages for Music, tomas Se unriv- 
aled beauty, and a Kindergarten. et to be ex- 





HOR LADIES ONLY, 


nts Nae ~ agg sella Skirt-S 
one ana 86 Bn ono Address or ~ yon 
OLD, 21 E. 16th St. hey Y York. 


pended in aid of thasen needing it. Addr 
REV. C, V. SPEAR, the. Principal. 


FALLEY SEMINARY, Fulton,Oswego Co 
A good home and a thorough school. 25th’ os 
Address EV.JAMES en 








AGENTS WANTED 1r,Dr, March’s 


PR T SCENES IN put oN Le, 


bib ot THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
No doctrinal test for admission. No prod for 
=. and poous-sent. Students of good promise 
ee Goat case of need. Term opens 
Sept. 13. ply to Pres, LIVERMORE, Mead@ville, Pa. 





icent NEW BOOK m Pres: 
Nadrons bs c. MCCURDY & Go. Et Philadelphia. Pa. 
es worth $1 


$5 to $20 Feo. brim rr wOOn Co Bore and, Me. 


a day athome. Agents wanes: Outfitand 
$12 terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


AGENTS sosvon'Novctty Con woston, mas" 


$15 & BH SNASGN EGO. Nessun Se Nee. 

















$2 508, a Moath with prota: gets bs —< oo hy my 
8. M. SPENCER, bit ton st., Boston, Mass. 

$75 per Week. ts tee wag Sg For 
outfit 2 cts. FRITCH & WALKER, Dayton, O. 





ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston), Mass. Attractive 
home; best instruction in all branches; i oars 
of manners, and morals; nearly 
year begins Sept. 23d. Address early. 
LES C. BRAGDON Principal. 


FLUSHING (N. Y.) INSTITUTE, 
Boarding School for Boys Reems We tks 
Sept. Mth. A. EP NORTHROP. B. A. FAIRCHILD. 


“MRS. PARKS’ ge welts pa ca Ladies 
New Brunswick, N. J it. ith. Twelve 
family pupils LS 


Mock ralre, £- poqmEs. ond A, E. H. 











KW ELL’ Leg TE, School’ for 
Soarg Latics, Ladies Springfield, ase, yt a Sept. lith. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


SOUTHERN 
HOTEL, 


: ST. Louls, 

FRONTING ON WALNUT, FouR’ AND Firra 8trs. 
ys iy W ABNER &CO., Proprietors. 
. year s ote! as 

Te neat re oo 
he afer ae theaters, ar lod near the 


o} pee oe op woe - 
ao natn 


OCCIDENTAL — 
Psp tae 

















Fe LPS ‘yaar 
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tion address W. W. DAGGETT, Principal. 


Home School for ¥ Ladies, opens Sept, 15th. 
Misses J. 8. LOURIE & M. AND, Newburgh, N. Y. 








a nAtNcEY ga LL SCuecL. 259—265 Boyl- 
n. The forty-eighth year begins Sept. 
en, - complete sina is-given in the KINDER- 


GARTEN, RATORY, and UPPER DEPART- 
MENTS, with arrangements = SPECIAL STUDENTS. 
For particulars send for a Ca 


tote as & LADD. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy 


aes. Pa.—(For Hearéers only). 

m Wed Location el- 
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handsome and commodious. Course of Btudies ex- 
tensive. Thorough Instruction in Civil and Mechan- 
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Circulars apply to COL. THEO. HYATT, Pres 


HANOVER COLLEGE, IND. 


Te 3 ber, = meeps the second Wednesday of 
© full courses, Classical and Sci- 

th Proparavory Departenens. Full Faculty. 

Taition Soe. arding as low as elsewhere. 


For information or Catalogues apply to 
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PENNINGTON SEMINARY, ate FEMALE 
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0 extras exce ot in Le gh 
Term —< ~ 
address J 


ST. RD STI- 
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Srhool and College. 


THE religious body knd wn ‘as “ Disciples,” 
or, as they style themselves, ‘‘ Christians,” so 
numerous and influential in the Middle, West- 
ern, and Southwestern States, have grown rap- 
idly as an educational people, In the states of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and else- 
where. they have a large number of. colleges 
for male, female, and mixed students, which 
are conducted largely but not exclusively for 
denominational support. We here bricfly note 
a few of their leading institutions; Bethany 
College, Bethany, W. Va., founded 85 years 
ago, and presided over, until bis death, by 
Alexander Campbell, is denominationally con- 
sidered the most famous. It has superior col- 
lege properties, but an insufficient endowment. 
W. K. Pendleton, LL.D., is president of the fac- 
ulty. Kentucky University, located at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., was founded by J. B. Bowman, LL.D. 
Several years ago Bacon College and Transyl- 
vania University were merged into Kentucky 
University, and the State Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College attached to it, by special act 
of the legislature. This is the most extensive 
and complete institution under their control. 
It has more than a million dollars endowment, 
embracing Henry Clay’s Ashland estate and 
other properties in and near Lexington, Ky- 
The number of ‘students during the college 
year has exceeded seven hundred, but latterly 
the University has not been so prosperous. 
The difficulty is political, as those in control 
are Union men and the old Rebel element has 
been trying to get control. J. B. Bowman, 
LL.D., is regent. Northwestern Christian 
University is located at Irvington, near Indian- 
apolis, Ind. It has nearly one million 
dollars endowment fund and is in a flourish- 
ping condition. O. A. Burgess is president. 
Christian University, Canton, Mo., found- 
ed by the famous preacher, D. P. Hender- 
son, has had a prolonged infancy, but is 
still struggling to reach the ideal of its 
enthusiastic projector. Its era of prosperity 
may come, but it certainly has not yet. Eu 
reka College, Eureka, Ill.; Abingdon College, 
Abingdon, Ill.; Hiram College, of which the 
Hon. and Rev. James A. Garfield ‘used to be 
president and of which he was really the 
founder, Hiram, Ohio; Eminence College, 
Eminence, Ky.; Hocker College, Lexington, 
Ky.; and Oskaloosa College, Oskaloosa, Ia., 
are all firmly established, vigorously managed, 
and conspicuons schools among them. 


.-.-Prof. Olney, of Michigan University, 
author of some recent and valuable text-books, 
has a favorable word to say of denominational 
colleges: 

“The fact, that the beginnings of snch 
schools are small and their development slow 
argues nothing against them. An acorn ‘is 
small and a great oak is the growth of centu- 
ries. Harvard, Yale, Browa—were these not 
small in their beginnings aud of exceeding 
slow growth? The very effort necessary to 
secure the planting and developmeut of some 
things is one of the best fruits which they 
yield.”’ 

....Lhe Kentucky Military Institate has a 
teacher in charge of its department of lan- 
guages who willinstruet students in any one 
of nineteen languages they elect. The list 
does not include French and German, of 
which hundreds of competent teachers are to 
befound ; but Sanskrit, Anglo-Saxon, Hebrew, 
Syriac, Persian, ete. Prof. Blackwell is cer- 
tainly no inconsiderable linguist, and may aid 
the sons of the Southwest to realize the gift 
of tongues. 


...-The University of Michigan has in its 
faculty a professor who has been connected 
with it since its origin, 31 years ago. The 
alumni, unlike republics, have, in grateful re- 
membrance for his past services, raised a fund 
of $25,000 for his support during the remainder 
of his life. At his death it is to go to the en- 
dowment of another chair, 


.-.eMr. Thomas Wilson, a member of the 
Society of Friends, has given $20,000 to th 
Friends’ School in Baltimore, Md. The sam 
gentleman gave $5,000 to the Manual Laboe 
School in that city, a few years ago, 


se. While the Vallejo (Cal.) Chronicle favors 
the teaching of ths principles of political 
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== RTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, 


Brosident, Rowan W Whgiec Swasthnote: Be 
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ec y in the public schools, the Sacra- 
mento board of education has decided to dis 
continue all special studies except German. 


....They have dropped drawing as astudy in 
the Louisville (Kentucky) schools. The local 
lotteries supply all of that excitement that is 
needed. 


...» The Rey. Wm. HH. Adams, of Clintog 
IIL, has been elected president of the Illinois 
Wesleyan. University and has accepted the 
position. 

..--George Kinney, for ten years past treaa, 
urer of Oberlin College, has resigned, and ae- 





cepted the charge of Sage College, Cores 
University, 
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GThe Sunday-sehool. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 19TH. 


THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE.— 
JOHN XI, 3i—44. 


Tue title of this lesson is taken from the 
lips of Jesus. In verse 25 he declares to 
Martha: ‘I am the resurrection and the life.” 
To illustrate this’ fact he had permitted 
Lazarus to die (v. 4), and now proceeds to 
raise him frcm the dead, as described in our 
lesson. In dong this miracle two objects 
were sought—namely, the glory of the Father 
and of the Son (vy. 4) and a confirmed faith in 
those who followed him (vs, 14, 15). Let us 
study this lesson. 


1. To IntustRaTs His Guory. 
2. To ConFigm ovr Fairu. 


1. To Inuustrats His GLory.—Many glo- 
rious elements of character are enfolded in this 
lesson—such as his tenderness, sympathy, 
frankness, good-will, love, devoutness, and 
his matchless power. A little skill in a teacher 
will induce pupils to cull these out and state 
them. But the main work from this lesson is 
to set him forth as “the resurrection and the 
life.” (1) He isthe Resurrection—Not merely 
one who shall be raised from the dead, nor one 
who can raise another. The claim he make, 
is that the whole matter of the resurrection 








lodges in him. He is its source and he 
gives it force, He is the resurrection, 
and without him there would be no 


resurrection at all. This is the. im- 
port of his claim. Now, Martha believed 
many things about Jesus. She knew that 
had he been there her brother had not died 
(v.21). Also that, even then, whatsoever 
Jesus should ask God would give (v. 22), She 
believed that her brother would rise at the 
last day (vy. 24) and that Jesus was the 
Christ (vy. 27); but that by his own power he 
could at that moment raise the dead Lazarus 
she did not so much as suspect. To lead her 
to this high conviction he declared: “I am 
the resurrection.”” The proof of this, fur- 
nished by raising Lazarus, was of the most 
striking kind. He had previously raised a 
little maid from whom the life had just 
departed; he had also raised a young man 
whom they were carrying to burial; but 
here was aman well known in the com- 
munity, whose sickness, death, burial, end 
faneral rites were matters of universal com- 
ment, A company attend Jesus to the grave ; 
they roll away the stone, perhaps catch the 
sickening odor; they see the dead body 
wrapped in its graveclothes ; but at the voice 
of Jesus it starts into life and stands among 
them. They then~loose him, and he returns 
with them. No demonstration could be 
clearer than was this to the fact that Jesus 
was the resurrection. (2.) He is the Life.— 
Not merely one who has life or who 
gives life, but he in whom all life 
vests and without whom there could be no 
life whatever. The greater act of producing 
life where corruption reigned demonstrated 
bis ability to maintain life where it existed, 
He is “ the life” (Jobn xiv, 6). The raising of 
Lazarus, therefore, sets forth his personal 
giory. But we way use this lesson. 

2. To ConFigm OUR FaitH.—We may most 
readify be confirmed as to his power to raise 
and vivify the dead body. The Golden Text, 
Hozea xiii, 14, awaited confirmation; so did 
bis predictions in John v, 28, 29, and his as- 
sertions in Jobn x, 18, andJohn xi, 25, 26. To 
believe ell here disclosed is to believe in him 
as able to give life to a dead soul or to a dead 
body, and as able to maintain both forever. 
He raised men from death; he himself rose; 
his people shall rise (I Cor. xv, 20). Soul res- 
urrection and soul life, as well as bodily res- 
urrection and life, are included in his words to 
Martha (v, 25, 26). In both respects his power 
is assured. 

Here, then, is the Saviour whom dead sin. 
ners need. For them he has a new birth, a 
new life, an everlasting career. Here, too, is 
the Saviour they need who come down to life’s 
end. “The earthly house of this tabernacle” 
may dissolve; but he has a resurrection body 
for us, “like unto his glorious body.’”’ In 
that those who accept him shall shine forever. 
Then shall we fully understand Paul’s rhapso- 
dy in I Cor. xv, 54—57. 





--Dr. John Hall’s advice against ‘‘ class 
preaching,’’ so far as concerns sermons espe- 
cially for children, at least, does not meet with 
favor among Sunday-school people generally, 
None object to bis rgcommendations that all 
serinons should be so simply expressed and 

‘po clearly arranged that even the child could 
feed upon them; baotis it believed that great 
advantages inbere in the special sermon eys- 
tem. Upon this point The Baptist Teacher 
eays: 


“In the frst place, the children | 


and flock to them as they do not will no 
toany otber services. This fact tect? 1 is 








. THE INDEPENDENT, . 





an invincible ent. In the second place 
there is evidently a great advantage gained 
When you can gather before yoa a concourse 
of human beings whose circumstances are 
similar—so similar that when you touch a 
sympathetic chord it thrills through all the 
mass. 


The editor of The Teacher further speaks his 
mind as follows: 

“We quite agree with The -sehoot 
Times when it says, in substance, that, while it 
favors putting some into every ser- 
mon for the benefit of the children, » insists 
upon giving them, every now and then, a 

*good square meal,’ especially and exclusive- 
ly provided for them.” 
The special sermon certainly is practiced by 
many of our most honored leaders in work 
among the young, and we believe in it hearti- 
ly, with this one proviso—namely, Let it not 


be the only notice the children get from the. 


pulpit. 


...-And now the difficulty in the interna- 
tional uniformity of Scripture study is thus 
stated, namely: 

“Every scholar who attends two Sunday- 

schools, using them, finds the afternoon lesson 
tiresome and comparatively useless, while his 
poor teacher is harrowed by listless inatten- 
tion.”’ 
To meet this case a correspondent gravely sug- 
gests that “two complete courses of lessons 
be prepared—one for the morning and one for 
the afternoon.” We reply: Those who attend 
two schools are comparatively very few; and, 
furthermore, for any of us a second view of 
the lesson would prove more interesting than 
the first, provided earnest preparation upon it 
be made. If this be not made, the second 
view will be needed to get a fair hold upon it. 
If two sessions of the same school be held, 
the most useful employment of the afternoon 
will be to illustrate and enforce the. work of 
the morning. One lesson well studied is better 
than two partly mastered. 


..-The teacher who is relied upon by a 
parent as the religious instructor of his child 
and who fails truly to do the work thus ex- 
pected of him is by Dr. Gulliver, in The Sun- 
day-school World, aptly likened to that fabled 
dog in the manger. He could not eat the 
straw himself, nor would he let the ox do so. 
It is acrime in parents to ‘‘farm out” the 
religious care of a child; but many commit the 
crime. Against this we stoutly protest; but 
we equally protest againgt a teacher’s assum- 
ing to care for a child and then neglecting to 
doso. He does not do the work himself nor 
does he surrender it frankly. Dr. Gulliver is 
not far astray in his parable. 


..+-The Sunday-school Teacher of London 
commends to teachers self-denial of the rare 
kind described below : 

* A self-denial that can brave the rainy day, 
the bitter morning, the sultry afternoon ; that 
can abridge a visit, tell visitors they must ex- 
cuse or raptiavet & that can fulfill cheerfully 
the least agreeable duties; that can conquer 
menta! indolence, laying aside the book, leay- 
ing the pleasant company, for the really hard 
labor of adequate pre tion; that can work 
on patiently when the work seems to go 
against the grajn ; that never dreams of giv- 
ing up because changes have made the eircum- 
stances and surroundings less comfortable and 
attractive.” 


-»»-A committee of colored brethren re- 
cently called at a Sunday-school depository to 
purchasea map of Palestine. Viewing one of 
the best, as it hung in its splendor before them, 
a member of the party put the inquiry: “ Do 
you think that map is sufficiently compre- 
hensive?’ Another, quick as thought, made 
this sensible rejoinder: ‘‘To be sure it is. 
Any map is comprehensive enough if you only 
comprehend it.’? We all lack more in a full 
and clear comprehension of what we have than 
we do in having things te comprehend. 


-+e The Society of Friends lays great stress 
upon what is called “devotional silence,” 
‘There are stupid pauses in our meetings some- 
times; bat pauses that a precious sentiment 
may have time to sink into the soul, pauses for 
silent prayer, and a “ devotional’? pause at the 
opening of every session are worthy of all 
praise. In these absolute silence should pre- 
vail. 


+«eeQur contemporary who announces that 
“the August pumber of Sunday-school World 
runs up the name of Rev. Geo. A. Peltz over 
ite department of Normal Work, instead of 
that of its late normal secretary,” had better 
rub his glasses and look again, Our copy of 
that paper dogs not so put it. 


..We learn that in many of the states a 
large number of private normal schools for 
public school teachers are held during the 
long vacation by the most skillfal of their 
workers. They are well attended and much 
prized, as is the Chautauqua Assembly and 
other kindred Suvday-school efforts. 


..-- With this week’s issue of The Sunday- 
school Times Rev. H. Clary Trumbull assumes 
theeditorsbip. He needs no commendation. 
Wherever he is known he is hopored and all 
the Sunday-school world knows him. ne 





Ministerial Register. 
Information for this department wi be gladly received. 


BAPTIST. 
BENNETT, J.G., Hinsdale, N. H., gone “ 
Whittingham, Vt. 
BONAR, Wu, Kewanee, DL, died, recently. 
BURNETT, J., resignos at New Hartford, 
Conn, 
BURR, J. C., ord. pastor Immanuel ch., Chi- 
cago, nl, Aug. 22d. 
, CHas., Amboy, Ill, goes to. Kinder- 
hook, Pike Co., Til. 
DAME, I. B., Lowell, Mass., accepts First 
Free ch., South Boston 
GRAY, R. F., Hannibal, Mo., settled at Griggs- 
ville, ni. 
GRAY, Stewart, accepts call from Olney, Ill. 
H‘LL, Joun W., called to Elgin, Ill, 
Le CHER, J. H., D.D., Ghieago, Ill., goes. to 
“ Free ch., Bridgton, M 
MYERS, C. F., resigns, at nat Mass. 


NEWHALL, ALWEED, ord., Woburn, Mass., 
Sept. 2d, goes to India as 8 missionary. 


READ, H. W., resigns, at Sacramento, Cal. 

SMALLEY, Ext'C., died, in Sheffield, Vt., re- 
cently. 

STARR, L. B., died, in Dale, N. Y., recently. 

SWETT, C. D., Manchester, Mass., resigns, 

on JOSEPH, settled at Bloomingdale, 


WASHINGTON, 8., accepts call from Keokuk, 
la. 


WRIGHT, Just K., Cornwall, Vt., died, re- 
cently. 
CHRISTIAN. 


SS T. A., resigns at Hopkinsville, 


MA Tha I. H., settled at Lynnville, Ill. 

MATTHEWS, Rost., resigns professorship 
Eminenee College, to devote himself to the 
ministry. 

STLNE, L. H., resigns, at Knoxville, Tenn., to 
evangelize in East Tenn. 

TOMLINSON, I. G., located at Kansas, I11, 


OONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS, Go. C., Yale Theo. Sem., ord., at 
Hillsboro, ti, Aug. 18th. 

ALLEBEN, A. E. resigns at Pleasant Hill and 
Greenwood, 

BENNETT, Joun De Kalb, Ill, accepts prin- 
cipalship Clark City Academy, Mo. 

spasoon. Joun, supplies at Lower Village, 


BULL, R. B., called to ch. at Lake Geneva, 
Wis 


CALHOUN, N 
ly, R. I 

CASE, A. M., called to thech. at Sharon, Wis. 

CHILDS, James H., Andover, called to By- 
field, Mass. 

CRESSMAN, A. C., goes to Clarksfield, O. 

DILLEY, A. B., accepts call from Green, N. Y. 

DIXON, a. H., ” Ripon, Wis., removed to Kan- 
Bas. 

FITZ, .ArntHuR G., Theo. Sem., Bangor, Me., 
inst. pastor at West Stafford, Conn., Sept. 
1st. 


. M., accepts call from Wester- 


FROST, D. D., resigns, at Lemars, Ia. 
A. 8, Reading, Mass., accepts 

besa oet g= First church, Essex, Conn. v 

HALEY, Frank, resigns Belknap church, 
Dover, N. H. 

HALL, Rost. B., resigns at Wolfeboro’, N. H. 

HIGGINS, JonaTHAN, called to the church at 
Rochester, Mich. 

HOLBROOK, Z. 8., Yale Theo. Sem., called 
to Oakland ch., "Chicago, Th. 

HOYT, L. A., sectares at Postville, Ia. 

JENKINS, W., declines call to Deering, Me. 

POND, N. C, Berea, O., called to San Bernar- 
dino, Cal 

PRATT, Liewettrn, North Adams, Mass., 
elected provisional prof. of rhetoric Wil- 
liams College. 

a al L. N., declines call to Wells River, 


waaYEn.0 
cago, tL 

TUNNELL, R. M., called to Wyandotte, Kan. 

WARREN, W. H., Cleveland, O., goes to 
Springfield, O. 

WHITMAN, d.8., closed his labors at Lyndon, 
Vt. 


B., supplies Tabernacle ch., Chi- 


STOCKBRIDGE, W. 8., accepts as principal, 
Lapham Institute, BK. I. 


SMITH, Hubs, resigns, at Charlestown, O. 


EPISCOPALIAN, 


BADGER, Henry L., entered u _—- rectorship 
St. James’s Parish, Miami 

BENTON, M. B., entered upon rectorship 8t. 
Stephen’s, Olean, N. ¥. 

EDWARDS, SaMvEL, resigned, at Manheim, 
Mt. Hope, Pa. 

GORRELL, A. V., resigns, at Berea, O. 

HARRIS, Samvex 8., remaing at Trinity ch., 
New Orleans, La. 

HINES, W. L., Vermont, received from the 
Adventists. 

LATANE, J. A., declines the office of bishop 
in the Reformed Cburch. 

MACKIE, ANDREW, settled at Peru, Ind. 

seem Joun P., settled at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ERS, Beng. A., elected rector Ch. of the 


ade boing Chicago, 
BWENTZEL, Heney C., settled at Chambers- 
burg, 
THERIEN, Ernrarm, from the Roman Cath- 
oe Cans, admitted as a deacon, at 
oka 
WALL, "3 “DD. St, John’s, Rich- 
mond, Va.; goes to ee to Goderich, Outario, 





[September 9, 1875. 









WEDDELL, A. W., accepts, ot P 
mond, Va, hee ee 


GERMAN REFORMED. 
ANDERSON = ay inst., tor at Fishkill 
Village, N.Y Aug. 25 
GEHRING, J. D., “settled at Bloomville, 0. 
SANDOE, W. B., resigns, at West Lodi, 'O, 
SCHERMERHORN H. R., inst., pastor at 
Pella, [a., recently. 
VAN NESTE, Gzo. G., accepts call from’ St, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 
LUTHERAN. 


BROWN, E., removed to Oregon, Ill. 

DRESEL, Tun0., taken charge of Schermer- 
horn-st. ch., ‘Brooklyn, N.Y: 

ay tig W. H., settled, Sieviie, York 

a, 

FICKINGER, Cuas., accepts call trom Mt 
Carroll, ti 

FORD, L., accepts, at Argosville, N. Y. 

FOULK, Dav Z., accepts, at Belleville, Pa. 

SCHMIDT, H, C., elected pastor at Carlisle, 

a. 


SHOCK, D., called to Martinsburg, Pa. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 

ALLEN, a oy appointed P. E. of Macon 
District, M 

ANDREWS, ly D.D., resigns presidency 
of Asbury University, Ind.; goes to 
Evansville, Ind. 

BLAKESLEE, Cuarugs, died, at Cazenovia, 
Se Ang. 2th. 

COLBURN, 8. §8., died, at Otterville, Mo., 
Aug. 26th. 

COOKE, Carus, died, in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Ang. 24th. 

DESPAIN, J. M., died, recently, in Arkansas. 

McDONALD, J. W., D.D., declines presidency 
of Iowa Wesleyan University. 


MORAN, —, D.D., gone to Bethany ch., 
Baltimore, Md. 

MULLETT, W. R., West Harpswell, Me., died, 
suddenly, recently. 

PARK, Wm., elected president Le Vert Col- 
lege, Ga 

pia Joun, died, at Pittsburgh, Pa., August 

SPRINGER, feshave, died, at Zanesville, 
0., Aug. 17th. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


ADAMS, E. P., settles at Vanceburg, Ky. , 

BARROWS, Jomn H.,, ord. pastor of ch., 
Marblehead, Mass., Sept. Ist. 

BELL, T. D., goes to Nelson Co., Va. 

BLACK, Jamzs, D.D., removed to Wooster, O. 

BLAUTON, L. H., called to Shelbyville, Ky. 

BRITTALN, T., removed to Ridgebury, N.Y. 

BULL, R. B., accepts at Geneva Lake, Mass. 


CALDWELL, L, supplies at Pleasant Hill, 
Mo 


DAVIS, 8. T., M. D., dismissed to Rock River 
Presbytery. 

FACKLER, J. G., resigns at St. Joseph, Mo. 

GRAY, L.C., Auburn, N. ¥., gone to Fort 
Dodge, Ta. 

GRIFFIN, 8. W., settled at Montana, Kan. 

HAMLIN, T. 8., removed to Troy, N. Y. 

HARPER, W. &., installed pastor, Norwich, 
Mass. 

HARRISON, W. A., Harrodsburg, Ky., gone 
to Europe. 

HARTSHORN, T. C., removed to Evanston, Il. 

HAYS, J. N., D.D., removed to Shippensburg, 
Pa. 


HOGUE, C.-L., removed to Goshen, Va. 

LUCE, A., called to Carbondale, Ill. 

MoKINLAY, Gsoresg A., settled at Auburn, 
Se 


MoNAIR, J. L. 
Mattoon, Tih. 

MARION, C. 8, removed from Gibbon to 
Humboldt, Neb. 

MATHES, A. R., resigns at Shawneetown, Ill. 

NEVIN, W. G., New Lisbon, Ohio, has re- 

D 

ans J. G., D. D., dismissed to Presbytery 
of St. Louis. 

REED, Artuver, called to Hilledale, Mich. 

SCOTT, ose installed pastor 2d ch., Jersey- 
vill 


STRICKLAND, Wx. P., is now pastor at East 
Hampton, Long Island, 
VA@IDERVEER, Dawtet H., New York City 
illed at fhe Branch, Sept. 80th. , 
WASHBURN, E. D., gone to Buckingham Co., 
Va. 


Paxton, IlL, goes to first ch., 


WILSON, A. G., removed to Fairfield, Ia, 
ele ye J. W., supplies at Independence, 
WILLIAMS, A. W., settled over Wharton- 
, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WRIGHT, arm missionary New York Res- 
ervation of Indians, died, recently. _ , 
ROMAN CATHOLIC. x 


ALEY, THos. a Windsor Locks, Conn., 
died, Aug. 26th 


UNITARIAN. 


GETCHELL, L. M., called to Erie, Pa. 
PORTER, G/ J., accepts call from Linesyille, 
Pa, 


UNIVERSALIST. 
ASKTON, 8., removed to Peru, O. 
GIBBS, W. L., ord., recently, at Harrison, O, 


HUNT, B., realgua, at Alexander, N. J. 


La MOINE, 1. W., Ford’s Bush, N. X., died, 
recently. 
PALMER, J. H., remains at Lapeer, N. Y. 


RUSSELL, Brron G., ord. and inst. pastor, 
Rockport, Mass. si 
VINCENT, James, accepts from Barre 

Parish, {By 
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..+.X0U can’t speak in a balloon without 
high words; but it is death to fall out. 


.-.»“* Heat generates motion.”” Tlustration: 
A small boy sitting down on a hot coal. 


--.-A safe investment: grindstones. If you 
can’t sell for cash, you can always turn them. 


... Eastern papers are ealling Charlotte 
Cushman’s “‘farewell’? business ‘Charlotte 
ruse,” 


..»-An astronomer can discover more won- 
derful things with one eye than most men can 
with two. 


....The tenor and soprano in a church are to 
be married soon. They met by chants; the 
usual way. 


....I¢ appears that coining copper is not 
profitable. The Government has not madea 
half-cent since 1857. 


....Father McGuffin was a jolly wag. He 
climbed on the top of a church-tower and 
said: “‘ Now I am a high priest.” 


....A Western paper says: ‘‘ It’s only twenty 
years since the first log cabin was erected at 
Burlington, Iowa, and it contains 20,000 in- 
habitants.” A large cabin! 


....A.Kansas paper says: “A mule kicked 
an insurance agent in this place on the cheek 
yesterday. The agent escaped without a 
scratch, but the mule’s hoof was broken.’’ 


....* She is a perfect Amazon,” remarked a 
pupil of his teacher toacompanion. ‘“ Yes,”’ 
said the other, who was better versed in geog- 
raphy than history, “I noticed she had an 
swful big mouth.”’ 


....A young man, searching for his father’s 
pig, accosted an Irishman, as follows: “ Have 
you seen a stray pig about here?’’ Pat re- 
sponded: “ Faix, and how could I tell a stray 
pig from any other ?”” 


...--People often complain of hard times 
from a mere natural tendency to growl; but a 
Rome (Ga.) darkey, the other day, said: 
“Nebber seed sich times since I been born. 
Work all day and steal all night, and blest if I 
can hardly make a living’.” 


...-The value of religion was illustrated by 
‘woman returning from church recently, who 
declared that “when she saw the shawls on 
those Smiths, and then thought of the things 
her own poor girls had to wear, if it wasn’t 
for the consolation of religion she did not 
know what she should do.” 


..». When will Miss Cary come Bach, that we 
may Liszt to her sweet voice again ?—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. Haydn’t you better Handel the 
subject differently, and not be Chopin it up in 
that way? Compose yourself. Strauss show 
which way the wind blows, and she is likely to 
de Offenbach. She will soon be Wagner head 
in Cincinvati if you will only make it an ob- 
ect. Boston Advertiser. 


+++- The title of “reverend,” now in litiga- 
tion in the English courts, is likely to cause 
much poking for precedent amongst the ashes 
of antiquity, ‘‘Learned counsel” cited the 
following from the churchyard of 8t, Leon- 
ard’s, Foster Lane, Cheapside, bearing date 
1750 : 

“ Beneath this silent stone is laid 
A noisy, antiquated maid, 


Who from her cradle talked till death, 
And ne’er before was out of breath.” 


But the learned Judge said that the existence 

of such epitaphs as that only went to show the 

laxity of those who were the guardians of the 

churchyards, Our legal adviser suggests that 

the learned judge has still left fit in doubt 

whether the charge of laxity referred to the 

epitaph or to the particular sort of candidate 

tor burial therein mentioned. 

.... Thus, when & barber'dnd a collier fight, 

The barber beats the luckless collier white ; 

The.dusty collier heaves his ponderous sack, 

And, big with vengeance, beats the barber black ; 

In comes ‘the brickdust-man, with grime o’er- 
spread; 

And the collier and the barber red. 

Black, red, and white in various clouds are tost, 

And%n the: dust they ‘raise the combatants are 


— ost) Lag CHRISTOPEER ‘Peckitt OAL 


Il trouve Amanda there, 
Ka? quite forgot his‘late resolves, 
Both sunt so goodly fair. 


Sed smiling, on the new tapis, 
Between puellas twain, 

Goepit to tell his flame to Kate, 
Dans un poetique strain. 


Mais, glancing ever and anon, 
At fair Amanda’s eyes, 

Ilae non possunt dicere 
Pro which he means his sighs. 


Each virgo heard the demi yow, 
With cheeks as rouge as wine; 

And offering each a milk-white hand, 
Both whispered: ‘‘JcA bin dein,” 





PAGE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


I sHALL give later a fuller account of 
the mask. In this visit my former impres- 
sions were all strengthened in beholding its 
grandeur of expression. I had no false 
theories to unlearn, or, rather, no new 
theories to learn. Facts were sufficient. 
No surprises threw my admiration off the 
track. I had been very ill before leaving 
home and for a month in England ; an 
on the last step of declining life, I coul 
easily fancy my pilgrimage was fated to 
fail, and that an attempt to identify his 
real face was part of the curse he left on 
him who should di¢ the dust or move the 
bones where they were already hallowed. 
But before the mask itself I was healed, 
as I felt virtue come out of it, and life 
a anew, in joy and thankfulness that I 
had reached the promised land. Now I was 
in the presence of the Grand Khan himself. 
I pst have shaken hands with Columbus, 
in or out of chains. I had found the golden 
fruit of the Hesperides, the sweetness of 
far Cathay. The madness.of Kepler over 
the areas and five regular solids was in the 
simple nature of the situation; and 1 was 
as blithe as though I had met Shakespeare 
_ the other side of the ivory gate, and he 

recited to me for the first time: 
“ And winking Mary-buds 
To ope their golden eyes, 
With everything that pretty bin.” 
And then somewhere in the dream I saw 
him asleep. 

There was no mistake or misunderstand- 
ing about it. It was much clearer to my 
own mind than anything but conviction 
can make it to yours. Death has left the 
simple truth on his face. No trick or 
falsity of art has profaned it,—WiILLIAM 
Paag, tn ‘ Scribner.” . 
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CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 


1875. 

Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, # connection with Tae IxpEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named ém ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Taz 
INDEPENDENT. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Agriculturist........ 
Appleton’s Journal 
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changes is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant efforts are made te furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews ; and in its 
editorial pages affairs of religious and general 
interest are discussed by the most competent 
writers. : 

We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal. shall receive as much wm real value 
for the money paid as a Subscriber to Tue InpE- 
PENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, and affirm that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautiful and 
really valuable premiums than are offered by 
any other weekly paper published. 


POSTAGE! 


Since January lst, 1875, the postage on al pub- 
lications must be prepaid at the office of publica- 
tion ; therefore subscribers will henceforth remit 20 
cents extra for postage, as per rates given below, 

[3 From subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be deducted for postage, 
and in all cases where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt for only forty- 
nine weeks. 

The following proposals for premiums, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 








LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION, 

. Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect lik of Pr LinesIn and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith. Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore s0 conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living. and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 13,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 








cnetuding toa WaAasahOan ines ote 

wal of an Old Subscription for 2 zoe in 
advance, post paid, including t above 
pe EP REIS £ REL Bes ae decks: oc 6 aD 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Size 24 by 38% Inches. 
This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oi] painting, presents good- 


sized and finely ted lik of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 





MITCHELL, 
ATT RITCHIE, 
DALL, MORRIS, 





8 a. STODDARD 

Ax 

GHER, COZZENS, HALLECK. 

We believe this to be one of the most Faluable pre- 

miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 

scriber. We have already given away more than 

12 000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre. 

miums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 

scribers for THE EPENDENT on the following 
terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 

. tncluding the above Engraving........... 

A Soarel of an Old Subscription for me - 
ie , in advance, postage paid, & dis 
MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 

Size 17 by 2t Inches. 

This ts a beautiful Chromo, being a fafthful copy of 
an oi] painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENTER (the worid- 
renowned painter of the “Emancipation Prociama- 
tion”), who was commissioned by us to design and 


creditable to himself and to us—something really 
valuable to present to our subscribers. The painting 
and 
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us the same amount, or for a two-years’ renewal 
$5:4¢ in advance, or for two new subscribers and 
6.4 van is new and perfect engravi 
alone (without 


INDEPENDENT) is well wort! 
from’#5 to $10, as similar engravings usually éell! as 
the print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 
Mr. Ritchie nas engraved for us accyrate and 
beautiful Stel Enzravings of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. e will send both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THE LYDEPEND- 
ENT on the following terms: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
d, including both of the above . $3.20 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

We have beautiful Steel Enygravines (from a plate 
made by Mr. ) of the famous War Seeretary.of 
Mr. Linco!n’s Cabinet— Edwin M. Stanton. ihe work 
san accurate likeness of one of the mst consnicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becoming 
more and more valuable. We will pres nt it to sub- 
seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


terms: 
1 Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
paid, including the above Engraving 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
§I1X MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

This book ts a faithful and graphic nurfative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance of its author, while residing at 
the Whit> Hous-, engaged on Ins famous pain ” 
“The c pation Proclamation.” W- wil 
this book to subscribers for TRE INDEPENDENT on 
Poors terms: 

fa 


paid, including the above bo eR LE $3.70 
‘¢ PROVIDENCE”? WRINGER. 


We have a contract with the manufacturers of the 
“ Providence Wri ” by 


cludes postage, ($9.60 in all), im advance; or w 
will renew their own subscriptions for four years in 
advance and pay us $12.80. The“ Wringer” will be 
pate oe at our office or sent by express, as may be 





Special Notice.—Subscr'bers for THE INDEPEND-~ 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay mares te 
persons representing themselves as agents until t ~4 
receive the Premium and our regular Form of Certi 
cate, the fac-simile signature of the Publisher, 
guaranteeing the sending of the peper. 

Address HENRY Ut, WEN, 

Publisher “The Independent,” 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City. 
WESTERN OFFICE: 116 Monroe street, Chi 

W.L. HEATON Manager. oe 


The Judepensent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Remittances must be made in Money Orders. Bank 
Checks. or Drafts. if possinle. Whemneitherof these 
can be procured, send the money ip a Registered wetter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection against losses bv mail, and an Post. 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re 
ouested to do so. 
52 Numbers, in advance (postage included), $3.20. 
26 © ok 1.85. 


+ oy a5, 
Sr “ $50: 
52 ns after 6 mos., : 4.20. 

Short subscriptions 10 cents per copy. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit orderis 
received bythe Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and until payment of all arrearages ts made as re- 
quired by law. 

No names on the supscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSC.:IBERS are particulariy recuested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, ard to forwarcé 
what is 








after 3 mos., 


caine eral be sent bY mail 

ce sen le 

esars. PSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet street, 

ite our a in London to reoave subscriptions 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor, 

P.O. Box 2787. New York City, 
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facie evidence of intentional! fraud. 
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NOTICES. 


@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

&~ All communteations for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry ©. Bewen, Box 2787. 

2” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever ts intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as s 
guaranty of good faith. 

2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef oer correspondents. 

&@” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
dhrected envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 

















HENRY ©. BOWEN, 


Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 





New York, September 9th, 1875. 
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RELIGION IN STATE REFORMA- 
TORIES AND JAILS, 


Trene is a somewhat lively discussion 
going on, especially in some of the Western 
states, as to the disposal of the religious 
question in penal and reformatory institu- 
tions established and conducted by state 
authority and sustained by a general tax- 
ation of the people. Must religious instruc- 
tion be given in these institutions? If so, 
shall it be given by chaplains appointed 
and paid by the state; or shall it be merely 
allowed under suitable regulations as a 
voluntary and unpaid contribution of mis- 
sionary effort? What io either case shall 
be the-instruction, if any be given, and 
who shall answer this question? If chap- 
lains are appointed and they are Protest- 
ents, shall Catholics have full liberty to 
enter these institutions and administer the 
zacrament to Catholics aud give Catholic 
convicts the benefits of extreme unction in 
their last hours? And so, if Catholics are 
appointed, shall similar privileges be 
allowed to Protestants? If the majority of 
the people are Protestants and the majority 
of the criminals are Catholics, or vice versa, 
how shail this matter of religion in reform- 
atory and penal institutions be managed ? 

Buch are some of the questions that are 
or may be asked on the subject. What is 
known as the Geghan bill, passed by the 
legislature of Ohio at the last session, an- 
swers some of these questions by providing 
for Roman Catholic services in the various 
public institutions of that state; and this 
is perhaps one reason why the Cincinnati 
Telegraph, as the personal and official organ 
of the Roman Catholic archbishop, so gen- 
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erously assured the Democratic party’ of 
Ohio that it might consider itself as good 
for the “‘unbroken, solid vote of the Cath- 
olic citizens” of that state. “ When such 
question becomes complicated with the 
animosities and strifes of party politics, 
and especially when Catholic archbishops 
propose to pay in votes for the answer that 
best suits them, it is not likely to be con- 
sidered very calmly and perbaps not to be 
answered in the wisest way. 

Aside from politics and parties altogether, 
We see no essential difference, in the mat- 
ter of religious instruction and services, 
between the common school supported and 
managed by the state and reformatories and 
penal institutions supported and man- 
aged by the state, with the exception made 
by the fact that children in the common 
school are only partially under the cus- 
tody of the state during school-hours, 
while paupers and convicts are completely 
under this custody during the whole 
period of their confinement. If the state, 
as such, has no religion to teach in the 
common school, if here itis neither Pro- 
testant nor Catholic, neither Christian nor 
Jewish, but simply secular, we do not see 
how the state, as such, can well be any- 
thing else in almshouses, prisons, and re- 
formatories. Both classes of institutions 
are supported and controlled by the state, 
and in reference to both the funds are 
derived from general taxation. Religious 
Propagandism in neither is the proper 
function of the state, and cannot be without 
& practical departure from one of the 
most fundamental principles of our polit- 
ical system. It may do in countries where 
the state is built upon a religious creed or 
is in direct alliance with such a creed; but 
such does not happen to be the legal struc- 
ture of American society. 

We must, in order to be consistent, 
accept the conclusion which follows from 
the system we have adopted; and this is, 
that it is not the business of the State, as 
such, to supply religious instruction any- 
where—whether in jails, prisons, or common 
schools—any more than it is to supply it in 
ehurches. The premise furnished by our 
political institutions forces us to this con- 
clusion, and there is no way of escaping 
from it without more or less discarding 
the premise. Hence, the appointment of 
chaplains by the state as paid religious 
teachers in prisons and reformatories is 
exposed to all the objections in kind that 
would apply to similar appointments in 
respect to the common school. It is pre- 
cisely thesame thing in another relation; 
and when it becomes a matter of sectarian 
disputation it involves the same conflicts 
of opinion and for essentially the same rea- 
sons. It places the state in an attitude that 
makes it an exception to itself. 

If, then, the state, to be consistent with 
itself, must give up the system of paid 
chaplains, what shall be done? The proper 
answer is that religious instruction must 
not be formally refused to the inmates of 
jails, prisons, and reformatories; but left 
to be supplied by the voluntary efforts of 
those who choose to embark in it, without 
discrimination as between Catholics and 
Protestants, subject always to those rules 
of order, alike applicable to both, and, 
indeed, to all religious sects, which are 
required by the necessities of discipline. 
Tbose who have the immediate charge of 
paupers and prisoners ought to be selected 
for the service on the score of their com- 
petency and good moral character, inde- 
pendently of their religious creeds; and then 
they ought to be left free in their own way 
to exercise the best possible influence over 
those placed under ‘their control and gov- 
ernment. The ‘truth is, prison discipline 
itself, which is really @ system of govern- 
ment, ought to be a government of moral 
culture and ought to be in the hands of 
persons adapted in both head and heart to 
give this culture. And, beyond this, every 
reformatory and every prison should be 
missionary ground, subject, of course, to 
such rules as are consistent with the 
methods and necessities of discipline and 
equally accessible to all the religious sects. 
There is no reason why a Catholic should 
have Protestantism legally forced upon 
him because he happens to bea prisoner, 
or why a Oatholic priest should be excluded 
from teaching him at his own charges be- 





cause the majority of the people happen to 





be Protestants. The religious rights of the 
prisoner himself are to be respected, 

The one standpoint from which to look 
at this subject and every subject of 8 sim- 
ilar nature is that of honest, candid, and 
impartial citizenship, that aske nothing 
which it does not concede, and, hence, has 
nothing to do with the bigotry or propa- 
gandism of mere sect. No one who does 
not start here will end right in his conclu- 
sions in respect to religion when it comes 
in contact with the state, or his conclusions 
in respect to the state when it comes in 
contact with religion. Failing here, he is 
likely to shove both out of their respective 
spheres, and himself become the heated 
zealot, rather than the fair-minded citizen, 
under a government that has no religion to 
support, dictate, or enforce and none to 


oppose, 
a  —— 


FAIR TREATMENT FOR CATH- 
OLICS. 


Tue aims of the Roman Catholics in 
their opposition to our public schools are 
utterly bad, we fully believe, but with a 
considerable part of the attacks made upon 
them on that account we can have no sym- 
pathy. We have no great fearof Roman- 
ism in America. We can see clearly 
enough its gfadual amelioration and 
Christianization, the very considerable 
enfeeblement of its public insistance on the 
corruptions in its theology, and the general 
Christian temper of the sermons preached 
by its priests. We are convinced that 
Romanism has learned a great deal of 
Protestantism and that it is approximating 
toward it—not in its historical dogmas, but 
in its actual teaching and worship—quite as 
fast as could be expected. We are not, 
therefore, to be easily frightened into 
giving our Roman Catholic citizens less 
then fair play. 

Take an illustration. The Catholic Tele- 
graph says that there are fifty thousand 
Catholic voters in Ohio, and that no politi- 
cal party can afford to ignore or despise 
them. It intimates pretty plainly that if 
the Democratic party does not please the 
Catholics they will desert it. The Chrishan 
Register calls this language “‘ impertinent,” 
“imperious,” ‘‘insolent,” ‘*impudent.” 
We cannot see itso. To us it seems that it 
is the duty of Catholics to do just what 
they bere seem to threaten. Ifa party does 
not please any voter or any class of voters, 
it is their duty to desert it, and they have 
the full right to let the fact be known; and 
if that be threatening, to let their threats 
have their full force. That is the very 
gospel of bolting, which Dr. J. F. Clarke 
ought to have taught The Register. 

We happen to have before us a religious 
paper edited by a Negro, and the last issue 
contains these sensible words: 

**We are Republicans, as are, most col- 
ored people, because we think our inter- 
ests can be better subserved in the Repub- 
lican party at present than in the Demo- 
cratic party as it is at present constitut- 
ed. . . . We are members of the party, 
and intend to remain so as long as our party 
is in the right; but when wrong, injustice, 
and foul play become the order of the day 
we should bid it adieu,” 

This is just the Catholic Telegraph's doc- 
trine published in the interests of the Re- 
publican party; and nobody would think of 
complaining of it. Negroes will be Repub- 
lican just as Jong as it is for their interests 
and the party appears to them to be right, 
and no longer. Sohassaid The Woman's Jour- 
nal on the question of female suffrage, again 
and again. So say allofus. We will help 
the party that will best help the interests 
thatseem to us to need attention; and if 
the party opposes us we will leave it and let 
our intention be known. 

Here is another example: Judge Taft 
had said that‘‘in this country the civil 
law must be supreme. No ordinance of 
any church can stand a moment against it.” 
The Catholic Telegraph is bitterly attacked 
for replying: 

“ Since the Son of God became incarnate, 
gave liberty to human conscience, estab- 
lished a church and invested it with his 
own divine authority, civil law has no such 

remacy as he attributes to it. It is sub- 
ordinate to the Jaw of conscience, to the 
diyinely-revealed, supervatural law. Civil 
law has no authority when.it conflicts with 
that higber law and no Cbristian will ever 
recognize it.” 

To us this fa a grand utterance of truth. 
‘It has the ring of the days of the Fugitive 
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Slave Law. So long as the Vaticanists be 
lieve that God speaks through Pius 1X 
that he has revealed that a purely secula; 
school is pagan and sinful, they are unde 
every obligation of duty to oppose it tg 


' the utmost, and we respect their self-sacri. 


fice in following their mistaken judg. 
ment. 

Once more. A circular sent to Protest. 
ants urging them to vote for the constitu. 
tional amendments in New Jersey containg 
these words: 

‘*We have learned on good authority 

that to them the priests of the Roman 
Catholic Church have been directed to cal] 
the particular attention of their parishion. 
ers, with strict injunctions to do their ut 
most to secure their defeat.” 
An ‘Evangelical Conference,” held at 
Cape May, lately expressed “its profound 
regret” that ecclesiastics were interfering 
in New Jersey to defeat the amendments, 
Why should not they? To us it seemsthat 
they are under the highest obligation to 
explain to their flocks the beating of the 
amendments that would forbid appropria- 
tions in support of sectarian schools or 
churches, and to warn them to vote against 
them. We Protestants do not hesitate to 
do the same thing. The writer last Sun- 
day night listened to a Protestant sermon 
specially prepared in support of the amend- 
ments, and would not in the least have 
hesitated to preach just such a sermon, if 
occasion had called for it. We must allow 
fair play to Catholics if we hope, as we do, 
to vanquish them utterly and finally on 
this great question of free, unsectarian 
education. 





COMING BACK. 


A BRAMAN loses caste when he leaves 
India, but an American gains caste by 
going to Europe. One-half, at least, of our 
countrymen who cross the Atlantic have 
no other object in view than to gain admis- 
sion to the companionship of our social 
Brahmans, on their return. ‘‘The year we 
were abroad” or ‘‘ when I was in Paris” 
is the open sesame to good society, and 
those who cannot use one of these potent 
phrases prudently remain silent when our 
traveled Brahmans recount their foreign 
adventures. The ease with which every: 
body may go abroad, instead of diminish- 
ing the distinction that foreign travel 
confers, only increases it, for it may well 
be asked: If you have not been to Europe, 
why have younot? It may in time become 
a distinction not to have traveled, and 
then the true Brahmans will, perhaps, be 
the home-loving people who have always 
homely thoughts; but for the present our 
social Brahmans are those happy people 
who bave seen everything worth seeing in 
the Old World during a six-weeks’ holiday. 
So long a time as six weeks is not, in truth, 
necessary to enable one to talk about living 
abroad. A certain ambitious lawyer, who 
had been economizing for some years, that 
he might gain the distinction of foreign 
travel, at last accomplished his object. On 
landing in Liverpool, be gave the last 
shilling in his pocket to pay his cab fare to 
a hotel, and then went to present his letter 
of credit and replenish his purse. To his 
horror, he learned that his banker in New 
York had failed and that his circular letter 
of credit was worthless. He could do 
nothing but return by the steamer, which 
left next day. But he was not altogether 
unhappy about it; he had been abroad and 
he could talk about his one day in Liver 
pool, and his ambition was satisfied. 

The tide of travel has now turned, and 
Americans are coming back in droves from 
Europe—a good many on compulsion, we 
fear, like the lawyer whose melancholy 
case we have mentioned. But the majority 
of our countrymen who have been abroad 
have probably had a good time of it, and 
will be the better and wiser and prouder 
and perbaps happier for their foreign 
experiences. The summer holidays are at, 
an end, and not only the travelers from 
abroad are returning, but the vast popula: 
tions that have been enlivening the sea 
coast, the islands, the mountains, the 
watering-places, and all the villages which 
afforded a resting-place, oe presence, 
The changes wrought by home-return- 
ing wayfarers is very great. The churches 
are once more well filled, the school- 
houses are opened, scholars and seachers, 
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have come back to their old places, and. 


the graumblers who have not been able to 
take their ease in their inns will find it, 
perhaps, in their own homes. 


= 
EEE 

A MONUMENTAL CHURCH. 
WE are not of those who are greatly 


captivated by the idea of ecclesiastical 
monuments. The notion of a “monument” 





is, as a rule, a mere device to get somebody. 


else to give the money that will benefit the 
getter-up of the affair. Newman Hall 
collected quite an amount in this country 
to make a ‘‘ monument” to Lincoln out of 
his new church in London; but the money 
was given rather to the eloquent preacher, 
who fairly earned it as he got it, than to 
his cause. There is a monument now ad- 
vertising to ornament Philadelphia with, 
fn honor of President Witherspoon; and 
all Presbyterians are urged to give, even 
though their regu.ar boards are cramped 
for money to pay their missionaries. We 
have seen any number of these ‘‘mon- 
umental” churches, in Washington and 
elsewhere; and the device is sure tobe 
resorted to whenever it cun be made in the 
least degree plausible and the people want 
a more ambitious edifice than they can 
honestly pay for. 

The last demand is for a ‘‘ Wesley Mon- 
umental Church” to be erected in Savannah, 
Ga., in honor of the Wesleys, who landed 
in Savannah and made it the base of their 
American mission. The greatness of the 
Methodist Church in this country is Wes- 
ley’s best monument, although we would 
not put any special obstacle in the way of 
such good-hearted Methodists in the North 
who may wish to expend their money fora 
show in Georgia. We believe, however, 
that the church which asks the money 
would be much better without it. The 
circular says: 


**Methodism has only two buildings in 
Savannah for the whites [N. B.—the num- 
ber for blacks not given], and one is very 
small. A church of large dimensions on 
our beautiful lot might be filled at once, so 
great are the numbers of Methodists and 
those of Methodist familics and predilec- 
tions in our city, to say nothing of the 
multitudes who belong nowhere.” 


The present building, it says, “is utterly 
tnadequaie to meet even the present de- 
mands of the church, not affording accom- 
modation for its own membership, and 
with no chance for increase or expansion.” 

This crowded congregation would best 
consult its own interests and self-respect 
by building at its own expense a plain taber. 
nacle, such asit can afford, without being 
ambitious to outshine its Episcopal and 
Presbyterian and Baptist neighbors. And 
this we say not out of prejudice, we are 
sure, against the somewhat sectional 
nature of the church concerned, but in 
accordance with our priuciples, long held in 
reference to church and mission work, at 
home and abroad. But it was another 
point we had in view when we wrote the 
caption of this article, 

The circular that has been issued by the 
“building committee,” and which bears 
the approval of the “bishops of the M. E. 
Church South,” is illustrated with a 
wood engraving of the proposed edifice, 
drawn, as the circular informs us, by ‘‘one 
of the most competent church architects in 
our country.” Who this competent arebi- 
tect may be we are not informed; but we 
must say that the design he has furnished 
is an altogether inappropriate one, and we 
should hope that the bishops of the M. 
E. Church South might have sufficient 
influence to prevent its being carried 
into execution. John Wesley would be 
amazed at such a building being erected by 
Methodists anywhere; but he would be 
utterly confounded to know that such an 
extraordinary building should be put up 
asa monument in his honor in a city so 
far south as Savannah. The circular says: 
‘*Through the blessings of God, his visit 
to Savannah, with the circumstances 
attending bis voyage and stay here, led his 
mind and heart, as he always believed, 
from the darkness and bondage of ascet- 
icism, ritualism, and formalism into the 
glorious light, liberty, and experience of 


justification by faith and the witness of. 


the Spirit.” 
And now what do his followers and dis- 


cipies in Savannah propose to do a his 
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honor, but to erect a building as nearly 
typical as they can imitate of that very 
ecclesiasticism, that ritualism and formal- 
ism which he sincerély abborred and from 
which he had been emancipated, as he be- 
lieved, by Divine agencies. The style of 
architecture which the Methodists of Savan- 
nah have chosen to commemorate the name 
of their founder grew out of the most de- 
praved condition of the Roman Church; 
and it was specially adapted to the exigen- 
cies of a damp northern climate. The 
high-pitched roof, which is very costly in 
its construction and requires stout but- 
tresses for its support, wasa necessity in the 
northern parts of Germany, where the so- 
called Gothic style had its origin; but, even 
in the days when the style was the 
expression of a living faith, it was not 
adopted in the southern parts of Europe, 
where it would have been altogether incon- 
gruous. The latitade of Savannah, where 
no snow ever falls, requires a roof like that 
of the Parthenon at Athens, instead of that 
of the Cathedral of Cologne. A hot cli- 
mate, too, requires a free circulation of air, 
and the windows should be broad and 
square at the top, instead of the narrow, 
lancet-sbaped windews which the proposed 
‘*monumental church”? is to have. The 
circular says: ‘‘Our people are poor 
and utterly unable to do all that 
so much needs to be done—more, per- 
haps, than in any city in the land.” But, 
if that is the case, why do the building com- 
mittee of the proposed monument in honor 
of Wesley think of such a piece of inex- 
cusable extravagance as putting two utterly 
useless towers and steeples to their church? 
One tower with a belfry is all they need or 
that architectural taste would sanction. 
The design for their monumental church is 
only a feeble imitation of astyle which 
was once a sincere expression ofa religious 
motive to which Wesleyanism is the 
strongest protest. It has bad no reason for 
existence since the days of Luther 
and it was never adapted at any time 
to any country less than fifteen degrees 
north of Georgia. But, even if the Gothic 
style were not typical of a religion which 
Wesley held in abhorrence, the pattern 
after which the “monumental church” 
has been copied is so commonplace and 
destitute of character that replicas of it 
may be found in every part of tie country, 
A monument to the founder of a religious 
sect should have something in it typical of 
the person in whose honor it was erected 
and of a character to distinguish it from 
all other monuments. John Wesley de- 
serves something better as a monument of 
his piety, bis genius, and his labors than 
an ordinary example of carpenter’s Gothic, 
with two square towers and two octagon 
steeples and the usual pattern buttresses, 


Editorial Hotes. 


We expected that Bishop Haven’s last 
article for THe INDEPENDENT would set the 
wild beasts to howling. This was the key-note 
to it: ‘*The word for America to-day is not 
Abolition, but Amalgamation.” He went on 
to explain and enforce his meaning, showing 
that men of color are ostracised everywhere, 
tbatthey are not allowed to take their place as 
equals in white churehes, that a pious Frederick 
Douglass could not be called as pastor of a 
Massachusetts or Brooklyn church ; that China- 
men can go anywhere as equals, and evén 
marry into our families, while such equality is 
refused to a man tinged with the despised tint. 
He would have absolute equality aud the 
breaking down of these wicked prejudices, 
60 that a Christian sympathy of brother- 
hood might fase and amalgamate all our 
people, of whatever race, into one brother- 
hood. He, doubtless, selected intentionally 
the offensive word amalgamation; but he 
did not use it in the sense of miscegenation, 
although, as including the liberty of intermar- 
riage without losing caste. More than one re- 
ligious paper speaks of his views as “inex- 
pressibly detestable.” Why so we cannot 
imagine. Taking the most offeusive phase 
of amalgamation, that of intermarriage, we 
cannot see why it should be forbidden, if the 
parties desire it; and the complaint comes 
with an especial ‘bad grace from the Presbyte- 
rian, of Richmond, Va., a state that has done 
its full share of this sort of amalgamation. 
Only some people seem to think amalgamation 
out of wedlock nothing to be ashamed of, | 
while in wedlock it becomes ‘‘inexpressibly « 











detestable,” To us the Bishep’s view appears 


which has bleached, out almost the entire, 
Negro race, and for which Gilbert Haven’s 
critics have no word of censure, appears hate- 
ful beyond expression. 





Tus Rey. Tense Hillman thinks himself ra 
missioned to give the following invitation, 
through The California Christian Advocate 

“ The Lord’s dinner-table is spread. Come, 

for all things are now ready. Come, says the 
Lord, and I — sup with thee, and thou shalt 
sup with me!” 
That can be nothing less than heaven and sal- 
vation, we should think ; but two lines fur- 
ther down we find that it is nothing but a 
speculation in lots in a camp-meetiog ground. 
He proceeds from the tone of the mad exbort- 
er to that of the auctioneer with startling sud- 
denness: 

“Buy a lot on the grounds, 30x60 feet in 

size, for the sum of $50, $75, or $100. I have 
been upon forty or fifty camp-grounds; but 
this excels them all for beauty, health, and 
comfo:t. If 1% ever see it you will say, like 
the Queen of Sheba, ‘the balf had no "been 
told me?! Don’t wait, friends; but purchase 
at once.” 
The editor adds his endorsement: “The auc- 
tion takes place to-day, but purchases ‘can be 
made after the public sale,” ete., etc. And this 
auction sale is blasphemously announced as the 
“Lord’s dinner-table!” “ Come, says the Lord, 
and I will sup with thee!’ ec. It fs such dis- 
gusting exhibitions as this that make religion 
distasteful to hard-headed business men in 
California. ; 


Tus Herald and Presbyter is published almost 
next door to Lane Seminary, and what it sys 
about Dr. Morris and his endorsement as mod- 
erator of the Sa@ndards may be supposed to 
be based on some knowledge. It will be re- 
membered that we stated some time ago— 
what nobody has devied—that we had pos- 
itive knowledge that he was by no means 
such a symbolater as. bis language at Cleveland 
might seem toimply ; but that in reality, while 
opposed to revision, he would not be sorry to 
see a new creed adopted, based on the present 
life of the Church, The Herald and Presbyter 
now says, in a successfully misty article, that 
Dr. Morris probably did not mean to oppose 
such men within the Church as Dr. R, W. Pat- 
terson, who criticises the phrase about “ elect 
infants,’ or Professor Thomson, of Hanover, 
who objects to that on total depravity; but 
only those outside of it who think that it cannot 
get along without denying its Calvinism. 


WHics one does she mean? In a ietter to 
The Woman’s Journal, Kate N. Doggett says: 

“ We may congratulate ourselves that in the 
grandest three of our literary institutions, those 
that more and more will give tone to the 
others, sclénce and letters do not pass through 
a clerical strainer.” 
Won’t she let us know which these for- 
tunate and to-be-congratulated institutions are, 
that we may all send our sons where they will 
not be contaminated by religious influences? 
We might think Harvard was one, did we 
not 1emember that Dr. Peabody is probably the 
most popular man in its faculty ; or Yale, did 
it not oceur to us that President Porter, and 
Woolsey before him, are clerical strainers; or 
the University of Michigan, if we did not 
recall that the professor of mental and moral 
philosophy is a Methodist and the professor of 
English literature a Congregational clergyman. 
We settle on Girard College as one of them; 
but cannot decide as to the other two “of the 
grandest three of our literary institutions.” 


We can scarcely repress a rising feeling of 
pride when we think of the character of the 
papers that find tbeir pleasure in abusing THE 
INDEPENDENT. There, for example; is that 
consciously holy sheet, The American Wesleyan, 
which would rather steal and lie than praise 
the most innocent thing in this paper. In its 
last week’s number it did botb. It found in 
our columns an appreciative editorial on the 
lamented President Finney. That article it 
stole entire, verbatim ef literatim, to the extent 
of two columns, and printed it as a leaded 
editorial Not only this; but, not content with 
quietly thieving, it proceeded to lie as follows, 
in this single paragraph which it inserted near 
the end of the article: 


‘* To the foregoing, most of. which has been 
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Peers Christian, while the amiigamatton | Work; but from Tos Inperexpenr. “Laid 


bare so many of its shameful follies that Tum 


\PXDEPENDENT refused to publish further on the 


subject,” it says, in lie third. . Tus InpEPEND- 
ENT asked him to write. these letters, gave 
them a hospitable welcome, and suggested 
that they should come to an end after ten had 
been printed, solely because the number which 
we had at first desired bad been more than ex- 
hausted.. To steal in silence is bad enough; 
to steal and lie needlessly about the goods 
stolen is aconsiderable grade worse. But, after 
stealing and lying, to go out of the way to in- 
vent a malicious falsehood to injure the very 
one whom one has. robbed is a degree of mean- 


nese that might give lessons to the father of 
e3, 


Tue Pearsall Smith meetings in. England 
resulted in several reputed miracles. One 
convert to the higher life had been for thirty- 
three years an incurable stammerer; but now 
‘*when he feels his infirmity mastering him 
he lifts his heart to Christ, and at once artic- 
ulation is made easy.’?’ When asked whether 
faith in Christ will have the effect of bealing 
physical infirmities, Mr. Smith did not think 
it best to enter on that subject; but said that, 
for his part, he knew that we should receive 
just in proportion to our faith. At Brighton 
Mrs. Smith was reported to have told a Jady 
that if she became a participant in the higher 
life her disease (cancer in the breast) would 
be cured. The case of the Rev. 8. H. Platt, of 
Brooklyn, who believes himself to have beer 
miraculously cured of a serious chronic and 
apparently incurable disease of the knees, is 
attracting considerable attention. It is hard 
to discover a reason why miracles should have 
ceased in the Church ; and it is just as hard to 
tell just how far the will power may be 
strengthened by the imagination or otherwise 
to throw off disease. In this case Mr. Platt 
found bimself able to walk after heaving been 
bidden td walk by a piouswoman. In another 
case we know of a physician told a girl, suf- 
fering much as Mr. Platt was, that if she did 
not get out of bed and go to work he would 
horsewhip her.. She was instantly eured and 
permanently ; but the physician was not nota- 
bly pious and we did not call it a miracle. 


Weare startled with the news of the out- 
break of what is very nearly a religious war, 
so near us a8 Montreal. After four years of 
lawsuit, it has been settled by the highest En- 
glish courts that the body of Guibord shall be 
buried in the lot which he owned in consecrat- 
ed ground. But the curé of the parish still re- 
fuses to allow the burial of a member of the 
Institut Canadien, and the attempt to inter the 
body was last week resisted by 2 mob of Cath- 
olics beyond the power of the local police. 
The feeling was so bitter and the certainty so 
clear of a loss of life if persisted’ in that the 
burial was delayed until this week, and the 
governor-general telegraphed to London for 
instructions. We cannot imagine that the in- 
tensely Protestant Disraeli will counsel sub- 
mission, and there is sadly too much proba- 
bility of a serious conflict before these lines 
reach our readers. 


GOVERNOR -TILDEN’s investigating commis 
sion, for whose expenses the last levislature 
appropriated thirty thousand dollars, seems 
likely to pay its way without any cost to the 
state. The partner of Mr. George D. Lord, 
one Mr. Bennett, has already restored twelve 
thousand dollars, and promises to pay over 
eight thousand more, making twenty thousand 
in all, which was his part of the plunder in a 
single canal job, leaving forty thousand dollars 
as the share of the said Lord, who himself 
has already been. arrested on a criminal 
charge, and, if found guilty, will have the 
privilege of paying back the plunder, plus 
the punishment which the law administers, 
The gentlemen who compose this commission 
have already shown that they mean business. 
Their work is not yet finished, and will not 
be till they ferret out this whole iniquity, so 
far as human investigation esn do it. The 
state has been robbed, according to Governor 
Tilden’s exhibit, of not less than ten millions 
of dollars by a gang of canal thieves in the 
shape of contractors and state officials. And 
when we get the light, and as fast as we get it, 
the thing to be done is to bring the rascals to 
justice, no matter who they are or what may 
have been their position in society. The 
stern vengeance of law in all such cases is 
mercy to the people. 





Tose Republican papers that, to meet the 
supposed necessities of the approaching polit- 
ical campaign are attacking Governor Tilden 
and secking to disparage him in the public 
estimation are doing a profoundly foolish 
thing, and withal imitating the tactics.of the 
Democratic.papers in their treatment of Goy- 
ernor Dix last fall. There was vo doubt that 
the latter had been a most.admirable a, 
and we regretted at the time his defeat; and 
there is now as little doubt that Governor Til- 
den has in all respects been equal, at least, to 


























































































































































his nis Srbtldbetabe: He may be « politician, as 
most public ‘men ate; he may be an aspirant’ 
for the honors of the White House; yet the 
fact is that bis record as a public man is one 
of which ‘no party need be ashamed, avd 
his fecord thus far es governor is one 
that onght to commend him to the 
respect, confidence, and support of all good 
citizens, whether Democrats or Republicans. 
He is engagéd in correcting one of the most 
stupendous abuses ever perpetrated in this 
state. He made the attack boldly and fs ptr- 
suing the work with a firm and unflinching 
hand ; and if this secures to him the favorable 
regards of the people the honor isno more 
than he deserves. This is the fact, gentlemen 
politicians; 'an@ if you expect to weaken his 
position by a system of flings and inuendoes 
you will’ find yourselves mistaken and excite 
popular disgust, rattier than gain the end you 
desire. ‘There ought to be and we suppose 
that when the millennium comés there will be 
bonor enough even in party politics to admit 
the truth. 


Tee Democratic orators belonging to the 
iuflation school seem.to have a great horror 
in respect to the ‘‘coupon clippers.” General 
Carey, the would-be Meuteuant-governor of 
@hie, In a recent speech, told the workingmen 
that they must conquer the “‘ coupon clippers’’ 
or be the slaves of money despotism. Who 
ere these frightful “clippers”? Simply the 
persons who, having money to lend, have lent 
it to the Goveroment, to the states, or to pri- 
vate corporations, and who, as the interest 
matures, have the audacity to cut off the cou- 
pons therefor and present them for payment. 
The savings banks of New England aod New 
York State to-day hold deposits amounting to 
nearly a billion of dollars, nearly the whole 
of which represents the savings of the 
‘‘ poorer classes’? in these seven states. The 
larger part of these deposits is invested 
in bonded securities, which have the misfor- 
tune to-have coupons attached to them ; and, 
as the interest matures, the savings banks, as 
the custodians of the funds of “the poorer 
classes,’* cut off the appropriate coupons and 
virtually pass them to the credit of their de- 
positors. Practieally, the depositors are the 
‘*clippers” ; and they happen for the most 
part to be these very working-people to whom 
General Carey would, if he could, give a fit of 
the fidgets about vothing. A man who talks 
ashe didin one of his recent political har- 
angues is either a fool or a knave, and in 
either case he is not fit to be the lieutenant- 
governor of Obio. 


Tuoss Demoerfits who, contrary to the an- 
tecedents of the Democratic Party, are shont- 
ing for more greenbacks and propose to make 
these issues the exclusive and permanent paper 
currency of the country, as well as Republicans 
of the same school, assume that the last legal- 
tender decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States covers and sustains their entire 
theory on the question of constitutionality. 
Such is not the fact at all. Justice Strong, 
who delivered the opinion of the Court, re- 
versing the former decision by a majority of 
only one, placed the constitutionality of legal- 
tender notes distinctly on the ground of their 
imperative necessity as @ war measure, cre- 
ated by the exigencies of the late Rebellion. 
The opinion refers to the notes thus is- 
sued, and has nothing to do with the 
general question whether Congress could, 
in time of peace and without any special 
emergency calling for the measure and justify- 
ing it, authorize as a perpetua) system an 
irredeemable legal-tender paper currency. 
This is what the Democrats of Ohio anda few 
silly Republicans in diff rent parts of the coun- 
try propose, assuming that the Supreme Court 
is on their side as to the question of constitn- 
tionality. ‘There is no reason for supposing 
that the Court would support their view; and, 
moreover, mavy of the ablest lawyers of the 
country, including a minority of the judges of 
this Court, are of the opinion that the first legal- 
tender decision was right end that the second 
one was wrong. 





THE aequittal of Harris, the Negro charged 
with being leading conspirator in the insur- 
rectionary plot among Negroes in Georgia, 
and the discbarge of all the other Negroes ar- 
rested on suspicion indieate that the whole 
affair has been greatly exaggerated and, for 
the most part, a mere scare among: white 
people, without avy sufficient reason. If there 
had really been a plot to murder the whites and 
get upawar of races, the fact ~wouldhave 
been not only criminal to the last degree, but 
exceedingly sad for the colored rate. Judge 
Jobnson’s charge to the grand jury and then 
his subsequent’ conduct in the trial of 
Harris entitle him to unqualified and 
universal commendation. He reminded the 
grand jury that they were sworn  impar- 
tially to consider whatever evidence might 
be sabmitted to them, and wirned them 
against being influenced by passion or angry 








impulse. He said that ‘the -colored people, 
though formerly slaves, were pow'free, and in 
the administration of justics should be treated 
without any reference to their previous condi- 
tion and dealt with just “as if they were 
whites.” This is the doctrine to be presched 
and practiced everywhere. ‘The law knows 
nothing’ about ‘color and nothing about the 
“ previous “condition of servitude.’” Equal 
rights and equal responsibilities under law 
form the rule of justice alike for black men 
and white men. 





A CORRESPONDENT in Wayne County, Indiana, 
who informs us that he has arrived at the patri- 
archal age of 74, takes exception to a remark 
of THe INDEPENDENT’s—that it is the duty of 
every man to try to secure an independence 
for himself. Our venerable correspondent 
seems to think that, because the Scripture says 
that the poor shall never cease out of the land, 
it would be an attempt to deny Holy Writ if 
everybody strove tobecomerich, But poverty 
is not enjoined upon anybody asa duty, and 
there is nothing in the Bible that sanctions the 
idea of sloth and improvidence being virtues 
in the sight of God, The whole teaching of 
the Bible is in favor of thrift. and industry, 
and tramps and beggars will fail to discover 
any encouragement either in the Old Testa- 
ment or the New. . Poverty is a shame inso 
far as itisa presumptive evidence of waste- 
fulness, idleness, or incapacity, which our 
venerable correspondent can hardly deny. But 
poverty, if not a virtue, is not to be regarded 
asacrime and the poorare to be commiser- 
ated, and the cause of their poverty may not 
be inquired into. When our Saviour said the 
poor we have always with us, be merely meant 
that opportanities of charity were always 
afforded us, and not that we were under any 
obligation to be poor, if ‘we could help it, 


THE career and sad fate of William C. Ral- 
ston, the late president of the Bank of Califor- 
nia, impressively point a moral and suggest a 
lesson. Rising from an bumble position to 
seeming wealth and great financial power, 
utterly and absolutely restless and capable of 
contentment with nothing, without the guide 
of moral principle to regulate or temper his 
action, he appears as the dashing, splashing, 
venturesoma, and headlong speculator in the 
chances of fortune—brilliant and striking by 
the very wildness and frantic temerity of his 
action; yet ruined by the qualities that made 
him thus brilliant. Generally such men blow out 
their own brains, and the only question is as 
to how long it will take them to doit. Prov- 
idence sometimes prevents their natural doom 
by permitting them to die too soon for it; butif 
they live long enough they will, in nine cases 
out of ten, outlive themselves and die» in dis- 
grace. To the latter part of this statement 
Ralston is no exception. The mildest thing 
that can now be said of him is that he was a 
fool. Moral causes always looked upon him 
as a fool, and events prove that they were not 
mistaken. Nothing is more certain than that 
a moral Providence rules in the affairs of men, 
and that he who runs athwart its path will in 
the end pay the penalty. 


Mr. J. M. Hart does not seem to be very 
grateful to us for correcting his error in charg- 
ing the University of Jena with the disgrace of 
selling ita degrees to foreign applicants. In- 
stead of thanking us for the correction, he 
abuses us in The Nation, although he. is. com- 
pelled to confess that his charge was unfound- 
ed. After quoting a part of our paragraph, he 
says: 

“The wording of the above is such as to 
exeite some wonderment, The readers of a 
semi-religions paper like THE INDEPENDENT 
may reasonably look for more skill in casuis 
If an author’s statements are ‘doubtless made 
in good faith,’ it is scarcely logiea] to brand 
them with ‘intrinsic falsebood”’; if they are 
intrinsically false, it is mere euphemism to 
make good faith the empty compliment before 
the blow.’’ 

Our casuistry will stand examination, we 
think, and it was out of mercy to him that we 
did not make it more clear. Mr. Hart fails to 
gee how a statement can be “ madein good 
faith” and yet be “intrinsically false.” What 
harmonized the two was Mr. Hart's ig- 
porance, if he must be told. He doiubt- 
Jess believed that Jena still sold its degrees. 
We.said that. we. need only, mention the 
names of its professors—of ‘* Schrader, 
Grimm, Hilgenfeld, Haeckel, Schmidt, ete. 
to show the intrinsic falsehood of Mr. 
Hart’s statement.’”?” Now Mr. Hart, thoagh 
writing a volume oo “German Universities,”’ 
knew nothing scarcely about Jena. . To one 
who knows whoits professors are the statement 
is intrinsically false. But ignorance: might 
make the statement—as it did—io good faith. 
Mr. Hart, in his letter, excyses himself on the 
ground that previous to the reorganization of 
the University, in 1860, it did thus sell its 


degrees, and that he, being in Gottingen from , 
1860 to 1864, heard the tradition of the “‘sct. © 


Paris, heaving. ‘Deen in the Fed army 
Saeany ike ele tein aah aes dd 
affirmed.in a book published in Paris in 
1874 that slavery exists in South Carolina, 
and, when corrected, should apologize on the 
ground that he heard when fn McClellan's 
army atradition that there had been’ slavery 
there. If the Comte de Paris ‘is writing 
about the Rebellion, it is his business to know: 
of the Proclamation Of Emancipation ; and if 
Mr. Bart was writing about “ The German 
Universities,’ it was his business to know that 
Jena is now in excellent condition... But he 
did not know, and his statement, though “‘in- 
triusically false,’? was made in good faith. 


I¥ any one is inclined to minish aught from 
the honor due to the man who first performed 
ithe signal feat of analyzing words into their 
vocal elements and’ invéntine letters to dis- 
tinguish them; let him consider that at this 
late day scholars: differ in their:vocal analysis 
of our commonest words. Take the word 
‘Sfate.” To us, it is perfectly clear that it 
contains four sounds: first an f; then the 
diphthong a, which is composed of the some- 
what prolonged ein met and the ¢ sound in 
pique; and finally the t. So say Professor 
Whitney, Mr. Bell, and a majority of scholars. 
But Mr. Ellis and The Nation argue that 
the long vowel a fs no diphthodg, but a 
simple vowel, very much like a prolonged 
ein met. The Nation owns to the diphthong 
in they, and we presume it would in may. 
Add.to it aletter, and cannot the writer dis- 
tinguish the same vanishing sound ip main? 
Weeertainly can. Ii we could persuade the 
editor of Zhe Nation to visit a certain prayer- 
meeting we wot of, at which a not very culti- 
vated but fervent singer is a constant attend- 
ant, we think he could hear in the Doxology 
this dipthong given most distinctly, somewhat 
thus: 

“ Pré-{-1-1-se God, from whom all blessings flow ; 

Pré-i-i-i-se him,” etc.— 

with the first element cut short and the second 
drawn out, asif he were waiting for the rest of 
the singers to reach the final ssound. Wemay 
haye to wait for the question to be automatic- 
ally settled. One of these days we may have 
a device to register sounds—a sort of pbono- 
graph, which shall do for sound what the pho- 
tograph does for light. 


CARDINAL ManninG and Mr. Gladstone, the 
ex-premier, both appear to have come to the 
unbappy conclusion that Europe is on the eve 
of a great religious war; but they view the 
causes and the consequences of such a war 
from wholly opposite points of vision. Who 
are to be the parties to this great religious 
war and what the purposes of it are supposed 
to be weare not informed. It will, of course, 
be a war of Catholics against Protestanta, but 
who the peopleare to take up arms in defense 
of the Church of Rome cannot easily be sur- 
mised, The Vatican would be very willing to 
commence war against Berlin, no doubt; but the 
Vatican is not a military power—it has neither 
an army nor a navy—and there is no Catholic 
power, unless it be Spain, which has any sol- 
diers or sailors to lend it. France would will- 
ingly seize upon any pretext for fighting Ger- 
many, no doubt; but Républican France will 
not fight the battles of the Vatican. For the 
present the only possible chance of a religious 
war is that offered by the rebellious subjects 
of the Turk in Europe; sndin this case the 
Christian powers are likely to take sides with 
the Turk, as Austria seems to have already 
done, by sending froops into Serviaand Monte- 
negro. 


Our countrymen have a great partiality for 
France ; they like the language, the cooking, 
the manners, the literature,and the general 
condition of things. The most radical of Re- 
publicans as well as the most democratic of 
Democrais delight in Paris, and, love liberty as 
they may, they love the despotism of French 
rule better. The same men who would resist 
to the death any encroachment upon their 
liberties here are as quiet as sucking doves 
under the restraints of French law in Paris. 
There are few Americans who know, probably, 
that France is still under a state of siege and 
is governed bya military dictator. Every city 
in France is ruled by a military officer, who 
exercises uncontrolled sway over the people. 
The colonel in command of the military force 
in Havre recently threatened to suppress the 
Echo du Havre, because that journal contained 
an expression which he regarded as not in con- 
formity with the Catholic faith, It seems in- 
credible that a brave people should submit to 
atytanny which gives a military commander 
the power to revise the religious opinions of a 
seculat jourval ; but it ismot eo incredible as 
that American republicatis, who. will permit no 
censorship.of their own press, should delight 
to reside in a country where such things are 
practiced. vot 








....The Cieveland General Assembly voted 
‘hat it was “inexpedient” to omit in the 


This is very muck es if the Coms de \ apostles’ Creed the words “He descended 











into hell,”’ on the ground that it would involve. 
a. corresponding change in the Standards of | 
the Church.” The Evangelist, notwithstanding, 
asserts that the clause is probably an interpo- 
lation ; that it conveys,;as*the Board of Publi- 
cation says, a “false idea” to maltitudes of 
hearers, and that some ‘pastors and chur¢thes 
proyide themselves with copies which omit the 
words, 60 as to avoid the necesssity of explain- 
ing the phrase away. It is ati excellént idea; 
an exercise of liberty which probably no judl- 
catory could censure, and which might be ex- 
tended to amended editions of the Confession® 
of Faith, so as. to omit several other such» 
phrases as ‘telect infants,” which also have. 
to be explained away. 


.«s.That there was not any rebellion in quand 
gia pretty much everybody will believe since the, 

release of the arrested Negroes, The way that, 
the best of that race look upon. the idea of, 
rebellion may. be seen from what their organ, 
The Christian Recorder, says: 


* Let any partyin power, in any Northern 

state, presume to treat the minority as has 
the party in power in, Georgia, .and there 
would be a rebellion in less than twenty-four, 
hours. But we Negroes are not going to 
rebel; we are notgoing to raise an insurrec:| 
tion. If we could endure the fires of hell in 
slavery and not raise, we can endure injustice 
iv liberty and not take our cause in our own 
hand, A long-lived race, we can afford to wait, 
on time. A religions race, we can wait on God. 
God and time will fight for us.”’ 


.. We see every little while a bitter com- 
plaint made against the tinkering of hymns, 
and about half the time the alleged changes 
are the original form. Here is a writer al- 
lowed in The Pucifle Churchman to inveigh at 
length against a hymnal for ruining that favor- 
ite and familiar hymn *‘ Rock of Ages.” But 
loand behold! all the ‘‘ mutilations”? which 
compelled him to ‘‘lay down the hymnal with 
disgust ’’ are simply a too conscientious return 
to Toplady’s original. What would he have 
said if it had also restored that line which all 
hymnals alter, 

“ When my eyestrings break in death ”? 


....Certainly we will always make a correc- 
tion when asked to. The request comes now 
from Zion’s Advocate, We said it had given 
three columns to prove that baptism must 
always be administered in ove particular way. 
The case was a shade different. It had to 
prove, it thought, in reply to somebody who 
had been criticising Professor L. L. Paine, that 
everybody who is anybody believes that prim- 
itive baptism was by immersion. It was to 
this end that it quoted Neander, De Wette, 
and all the rest, to the tune of three columns. 
It offered as much more, but the foe wisely 
succumbed. 

..Here is another advertisement from The 
Church Times: 

Pet, Ming, rem fr NR RA Lie ae 

HARMONIUM? Smallest sums 
—G. 0. Grice, Dunmow, x. 
This is a very good way fora “ young Cath- 
olic”’ to get a chance to grind out music in his 
own parlor and on his own cabinet organ; but 
we do not see why the words “for the sake 
of’’ could not as well be prefixed to a request 
to be given a silver butter-plate or a photo- 
graph album. 

..The late Dr. Ezra H. Gillett, who died in 
Harlem, last Friday, was an industrious writer 
and a successful college instructor. He grad- 
uated at Yale, was settled for twenty years as 
pastor of the first Presbyterian church in Hart 
lem, and was subsequently professor of politi- 
cal economy in the University of New York. 
His “Life and Works of John Huss,” an elab- 
orated work, was severely criticised, but his 
later treatises on philosophy bave been re- 
ceived with favor. ? 

....The Catholie Review thinks the absence 
of the usual “*R. I. P.” prayer from the ordi- 
nary death notices of Catholics in secular pa- 
pers is unhappily on the increase. “It cer- 
tainly is attributable to nothing else but ap- 
negligence; but negligence of the souls. in 
purgatory will bring its own pupishment in an 
unrelieved chastisement. until the uttermost 
farthing is exacted.” That is, by implication, 
prayers in printer’s ink are specially potent. 


..In the burying-ground at. Edgartown, 
Martha’s Vineyard, there is a tombstone over 
acentury old which bears the following in- 
scription, a very remarkable indication of 
Darwinism, it must be confessed: 

“ By the force of vegetation 

I was bro’t to life and action, 

When life and action that shall cease 

I shall return to the same source.” 


..siThe only Massachusetts counties when 
have lost in population since 1870. are Barn- 
stable and “Nantucket. Middlesex has gained 
only 647; but this is accounted for by the loss 
of 40, 000 by the annexation of Charlestown to 
Boston, which is in Suffolk County. 

: ...- There, doosn’t seem this year to be any 
‘particularly worthy sovereign upon whom the 
Pope can bestow the rose. It will: therefore 
this year be preseuted to hfiti By his loyal 





subjects. 
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LA Tiel editor of The Times says he has 
“ doh yet time'to.get as far as Holland's 
poems” in his reading. Mother Goose and 
Child’s obituary verse seem to be hig present 
limit. ere 

q«+-Aonew “moral reform” paper has just 
beea garted in Washington, called The Alpha. 
Ite Qmega will soon be isaued. 


Arligions Jutelligence. 


Tue first step toward removing an evil is 
to discover and publish it, and that step has 
been taken’ bya committee sent by the Eu- 
glish Jews to Jerusalem. They report that 
the Palestine Jews are shamefully demoralized 
and pauperized, owing toa system of charity 
by which they are supported. Of the 13,000 
Jews in Jerusalem about 7,000are Ashkenazim, 
from Poland and Russia, the remainder being 
Sephardim, from Spain, etc. What is called 
the larger distribution, or Ghaluka gedola, is 
given by the Jews of Russian Poland, who 
secure, they imagine, a vicarious merit by 
helping their fellow religionists to study the 
Talmud in Jerusalem, and distributed among 
the Ashkenazim. The smaller distribution, 
the Chaluka getona, is contributed by the Jews 
of France, Spain, England, etc., and divided 
among all the Jews, of whatever nationality. 
From the two Chalukas the Ashkenazim re- 
ceive enough to provide for at least half their 
support, They are a lazy, ignorant, bigoted 
people and very different from the Jews who 
bave to support themselves for the most part, 
The amount thus distributed to the Jews of 
Palestine amounts to about $200,000. 


.... We have hitherto given specimens of the 
Billingsgate language which the English Rit- 
ualists use in speaking of their ecclesiastical 
superiors, Here are some gems from The 
Church Times for August 20th: 

‘‘We are for putting down abuses of every 
kind whatever ; But we see no reason for let- 
ting bishops 


“ *Compound for sins that they’re inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.’” 


«In the Southern Province the Lower House 
pronounced so completely for the Ritualists 
that Dr. Tait found himself unable, in his rage 
and disappointment, to confine himself within 
the limits which eines courtesy prescribe 
to a prelate in speaking of the clergy.’’ 


“A raw Scottish Presbyterian student of 
political economy, koowi no more of the- 
ology than Archbishop Tait himself, could not 
be expected: to escape blundering, with such a 
difficult subject to treat,” 


«eeeBishop McClosky, of Louisville, Ky., 
isin trouble with certain of his priests and 
considerable excitement prevails among the 
Catholics in that cityin relation to the diffi- 
culty. The Bishop had transferred Priest Box, 
of St. John’s church, Louisville, to Bowling 
Green, Ky., in place of the Rev. Father De 
Vries, who was ordered to Hardinsburg, Ky. 
Father De Vries refused togo and appealed 
to Rome. His action and other circumstances 
of a rebellious character connected with the 
removals caused Bishop McClosky to send bis 
vigar-general and his chancellor to Rome to 
represent him, and they are now on their way. 
Bishop McClosky assigns as the cause of 
the trouble that Father De Vries had refused 
to furnish the yearly report of the financial 
condition of his parish. 


....According to a parliamentary return, the 
annual revenue of some of the prelates of the 
English Church from the estates belonging to 
their sees are as follows: The Archbishop of 
Cauterbury receives $75,000; the Archbishop 
of York, $50,000; the Bishop of Durham, $40,- 
000; the Bishop of Ely, $27,500; the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol, $25,000; the Bishop 
of Lincoln, $25,000; the Bishop of Worcester, 
$25,000 ; the Bishop of Carlisle, $22,500; and 
the Bishop of Peterborough, $22,500. 


.... The Universalist papers refused to pub- 
lish another word from their two quarrelsome 
ministers in Philadelphia; whereupon the one 
who had not had the last word wrote to all of 
them that this enforced silence must not be 
understood as any eoncession on his part asto 
the matter in dispute. The other one now 
writes to them that it was hardly fair to pub- 
lish the disclaimer, and that they must. an- 
nounce that he too sticks to every word he 
has said. Now will they not “dry up’’? 


....At tbe Convention of the Y. M. ©. A., 
held at Richmond, Va., the Rev. A. G. Byers 
made this statistical report of his visits to the 
prisons during a period of six years. “Of 
2,120 éonviets 29 per cent. were orphans, 57 
per cent, were uneducated, 74 per cent. had 
néver learned afy useful employment, 60 per 
cent. were intemperate, $4 per cent. had never 
attended Sabbath-school, and only 8 per cent, 
had attended the Sabbath-school regularly.”’ 


-.«+ The interior, after quoting an account of 
& New England city where'a careful canvass 
thowed that four-fifths of the families attend 
church, adds thst tts own examiustion shows 











that half the people of an Dlindls to ne 
thousand inhabitants are regular ¢@rarch at- 
tendants. It thinks that the cry that the 


masses are not reached by the Gospel is over- 
done, : z 


+++ The last report of the condition of the 
treasury of the Anicrican Board made its re- 
ceipts some $80,000 in arrears of expenditures, 
The church or the Christian that neglects to 
contribute to foreign missions sadly needs 
reviving. 


...-The Columbus-avenue Congregational 
church, Boston, has just been completed, ata 
cost of $175,000. 


Publisher's Department, 


GOOD NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 
CITY. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATF, ; 
Wasnineton, August 23d, 1875. 
Wits0n Stwine Macurnz Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: 

There have been received at this Depart- 
ment a Mrpat and Dretoma awarded to 
Wuson SEwine Macarne Company, as an 
exhibitor at the Universal Exposition held 
at Vienna in 1873. 

I will thank you to inform me what dis- 
— you desire to have made of them. 

he Department will deliver them to such 
agent as you may suggest, or to Adams 
Express Company, addressed as you may 
indicate, upon the return to the Depart- 
ment of the enclosed receipt, duly signed. 
When the same are delivered in either way 
the responsibility of the Department will 
terminate. 

Your odedient servant, 
W. Hunter, Acting Secretary. 

This company have magnificent sales- 
rooms at 827 and 829 Broadway, N. Y., and 
in all the principal cities and towns 
throughout the United States. 








SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known by vers Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Ooughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. . 


THE GREAT AMERICAN CON- 
SUMPTION REMEDY. 


Dr Wm. Hatu’s BALSAM FOR THE LuNGS 
cures the worst cases of Coughs, Colds, and 
all the diseases of the Lungs, Throat, and 
Chest. For Whooping Cough and Croup 
it is a certain specific. The most obstinate 
cases surely yield to Hau’s Barsam, when 
used perseveringly. Stands at the head of 
all cough preparations. Sold everywhere. 
Price $1 per bottle. Jonn F. Henry, Cur- 
ran & Co., proprietors, 8 and 9 College 
Place, N. Y. 

. Dr. Townstzy’s ToorHacHE ANODYNE 
cures in one minute. 








DECALCOMANIE. 


ATTENTION ig called to the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. J. W. Russell & Co., 
Medford, Mass., under the heading of 
“Stationery,” who offer to send Decalco- 
manie pictures by mail at low prices. 
Transferring Decalcomanie pictures has 
become a favorite amusement with the 
young people and is a source of much 
pleasure and profit to them. Descriptive 
circulars will be sent upon application to 
Messrs. Russell & Co. 

(a 


WE call attention to the advertisement 
of the Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, 
N. Y., one of the oldest, most extensive, 
and reliable establishments in the United 
States. 


Jonnson’s Patent Borax Soar:—Best 
and purest’sdap in the world. It is used in 
office of THe INDEPENDENT and by. all 
leading hotels, public institutions, and 
many of the most refined families.on this 
continent. | THomas GrLL, Proprietor, 

Office 50 Park Place, “New York. 


Sarnatroea Sprines.—Reasons for Going 
to Dr. Strong’s Remedial Institute in Win- 














ter, with eircular describing its Turkisb, | glish Classical and Polytechnic School for 
Russian, other Baths, Electrical Ap-.| the thorough education of boys and young 
os oneal Cana ane on = men— has closed its first yearly session 
oe wena y €, anc | most auspiciously, sending several vigor- 
other chronic diseases a specialty, ous young men te Kestern. colleges, and 

THE Truss Co., No.884Bowery. | others to prominent business positions. 
mer York, ‘Dopay ment oi pag her 4 The Faculty of the Academy is composed 
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ing cured it, when the,cure 18 completed, of experienced instructors and its. Presi- 
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A GRAND FURNITURE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. " 


Txose of our readers who contemplate 
purchasing furniture this fall should visit 
the Warerooms of Messrs. Irving & Son, 
204, 206, 208 Hast 27th street, near Third 
Avenue. Thisis one of the most extensive 
furniture establishments in the city. The 
main edifice has a frontage of 75 feet and 
is six stories high: The internal arrange- 
ments, both for show-rooms and work- 
shop, are convenient and tasteful, including 
that most desirable of. modern inventions, 
the ‘‘elevator.” Their floors cover an 
aggregate area of over 40,000 square feet, 
or nearly afullacre of surface. There is 
& wilderness of furniture, in all the varied 
styles of the times—for the mansion, the 
cottage, the counting-room, and the hotel, 
for the city and the country. Many of the 
designs are of real elegance and all made 
of the best quality of material and by 
skilled workmen. 

Forty years ago the senior partner, Mr. 
Charles Irving, gathering together as best 
he could a few hard-earned dollars, began 
ina small way the manufacture of the 
plainest and simplest of cottage furniture. 
Gradually, with the progress of the times 
and with the growth of the city, bas the 
humble shop, located between Twenty- 
sixth and Twenty-seventh streets, grown, 
until we have now the large and beautiful 
structure named above, with a business 
reaching into towns and cities across the 
Continent, placing the proprietors in the 
front rank of furniture manufacturers in 
the whole country. The son, Mr. Ben 
jamin Irving, also “brought up to the 
trade,” and, like the father, thoroughly 
and practically acquainted with all depart- 
ments of the business, has been made a 
partner. The proprietors are esteemed 
members of the Twenty-seventh-street M. 
E. Church. We advise our friends, 
whether in city or country, to look in upon 
their establishment and see for themselves, 
The courteous and affable proprietors will 
greet all with a ‘‘home and hearty wel- 
come.” 


TOURS TO THE HOLY LAND AND 
EGYPT. . 





lw addition to the tour through Italy, an- 
nounced last week, Messrs. Thomas Cook 
& Sons, of London, England, are making 
arrangements for a tour to Jerusalem, Sol- 
oemon’s Pools, Bethlehem, Suez Canal, and 
Lower Egypt, which will interest those of 
our readers contemplating a trip to these 
sections of the world. The excursion will 
leave London Saturday, Oct. 80th, and wil! 
reach London in returning at or before 
Dec. 20th, allowing ample time for visiting 
the various countries and cities. The itin- 
erary includes the following points: Lon- 
don to Paris, Paris to Genoa via 
Turin, Genoa by Rubattino steamship to 
Alexandria; thence to Jaffa, Ramleb. Je- 
rusalem, Dead Sea, Solomon’s Pools, Beth- 
lebem, Mar-Saba; the Jordan to Jericho ; 
then back to Jerusalem, Vale of Ajalon, 
Jaffa, Port Said, Ismalia, Cairo, Naples, 
and London. Time enough will be spent 
at Cairo to visit the Pyramids and the 
many objects of antiquity in Egypt. The 
fares for the whole tour—including travel- 
ing tickets for the round trip from and to 
London, with hotel accommodation for 
ten days on the Continent, seven days in 
Egypt, and the necessary camp and hotel 
accommodation for twelve in Pales- 
tine—will be $400 first class, second 
class. These sums also comprise landing 
and embarkation charges at sea-ports, and 
carriages to the Pyramids, 

A trip up the Nile to the First or Second 
Cataract and back can be added. Between 
Jaffa and Jerusalem camping arrangements 
will be made. In fact, everything will be 
done to make the pleasure and profit of so 
interesting a trip as great as possible. 

For tickets and further information ap- 
ply to Cook, Son & Jenkins, 261 Broadway, 
New York, or Thomas Cook, 445 West 
Strand, London, England. 

Ee 
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‘cra most Delicious and Efficacious dentifrice 


It Strengthens the Gums, Whitens the Teeth, 
ea the Enamel, and leaves a Delicious 
En orsed by Mgmcme. nent Dentists of 

s 1) 
Europe and used by all “te Donec thereof. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Toe INDEPENDENT since thé 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “ Toe INDEPEND embossed 
on it inlarge gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


KS &Cos. 4-2 <4 
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PAPER FILE. 


PLBIAINE AILN3LVd 

















PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE. 


As most of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post- 
age on all newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound or a fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January ist, 





| 1875. 


Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount, our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent to us the subscriber will be credited 
with 49 weeks per year, instead of 52—- 
three weeks being deducted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard to postage, we 
have deducied at the rate of tnree weeks per 
year for postage from all subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subscribers noticing 
the change made in the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as shown on the yellow ad- 
dress label, will understand that their posé- 
age is paid. 2 

HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER. 


Tue INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. Thefe are three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy 
or thirty-five cents a month. If your 
paper does ‘hot sto thereupon, 
you may be assured ceri hes peed 
catia: and, to test the fact; send a 
‘posta?’ at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
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SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 
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eomeares: 


Lapres’, Misses’, Gents’, and Boys’ Boots, 
Shoes, and Gaiters, beautiful in style, ex- 
cellent in quality, moderate in prices. Pat- 
ronize Miter & Co., 8 Union Square. 

$$$ 


EAR DISCHARGES AND PAR- 
TIAL DEAFNESS CURED.—For a limited 
period DR. HARTLEY offers to treat all re- 
——— persons free of charge until cured, 

ereby proving his Jed, and 
protecting the deaf from béing swindled by 
paying self-styled aurists exorbitant fees in 
advance, and the infliction of yet more serious 
. evils by permitting the application of danger- 
ous remedies by inexperienced and unskillful 
hands. The lossof money may not be material 
to some persons, but the deprivation of one of 
the most important senses ought to be treated 
and regarded with more than ordinary solici- 
tude. 

DR. HARTLEY may be consulted (free of 
charge) at his residence, No. 27 West 26th st. 
near Broadway, daily, between the hours of $ 
and 4 o’clock. 

DR. HARTLEY'S great remedy will be for- 
warded to any address or administered at the 
office for $1. 














Tas CHIcaco, MILWAUKEE, AND 8t. Pau 
Raitwax traverses a finer country, affords 
views of grander scenery, and passes through 
more business centers and pleasure resorts than 
any other northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairies, lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions to the 
yotaries of Nimrodand Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi. It is also the shortest as well as 
best route between the great metropolitan cen- 
ters of the Northwest, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, and Minveapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches and 
sleeping-cars run through og chan 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; onan ts 

t, corner Canal and West athe Sun an City 
Bi ffices, 61 and 63 Clark St. 


VISITING CARDS.—A. H. Futizr & 
Co., Brockton, Mass., who advertises visit- 
ing cards in another column, are reliable 
Phiose, and do business on the square. 

hose who deal with them get their 
mopey’s worth and say they are more than 
satisfied. See advertisement, on page 12. 








x F. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF ERON.—A sure cure for Dys- 
psia or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 
ebility, Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic, Eve bottle guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Philadelphia. 


NO, 259 TAPEWORM™ RE- 
MCGVED ALIVE. NO, 259.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head passes. Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel. 259 North Ninth st. 

















POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


‘Yue mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, September 11th, 1875, will close at 
this office as follows : on Tuesday at 7 a.m., 
on Wednesday at 7:30 a.m., on Thursday at 
11:30 a.m., and on Saturday at 11:30 a.m. 

L. James, P. M. 

















BUSINESS NOTICES. 
DEV OL’S 


-Brilliant- 
OIL. 


‘ SAFE. ECONOMICAL. BEST. FORSALE BY 
ALL GROCERS. SAFE. ECONOMICAL. BEST. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





POND’S 
EXTRACT 


ere is no ary it will not abate; no pain it will 
notecure. This is the mere of those who have 
used it many years. 


MAGNETIC ENGINES 


for Churchand Parlor Organs, Dentist and Jewelers’ 
Lathes, Pumps, Printing Presses, Sewing Machines, 
Fans, and all light work. State Agents wanted. 


L. BASTET, 
607 Broadway,N. Y. City. 


PATRONIZE THE 


TRIUMPH TRUSS 
TRIUMPH RUPTURE CURE, 


334 Bowery, N. Y. 
THE TRIUMPH TRUSS CO, 
ASK 2 ADVANCE PAYMENT FOR CURING 








ey em: a ‘first-class Lady Surgeon | 
ploy Surgeon has had 30 years’ unfailing 


success, 
Examination and Advice confidential and free. 
Price of Truss or Supporter, $5 to 


Orders filled by mail or express. 


Send stamp for Deseriptiy: ve Fe SORNEHAM, 
Sagal Superintendent 
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FOR THE LAUNDRY, 


IN STRENGTH AND PURITY 


superior to any other, therefore 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 


HAIR DYE. 


ta CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 














tiful Black or Brown. d and Peoueriy ap applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig eee No. 1 treet, N. 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. 


BALD HEADS 


trived ap geet onal eh hair 
skin, the hair ing exactly 0: ‘the same shade —_ 
bp amarey as the growing hair. They are so 

cannot be detected. Made onl oo BA CHELORS 
SSisectaos Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York. 


How 
To Obtain It! 


(2 “*Seck and you find.” 


Circulars containing all 
necessary information will 
besentfree. Address, 


G. CROSBY & 00., 











4 Box 2429, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
= ee No Agents wanted, 








STANDARD LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of New. Superior, Improved Powerand Hand er Machinery, Standard Washing Ma- 


ehines, Steam and Hand Mangles, Laas oe and Hand Wringers, now 


tions, hospitals, asylums, and suga: ries. 
this indispensable acne r it pe it bays ita rs ttawost intwo months’ work. 
pacity shirts or 3 Durable, good, 
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md care: 
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arts of 3-900 the United States Government has adopted these 
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Bathi House Wringers i 
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wx. G. 
» Dear i e have in constant use at the 
po Ay as py—hy 
prey D 


sable. Seven gold and silv 


G. Lewis, Ese., the om La 
> i We have in use nae Eccentric Washing 
iovere Hotels in this city, and recommend them as superior 
mtire satisfaction in every respect. 


awarded. omy * 
os oa Boston, Aug. be 
hines, Power Wrin ers, and Mang! les at the Tre. 
to any er machines for hotel use, 


medals 
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ILAS 
SARATOGA Sept. 
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ols and Laundries. They are eirng Muiin” Drees well one 


buttons. no 
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VAN DYKE & DOWNS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


SEWING MACHINE CABINET WORK, 


Nos. 473, 475, 477 First Avenue, 


CORNER 28TH STREET, NEW YORK, 


.£) 
Vv 


LADY’S IMPROVED WORK-TABLE. 


Patented December Ist, 1874. 


Da 


EaN 


vt “7 YZ 
WLS ae GS 








w ROBERTS-SC-NYe 





(OPEN.) 


The accompanying illustration represents a LADY’S improved WORK-TABLE. 
The TOP of the Table is so arranged that it can easily and quickly be converted 
into a LAP-BOARD, at the back of which is an inlaid yard measure. The recess 
in front, besides giving a very ornamental appearance to the TABLE, is also used 
for SPOOLS, permanently held in place by a very simple arrangement, the center 
of the recess forminga neat PIN-CUSHION. The right-hand drawer is arranged 
for Writing Materials, an additional and valuable feature of this Table. The 
space over the drawers is divided into compartments suitable for various pur- 
poses, that in the center being intended for cut or basted work. 


7s SWS 





SW ROBER 


(CLOSED.) 


SEND for ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 
A GOOD TIME 


to buy Furnitore is the present month, before the 
hurry of the Fall trade begins; and A GOOD PLACE 
to buy is where a thing is made. 


IRVING & SON, 


Wholesale Manufacturers for the Furniture Trade, 
are now Offering at retail a full and complete stock 
of Furniture and Bedding, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Parties about furnishing will do well to call on us, 
examine our Stock, and get our Prices. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Nos. 204, 206, 208 East 27th Street, 
New York, 

Second Door East of Third Avenue. 


niNEp, OIN MEN | 
Cures SORES. 
/BURNS,CuTS,|| 











!= THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL WAGON 
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ARNOLD, CONSTABLE C0 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., 


NEw YORK, 
have now open their 


FALL AND WINTER STOCK 


New and Desirable Styles 
Silks, 
Dress Coods, 
Mourning Coods, 
Cloths, etc., etc. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


will exhibit this week their 


FALL STOCK OF NOVELTIES 
INDIA SHAWLS 


Of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


NEW. CARPETINGS, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., 


have Now Open their Importations for the FALL of 


New and Eleeant en 


REAL FRENCH MOQUETTES, far superior in 
beauty of finish and durability of colors to those of 


any, other manuf. 
at AXMINSTERS, 7A WwiL- 








‘acture. 

a wa 
Tei * GROSSL Y's” VELVETS TAPES- 
TES, ENGLISH and AMERICAN BODY BRUS- 


Great Mm of TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 
IMPER. REE&-PLY EXTRA INGRAINS. 


English and American Oil-cloths. 


WHOLE CARPETS 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
AUBDSSON, 
AXMINSTER, 
SMYRNA, 


ROYAL HOLLAND, 
AND 


REAL PERSIAN 
CARPETS AND RUGS. 


UPHOLSTERY 


‘ DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLES C0. 


are now exhibiting their Latest Novelties in FALL 

and WINTER 

UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 

LACE CUES ANF ETC., ETC. 


BROADWAY, Comer (9th Street. 
Commercial. 


HOSTILITY TO THE NATIONAL 
BANKS. 


Norse can well be less sensible or 
more thoroughly stupid and causeless than 
the Glamor and rage of not a few of the 
inflation politicians against the national 
benks: Many of them know better, and 
aré simply playing a game to excite the 
prejudices of ignorance. Judging from 
their words in many instances, we should 
conclude that they are opposed to all bank- 
ing and to the whole theory of credit in 
the’ oferations of trade. Banks belong to 
the system of credit, as one of its natural 
and most. important factors, Receiving 
cash or credit deposits from customers, 
which at once become debts against the 
banks, payable on demand; making loans 
to other customers, which are debts in 
favor of banks, payable on call or aftera 
short time; thus dealing in debts and 














facilitating the transfer of capital from one 
party to another—these elements, with the 
addition of a note issue, constitute the 
whole idea of modern banking. He who 
says that the business of society is not im- 
mensely accommodated thereby is either 
too ignorant to have any opinion on the 
subject or too dishonest to speak the 
truth. Oredit is one of the necessary and 
productive attendants of exchange travsac- 
tions, and banks are just as natural to 
credit as breathing is to life. 

The national system of banking that grew 
out of the necessities of the war and has 
almost entirely superseded that of state 
banks, with their local currencies, that 
could not travel a hundred miles without 
being subject to a discount, is incompar- 
ably the best system that the country has 
ever had. The notes of the national banks 
are current everywhere, without any de- 
preciation on account of their distance 
from the place of issue, and the note-holder 
{s guaranteed by the best security which 
the land affords. He has the guaranty of 
the Government, in addition to all the cap- 
tial of the bank issuing the note. Since 
the law passed at the last session of Con- 
gress the system operates with entire free- 
dem; and the people anywhere and every- 
where can have as many banks as they 
choose to organize, subject to the condi- 
tions of such organization prescribed by 
law.. The whole matter as to the number 
of banks and the quantity of note circula- 
tion is placed in the hands of the people. 
They can bave all they want, provided 
they can pay for it, and more than this 
they ought not to have. 

All this, however, does not quite touch 
the point on which these inflation-anti- 
bank orators ring the changes for popular 
effect. The vational benks on the 80th of 
last June had deposited with the Goyern- 
ment $376,314,500 in bonds, as security for 
their note circulation, the annual interest 
of which is $20,185,276. For this deposit 
they receive bank-notes at the rate of 
ninety per cent. of their bonds. Now, these 
gentlemen propose to hand back the bonds 
to the banks, withdraw all this bank circu- 
lation, and issue the same amount of green- 
backs, and with the issue buy up a corre- 
sponding amount of Government bonds, 
and thus save the interest. Let us look at 
this project for a moment. 

In the first place, in buying the bonds 
with the greenbacks proposed to he issued, 
a premium of fifteen or twenty per cent. in 
currency must be paid for them, or the 
Government must be guilty of repudiation 
in respect to this part of their currency 
value. The bonds are payable in gold, and 
if they are bought by the issue of green- 
backs the premium will be a dead currency 
loss to the Government. It is either this 
or payment with greenbacks at their face 


| value, which is repudiation to the full 


amount of the premium. 

In the next place, these gentlemen mean 
to bid a permanent farewell to all idea of 
ever resuming specie payment. Their 
plan is to have an exclusive greenback cir- 
culation of some seven or eight hundred 
millions of dollars, and increase it from 
time to time as Congress shall see fit. No 
one supposes that under such a plan the 
greenback can ever be made the commer- 
cial equivalent of the gold dollar, or that 
the Government could sustain a system of 
specie redemption, even if it were to make 
the attempt. The scheme is the end of 
specie payment and the inauguration of a 
permanent paper-money system. 

In the third place, if the greenbacks 
were receivable for customs duties, which 
is a part of the plan, the Government 
would have to be a buyer of gold to pay its 
gold interest, as well as the principal of 
its bonded indebtedness as it matures; and, 
as it would not beaseller of gold at all, 
the premium on gold would be a matter for 
the gold gamblers to settle to their own 
liking. The Government would be at their 
mercy. 

And, finally, it is well to remember that, 
although the banks receive, as they should, 
interest from the Government on their 
guaranty bonds, they pay. back in the way 
of federal, state, and municipal taxation 
nearly the whole amount of this interest, 
and that their profit derived from their cir- 
culation is but a mere fraction of their 


aggregate profits, Making the suitable 





deductions, this cry about the double in- 
terest of the national banks comes down 
to a very small affair. 

We object to the whole scheme of these 
greenback inflationists, holding to these 
two propositions: 1. That the money of 
contracts should be the money of real value, 
and not simply that of credit. 2. That all 
experience shows that bank issues, linked 
by the process of specie redemption to gold 
and silver as the money of contracts, 
rather than Government notes made a legal 
tender and never redeemed, furnish the 


| best paper circulation for the people. We 


have no doubt that this will be the conclu- 
sion of the country, and, bence, that green- 
backs, and not bank-notes, will be finally 
retired. When this point is reached the 
Government will go out of the banking 
business altogether, except to regulate it by 


law. 
RR 


DRY GOODS. 
Tue California collapse has had its full 


effect in our own markets, and time will 
divulge what the damage is, locally speak- 


| ing, among the merchants of the Pacific 


slope. For tbe present the complexion of 
affairs is improving on both sides of the 
Rocky Mountains, 

The jobbers have been actively employed 
during the week, and a Jively business has 
been done in supplying the actual demands 
of Western buyers for the current demands 
of trade. It is a very favorable indication 
of the prudence and conservative temper of 
Western buyers that they select their goods 
with discriminating caution and take only 
what they need for their immediate busi- 
ness, The sales are consequently light; 
but they will have to be frequently re- 
peated, and, although profits are small, yet 
the risks, from the curtailment of credits, 
are small also, and there will be a larger 
balance on the right side of the ledger than 
used to be the cise when customers made 
reckless purchases and were not particular 
about prices. 

The extreme heat of the weather since 
September came in bas operated disadvan- 
tageously for business, but the city is full 
of buyers from the West and South, and 
business must be attended to, weather or 
no. 

The demand for all standard makes of 
domestic cotton goods is active, and a dis- 
position on the part of holders to make 
favorable terms is noted on all sides, but 
no material changes in quotations are re- 
ported. ‘‘Outside brands” hardly main- 
tain a firm standing. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are in 
steady demand at firm prices, and consider- 
able sales are effected by avents of the 
finer qualities. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are sell- 
ing freely from first hands at steady prices, 
and there is a better demand just now for 
the medium and low grade qualities than 
has been the case for a Jong time. 

Printing cloths are gaining in price as 
the “vacation ” in Fall River is prolonged 
and unless the suspended mills resume 
very soon prices must advance considerably. 

Prints of popular styles continue in very 
good demand, with special activity in 
plaids and dark madder fancies. Prices 
are firm and they will be higher if the 
mills which are now closed do not very 
soon commence running again. 

Ginghams are still in active demand and 
the favorite styles are in short supply. 
The new dress effects lately introduced are 
in great favor with buyers. 

Cotton flannels are selling steadily at 
unchknged prices. The stock in first hands 
is sold close up to the supply. 

Cheviots are in good demand, with liberal 
sales from first bands to both jobbers and 
retailers. The new plaid styles go off as 
soon as received and sales are made ahead 
of production. 

Corset jeans are in good demand, while 
the supply is so moderate that prices are 
firmly maintained. 

Colored cottons are generally slow of 
sale, with the exception of cheviots; and 
denims are firmer in price, from an appre- 
hended diminution of production, for the 
purpose of giving tone to the market. 

In other descriptions of domestic cotton 
goods the demand is steady and prices re- 
main without avy essential change. 





Worsted dress goods ave continued in 
active demand throughout the week and 
the new styles offered ‘by agents are of « 
kind to stimulate purchases. The jobbers 
have bought freely at well maintained 
prices. 

Woolen goods are ome a more 
active demand, with encouraging indica- 
tions of increasing trade. 

Shawls are in steady demand, but pur- 
chasers exercise great caution in making 
their selections. Prices are steady, 

Cloths and overcoatings are in fair de- 
mand, but the sales are in limited quan- 
tities. There is a steady delivery.of fancy 
and plain-faced beavers from first hands 
and prices are without essentia] change. 

Fancy cassimeres are in improved de- 
mand, with a better distribution of fine 
quality to low grades. Prices are steady, 
but any large purchase could be made at a 
reduction, 

Worsted coatings of favorite makes are 
in steady demand and prices are well main- 
tained on moderate sales. 

Kentucky jeans continue to move actively 
from first hands, the chief sales being of 
low and'medium grades: 

Flannels are in more active demand and 
prices are well maintained; but the sales 
are mostly to meet the current wants of the 
season. There are no speculative pur- 
chases. 

Blankets are selling steadily, and as the 
season advances the sales are in larger lots; 
but the transactions are mostly to keep up 
assortments, Prices steady. 

The Phanix Cotton Factory, eighteen 
miles from Baltimore, on the Northern 
Central Railroad, was sold at auction 
last week. The property sold consisted 
of the mill-building, machinery, tenement- 
houses, store-warehouse, etc., with 1864 
acres of ground. The charter was algo 
included. There were a number of capi- 
talists at the sale and there were four 
bidders. The property was sold to Robert 
Garrett & Sons and Joseph W. Jenkins fo 
$97,000. The sale was made by virtue of a 
resolution passed unanimously by the 
stockholders of the Phenix Manufacturing 
Company. What the new proprietora 
intend to do with it remains to be seen. 

Foreign goods are more active, with con- 
siderable sales, at better prices, of staple 
and fancy fabrics. A large forced sale of 
1,200 pieces of black and colored dress silks 
on Friday attracted considerable attention 
and good prices were obtained. The lots 
offered were in fiveor three pieces. There 
is an improved demand for black dress 
silks and both British and Continental 
dress goods arein less abundant supply 
than usual at this season, which imparts 
firmer tone to prices. The improved con- 
dition of our finances is more directly felt 
in the demand for imported goods than in 
any other direction and the advance in 
gold naturally tends to give firmness to 
prices. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser says : 

‘“The dry goods market exhibits a very 
marked improvement, and the agents as 
well as most of the jobbing houses are 
baving a. much better trade than they ex- 
pected a month ago. The sales are not in 
large lots, and there is not the faintest as- 
pect of speculation to trade. But prices 
are low and goods of all descriptions are 
so cheap tbat the consumers are naturally 
attracted by the low value of the goods.” 


rr a 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THI 
UNITED STATES, 








MONDAY EVENING, Sept, 6, 1875. 
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AL SEWar&C 


ARE DAILY OFFERING FOR THE ACCOMMO- 
DATION OF STRANGERS VISITING THE CITY 
Attractive Novelties in 
Silks, Dress Goods, 
Camel’s Hair Shawls, 
Ready-Made Dresses, 

Sacques, Millinery, etc., 
which they are receiving by EACH AND BEVERY 
STEAMER, and. SPECIALLY SELECTED FOR 
THEIR BEST RETAIL SALES. ¢ 


‘stodpwAy, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH 
AND TENTH STREETS. 


IMPORTANT 
To Residents in the Country: 
ILLUSTRATED FASHION BOOK AND 


PRICE-LIST 
(containing 100 pages) 





‘ ry. ‘DERCLOTHIN 
FINE IMPORT att ; ais che 
iMINGS aa 


HOSIERY, LACES, A 
and will be posented and mailed free to an f 
Pp ‘on : Y part o 


Forward’ wh dresé/abate have any fri 
‘two whom y would like one sent forward theirs 


RICHARD-MEARES, 
‘- Cor, 6th Ave. and 19th’ St), New! York. 





CHENEY BROTHERS 
AMERICAN 


SILES, 


BLACK and COLORED GROS GRAINS. 


Special attention is invited to the large assortment 
of these fabrics now offered by, ALL THE LEADING 
DRY GOODS STORES IN THE COUNTRY. Silks 
of this manufacture are made in the most approvea 

















” CRP ADE MARK.| 





manner and 
WILL NOT CRACK .OR CHANCE 
COLOR IN WEARINC. 
used them for CHEAPNESS, BEAUTY, and DURA 
R..H. MACY & 60.’S 
a: a a 

» FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 

pe a o2ns 

Paibioi Gan as eatonery. 
. mmings, 

Worstéda, House Furnishing, , Keeping, and Orna- 

LA FORGE KID GLOVE, +pOrton. pe wee am 

Orders by ep fm bey to with aot 

14th St. and Sixth Avenue, New York, 
Call and ex- 
Stock of Car. 
" pets, Oil 
Cloths, Mat- 
by mail promptly attended to. 

Good Ingrain, 75c. to $1. Tapestry, $1.15 
to $1.35... Body Brussels, $1.75 to $2.25. 

Late of Colustins Heit 2a Grand Sivvct. ve 

BROOK’S 
SPOOL COTTON. 
WM. HENRY SMITH&00 
SOLE AGENTS, 
ORDERING GOODS. 

Our advertisers now inform us that they 
are receiviog a large number of orders from 
to their announcements. in our columns. 
Money is sent freely, without. any thought of 
risk or disappointment. . Thousands of our 
whieh cannot always be bad at. home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
just where to find what they want. We 
may, as 4 rule, safely send, their orders to 
dny merchant or trader who uses Tue In- 
DEPENDENT as & Medium to communicate 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods, 
orders. to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that.they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in Tue In- 
a proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. Inmany 
cases,our merchants call on us to inquire if 
subscribers, A elance at our books gives 
thé required information. If*ahy sub- 
acriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
may come enclosed in aletter addressed. to 
us, provided explicit orders are given as 
to what is to be doné with it. And 
factorily executed, the fact may be reported 
to us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cléared 


They ate highly recommended by all who have 
THE LARGEST IN AMERICA, 
8, Stationery, 
| teed 
amine the new 
tings, etc, at new Store, 399 Sixth Avenue. Orders 
STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 
PRIZE MEDAL 
32 Green St,, N, ¥. 
the country in every.direction in response 
readers want good goods and cheap. goods, 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
We .ask our readers when they send 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
the letters they receive are from. genuine 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
if any order is not promptly or satis- 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 


-tions between our subscribers and adver- 


tisers, an@ we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby, Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 





- MISFITR CARPETS. 


“112 FULTON STREET. | 


Carpets, Oil Cloths, ete., very cheap st the old piaee 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


The Largest, the he blest, and:-the 


Best Religious-Newspaper 
in America. 


iT 18S UNSECTARIAN, 
IT IS EVANCELICAL, 
IT 1S LIBERAL, 
IT IS RADICAL, 
 1T48 BOLD: 


Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and all. 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


It is the Paper tor the Famuly, for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
for all Classes. 


Among the contributors to THE INDEPENDENT 
may be mentioned: 


Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D, 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D., 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 
JOS. P. THOMPSON, D. D., LD.D., 
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THEODORE L. CUYLER,_D.D., 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 

Prof. 8. C. BARTLETT, 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Prof. MOSES COIT TYLER, 
GAIL HAMILTON, 

Rev. DAVID SWING, 

PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 

€. 8. ROBINSON, DD., 

Prof. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 

“H. HL,” 

Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
PERE HYACINTHE, 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D,, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 
Rev. CHARLES G. FINNEY, D.D., 
GEORGE B. ELLIS, D.D., 

Prot. C. C,.EVERETT, 

RAY PALMER, D. D., 

HARRIET W. PRESTON, - 

J, HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D. 
Prof.C. A. YOUNG, 

J. J. PIATT, 

J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 

CELIA THAXTER, 

Rev. HENRY C. TRUMBULL, 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, 

DEAN STANLEY; 

MARY CLEMMER AMES, 

A. BRONSON ALSOTT, 

Pres. JOHN BASCOM, 


LOUISA 

ELIHU BURRITT, 

GEO. B. CHEEVER, D.D., 
Cc. P. CRANCH, 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY 
“ HOWARD GLYNDON,” 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
PAUL H. ‘HAYNE, 
HENRY JAMES, Jr., 
SARAH O.JEWETT, 
LUCY LARCOM, 

Prof. TAYLER LEWIS, 


R.H, STODDARD, 
JAMES GRANT WILSON, 

Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 

GEO, DUFFIELD. D.D. 

- (HE INDEPENDENT 1s now sent to ACTUAL 
SU BSORIBERS at all the principal post-offices in the 
country... 

ACTIVE. AGENTS WANTED, to whom liberal 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TOSUBSCRIBE. 


Subscription Price $3; with 20 cents 
additional for posjage. 


SPECIMEN COPIBS, containing list of Premiums, 
sent free. 


Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 


+ 251m, New York, 
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ADVERTISE. 


VALUE OF PRINTERS INK. 


Tuose methane an and otber business 
mén who want to sail smoothly should 
use’ a litfle printers ink. ‘It’ is thie bést - 
cific: we know of; and our columns: con- 
stantly..show that ‘the. best,.and shrewd, 
est men use this populer remedy to 
‘keep things moving.” “ Five hun 
6r @ thousand dollafs’ paid out’ in ya: 
dicious advertising: has in‘ thousands. of in- 
stances. enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor, To sit in 
silence, or gfoun over events, of resolve ‘tod 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

ashes will shuw what is thought 
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Publisher “THE INDEPENDENT” 
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- Kimancial, 
INTEREST RATES 


Tue rate of interest which one can afford 
to pay for borrowed money depends en- 
tirely upon the advantages which he can 
realize from the use of that money. It is 
to him a question of profit, just as it 
would be if he bought goods to sell. No 
one borrows money simply to lock it up in 
his safe or carry it about with him merely 
for the sake of holding it. If unused, itis 
no’ better to the borrower than a pocketful 
of saw-dust. Its value consists in its use- 
It is borrowed to be invested in some kind 
of business. The merchant buys goods 
with it to sell at a profit. The manufac 
turer uses.it to purchase machinery or ma- 
terial or to pay the wages of labor. What 
is really borrowed is the capital in some 
form which the money enables the borrower 
to procure from others, and from the use of 
which be expects to realize a profit. 

If this profit is entirely absorbed by the 
interest or if it be less than the interest, 
then, ofcourse, the borrower makes noth- 
ing by the transaction. If, on the other 
hand, the profit exceeds the interest, then 
the borrower isa gainer by all the excess. 
He can afford to borrow money at ten per 
cent, per annum provided he can make 
twenty per cent. by the use of it; and he 
could just as well afford to borrow it at 
fifty per cent., provided the use would yield 
him a profit of a hundred per cent. The 
whole question as to the rate of interest 
which one can afford to pay for using the 
money of another is simply one of profit. 
No rate is really high that leaves to the 
borrower a fair net profit; and no rate is 
cheap thet absorbs all or nearly all the 
profits of use. 

How, then, shall the question of the proper 
rate of interest be determined? It can be 
determined only by leaving every man to 
éetermine it for himself. Law can never 
decide it for him, except in an arbitrary 
way, any more than it can decide what 
shall be the price of wheat per bushel. 
The market price for the use of money, if 
(enders were left free to compete with each 
other, and borrowers also left free to com- 
pete with each other, would be the price 
resulting from the average profits accruing 
from such use. And this is really the price 
which men usually pay, notwithstanding 
the efforts of law to prevent it by a 
fixed rule.: Money is in demand when 
a lerge mumber of borrowers can use 
it to advantage; and when there is but 
little use for it among borrowers it is notin 
demand. Like everything else bought and 
sold, the value of the use is governed by 
patural Jaws; and it should be left to be so 
governed, without any interference on the 

rt of the state. Each man can best 
judge for himself as to his own wants, as to 
what hecan do with borrowed capital, asto 
how much he can make by borrowing it, 
and, hence, as to what rate of interest be 
can afford to pay. .If he is competent. to 
do business at all, he is just as competent 
to decide the interest question for himself. 
Government never attempts to fix the price 
of horses: Why sbould it attempt to. fix 
the price of money? Why not leave one 
as free as the other? Why interfere with 
the liberty of men when they are contract- 
ing for money, and yet leave them at 
liberty when they are contracting for 
horses ? 

Suppose a2 man who understands the 
horse trade borrows money for the purpose 
of buying horses to eeli at an advance. 
What be really borrows is the horses, since 
the money is simply a negotiable order 
upon the horse market. The interest that 
he pays is merely so much added to the 
cost of these horses. When he selis them, 
he covers this item of cost, and makes:a 
net profit, we will suppose, of twenty per 
cent. Why should civil society undertake 
to regulate the horsetrade through an 
interest rate? Why not leave the traders, 
who are dealers for a profit, and also 
borrowers, that they may make the profit, 
to negotiate the rate of interest. with the 
lender just as freely as they negotiate the 
price of horses with the purchaser? Why 
not concede to dealers in money, whether 
lenders or borrowers, the same freedom of 
action that is conceded to all other dealers? 





+ was no 





». 





- Looking at the question os 
nomic science, we are of the opin 
ail tsury legislation is founded on false 
principles and, on the whole, productive 
of more evils than benefits. It is an at- 
tempt to regulate by law what will better 
regulate itself without law. 
oe 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. 
Tue following recapitulation presents the 


figures in regard to the public debt on the 
1st of the present month: 


of eco- 
on that 


Debt Bearing Interest in Coin. 
Bonds at 6 per Cent... 6.05.4. .cb4ecdeneess 
Bonds at 5 per cent..............ecesesees, 623,032,730 00 
Bota! PIGS... ccocccccccococceed $1,708,898,300 00 
Total Intereat... ...........cccccceceseeeees 26,582,838 51 


Certificates of indebtedness at 4 per - 





i nbaketierniswinmmistboanergteccesks $678,000 00 
Navy Pension Fund at 8 per cent........ 14,000,000 00 
Total Principal.........4.64. Sichooct $14,678,000 00 
NS CB ac icsesccopehievne o> quscse 83,580 00 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 
Principal ............sesdsisecsseecesedeceee 17,961,260 28 
REAR: 232,530 55 
Debt Bearing no Interest. 
Old demand and legal-tender notes..... $374,315,565 50 
Certificates of deposit... ....... 2.6.56... 64,780,000 00 
41,137,018 52 
Is. ciniccncornaspinccosonses 17,618,500 00 
Total PRIMGIPAL,.. 0.00. ccccccccscnce $497 851,084 00 
Total unclaimed interest........... 20,834 84 
Total Debt 
ET nis ccuccanhidanmsenasecatandorme $2,239,388,644 28 
MUNIIAD,, ...contecsconsescscccscesccdovestens 26,919,783 90 
DOOM AL nica vctiddositsvddsshebecetd $2,266,308,428 18 
Oash in the Treasury. 
tea OE ons RL BR Seale! FS @71,127,272 73 
teeeeasin KO ES EEE 4,602,365 75 


Special deposit held for redemption of 
certificates of deposit, as provided 





Decrease of debt during past month.... 

Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1875.... 

Bonds Issued to Pacific Ratlway Oompanies, Interest 
Payable in Lawful Money. 


Principal outstanding................s0000 $64,623,512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet paid....... 646,235 12 
Interest paid by the United States...... 28,202,807 70 
Interest repaid by transportation of 

| RE CORE 5 6,304,047 41 
Balance of interest paid by the United 

DORs ste son ccccesesese devesceds dvecoese 21,898,760 29 


The following is a comparison of aggre- 
gates contained in the present and the last 
statement of the public debt: 


Aug. Bist. Tuby Bist 
Gross debt............ $2,266 808,428 18 — §2,264,923,509 00 
GER: cciccvcdtcsccesdece 71,117,272 78 68,942,700 00 
Currency.........++++.. 4,602,365 75 4,816,969 00 
Special deposits 64,780,000 00 64,270,000 00 


This comparison shows the gross debt to be 
larger than on the 8ist of July, and that 
the decrease of $1,585,049.26, as announced 
in the present statement, simply means an 
increase of cash in the Treasury, consist- 
ing mostly in coin. 
ae 


MONEY MARKET. 


Tue Bank Statement of Saturday showed 
a decline in the surplus reserve of some- 
thing over a million of dollars; but, as it 
was caused by a withdrawal of gold to be 
transferred to San Francisco and the 
greenbacks were in excess. of last week's 
figures to the extent of $97,600, there 
uneasiness felt in conse- 
quence of the loss of reserve. The loss 
in specie was $1,834,800, while the deposits 
showed a decrease of $2,857,000. The ex- 
cess of reserve is now $19,869,175, against 
$20,892,125 last week. But there is noth- 
ing like an apprehension of a tight money 
market in Wall Street at present and the 
rates on ‘‘ call” loans have been kept down 
to 2 to 8 percent., with transactions both 
above and below those rates. On Saturday 
there was an abundance of money offering 
on ‘‘call” at 1} to 2 per cent., but rates are 
usually 1 per cent. off on Saturday. 

The gold market has been strong during 
the week and the drain to satisfy the de- 
mand from California has been so excep- 
tional that prices have been put wholly be- 
yond the natural level at which they should 
have settled down. The variations during 
the week have been between 114 and 1144, 
the highest point being made at the close 
on Saturday. On Monday the market con- 
tinued ‘strong, with transactions from 114¢ 
to 1148. 

There has been a pretty steady recovery 
from the scare occasioned by the failure of 
the Bank of California; but prites of 
speculative securities, on the Stock Ex- 
change exhibit great irregularities. 
There bas been a determined “drivé” at 
Lake Shore, which forced the stock down te 


56}, where it seemed to resist any further de- 
pression. The stories circulated of a great 
falling off in the earnings on the road had 
their effect in depressing prices, but the 
absence of any sustaining power in the 
stock was the 
cline. 
of the usual backing of the stock 
meant was something of a puzzle to 
operators. Whether it meant an actual 
desertion by the friends of the road, or only 
an apparent one, to tempta ‘‘ short” interest 
in the stock, was not so clear. 
that exist, prudent operators would do well 
to keep clear of Lake Shore until some- 
thing more positive can be known about it. 
The one thing in its favor is the fact that 
itis under the management of the Com- 
modore, whose success in railroad business 
gives confidence to every undertaking he 
bestows bis attention upon. If Lake Shore 
should prove a failure, it will be the first 
one he has had to en counter. 


lative stocks has been a good deal disturbed 
by the abandonment of Western Union 
Telegraph by Jay Gould and his followers 
and the coming to naught of the arrange- 
ments which had been announced for the 
amalgamation of that company with At- 
lantic and Pacific. Whether the failure to 
agree on apy terms of consolidation 
amounts to an entire abandonment of the 
scheme remains to be seen. In the mean- 
while the price of Western Union has de- 
clined 8 per cent., and it is understood that 
the usual 2 per cent. quarterly dividend will 
be declared next week. The Northwest 


improved condition of the latter stock 
gives great strength to St. Paul Preferred, 
on the supposition of adividend next month. 


business interests that the reports of the 
crops from all parts of the country con- 
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real cause of its de 
What the cause of a withdrawal 


In the doubts 


The interest in most of the other specu- 


and St. Paul stocks are kept steady, and the 


It is of the greatest importance to al! 


tinue to be of the most favorable character, 
and there is no indication of financial 
trouble in any direction beyond the recent 
bank suspensions in San Francisco, which 
prove to be less serious than the first reports 
indicated. What might have happened if 
the great collapse on the Pacific had not 
occurred it would be hard to say; but the 
probabilities are that a very active business 
would have set in a fortnight ago, and it 
is now pretty certain that what would 
have happened then will only be delayed 
awhile by that unfortunate occurrence. 

The failures that have taken place dur- 
ing the past ten days‘have been well dis- 
tributed among all classes of merchants, 
and in nearly every instance have been 
the result of old troubles, some dating 
back to the Chicago fire, some to the 
Boston fire, and some to the losses 
incurred in the panic of 1873. Busines 
at the present time is generally conducted 
in a very prudent and conservative man- 
ner, on small profits and at short credit. 
The basisis being established for a durable 
trade in the fature. 

Government stocks are still strong and 
in demand and it seems probable that the 
whole of the new 5s will be disposed of 
before December. The Treasury Depart- 
ment has advertised a call for the redemp- 
tion of $13,000,000 of 5-20 bonds of 1864, 
the interest on which will cease on the 1st 
of December next. Railroad and state 
bonds are in good demand at steady rates, 
but with an improving tendency. 

The banks still find it difficult to employ 
their balances to good advantage, and, al- 
though some of the smaller of our city 
banks continue the practice of purchas- 
ing business paper through the note 
brokers..at high rates, ranging from 7 to 
10 per cent., the larger banks are prepar- 
ing to discount more freely at 4 to 6 per 
cent. Four months’ acceptances, double 
names, are taken at 4} to 5 per cent. 
and prime single names at 6. to 7 per cent. 
Grocers’ paper, which always finds takers at 
the lowest rates, having not more than 
three months to run, is taken at 4} to 5 per 
‘cent. There have been some loans effected 
on good stock securities at 4 per cent., pay- 
able on the ist of January. But these 
cheap rates of money, while they are very 
beneficial to trade generally, do not seem 
to have the effect of stimulating specula- 
tions, nor of preventing unsound concerns 
from going under, . It is to be kept in 
mind always that when the rates of inter- 
est aré given itis always understood that 
the security required must be of the first 
class. Some of our corfespondents are 
apt to forget this essential fact, and to 
think that because money is abundant 
and cheap that anybody may have it by 
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asking. But, cheap as money ta, lenders 
were never more particular in scrutiniz- 
ing the character of the securities on which 


ev do not happen 
be well known. The low rates for s 
considerable number of dividend-paying 
stocks are sufficient to prove the extreme 
caution of capitalists in making invest 
ments, while the high rates of other stocks 
which pay the same dividends show how 
great an amount of capital is seeking Lp! 
menent investment in well-established 
securities. 
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FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts, to suit all classes of investors and 
institutions and for immediate delivery, and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. deposit ao 
counts received. & HATCH. 
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D. E. SNYDER & 
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circular. IRA BROWN, 12 Le Salle St., Chicago, lL 
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THE SAVINGS BANK REPORT. 


Tne Superintendent of the Banking De- 
partment of this state has! at length pub- 
lished his last report of. the savings banks 
of New York State, The report was pre- 
sented ‘to the legislature onthe 20th of 
Jast April, and, until ‘recently, the public 
bave not had the opportunity of examin- 
ing it in the printed form. Better late 
then never, though it’ would have been 
much better not to be quite'so late. 

The whole number of savings banks in 
the state, on the ist of January, 1874, was 
one hundred aud fifty-five; and the whole 
number, on the first of last January, was 
one hundred and fifty-eight, showing an 
increase of three banks during 1874. The 
resources of these banks have risen 
from $307.589.730 on’ the Ist of -January 
1874, to $328,574,572' on Ist of January, 
1875, showing an increase of $20,984,849 
during tbe last calendar year. The amount 
due to depositors. at the former period was 
$285,520,085, and the amount due at the 
latter period ws $303,935,649, showing an 
increase of $18,415,564. The number of 
open accounts had advanced from 889,472 
to 872,498. The interest and profita re- 
ceived or earned during the last calendar 
yew amount to $19,809,387, and of this 
sum $16,139,949 Were passed to the credit 
of depositors. The average of each deposit 
on the 1st of last January was $848.85 
against an average Of $340.12-0n the ist of 
January, 1874, showing $8.28 of increase 
in thie @verage to each depositor. ‘The 
surplus of the banks amounts to. $24,810,- 
246 against $21,448,952 for the previous 
year, shOwing an increase of $2,861,204. 

The two direct conclusions derivable 
from “these figures ure: these: 1. That, 
although the year 1874 was-one of unusaal 
dullness ‘and depression in the business 
operations of the country, still the deposit- 
ors in savings banks; for the most part 
those who-work for wagesyhad managed to 
save a large sum in excess of their living 
expenses during the year, 2. That. the 
\anks, as a whole, bave' added to their 
strength» by inereasing their surplus, to the 
amount of pearly three millions of dol- 
lars. 
On the ist of January; 1800, the aver- 
age deposit to each depositor was $208.91, 
and on the Ist of last Januatp it. evas $348. - 
35. Here is a difference of $189.44; show- 
ing a large inctesse in the Average sum 
standing to thecredit of each dépositor. 
To what is thisiimérease due? It may!be 
explained in part:-by the fact tbat those 
who belong to the working classes, and for 
whom savings banksihave. been organized, 
have been enabled to increase. theiragmy 
ings; but the chief explanation,conpiétetn 
tbe deposits made by another ‘chassséi | 
persons, for whom sayings banks:were sot 
organized, andiyet, whe diake use of these 
institu'ions asecapitaliiié forethe sake of 
profitable invest or a rule, the 
savings vesbestalllline. pa pay ao annual 
dividend, at:theigete of about six per cent 
per annum ; and this renders them inviting 
to persons who do not. belong: to the com- 
paratively poor. producing classes... .They 
find savings banks “asafeand remunerative 
depository for their surplus funds, where 
they may be available when wanted for 
business or. speculative. purposes,”, .The 
banks themselves cannot, perhaps, inquire 
into the'motives. or condition of their de- 
positors.in every case; yet, so far.as they 
do business of this character, they are sim- 
ply the agents of a class of persons not at 
all contemplated’ in their organ fzation. 
The remedy is,to reduce the rate of annual 
dividends and limit the amount: which 
May stand ia the name of anyone de- 
Positor. 

The report of the jupdiinisadant’ con 
tains a detailed statement of examinations 
made during the'year into the condition of 
savings banks” Among the things notice- 
able in this statement we mention invest- 
ments in bank ‘structures, and give. an 
illustration in the cage ofa single savings | 
bank. According to’ this statement the 
Long Island Savings Bank of Brooklyn had, 
at the time of the examination, assets to the 
amount of $1,490,186.60 against gape 
amounting to 1, 408,086.44, leaving « sur- 
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plas of $97,800.16: Now, in’ the assets, is 
included the banking-housé, valued’ ‘at 
$230,000, which is $202,109.84 in excess’ of 
the surplus, The cost of this tankivg- 
house, including the ground, was $207,- 
507.58, which is $179,797.42 in excess of 
the surplus.’ Thiese’ figures mean that this 
banking-house' was not built with the sur- 
plus of the bank, but with funds actually 


‘deposited. “Was that a good investment 


for the depositors? Not at all. The rent 
revenue of the building for a year is.re+ 
ported at $7,700, which is about 3}per cent. 
on the cost!) The ‘examiners ‘say ; “* The 
banking-house is more ‘extensive than is 
needed. - The failure to rént ‘a large portion 
of it materially reduces the excess of in- 
come.” 

We cite this illustration for the purpose 
of saying that the trustees of savings banks 
have no moral right to invest the funds of 
their depdsitors in building expensive and 
gorgeous -banking-bouses, unless it is as 
elear as the light of day that such a mode 
of investing these funds will be profitable 
to the depositors: Lf, being» themselves 
the owners of the funds, tliey would not 
make such an investment, they have no 
right to do so as custodians and trustees. 
The funds are trust funds and the depositors 
are the real owners. Their interests should 
be the sole rule of action, The question 
for a savings bank to answer is not how it 
shall secure the largest amount of business, 
but how it shall most safely keep and at 
the.same time mest productively use the 
funds: committed to its care... Building 
banking-bouses for show, und thus locking 
up alarge amount ef capital in the fixed 
form that yields a low rate of income, espe- 
cially when this is done with actual de- 
positzaud not with an, accumulated sur- 
plus, can be regarded in no other light than 
that of an inexcusable blunder. It is a 
gross violation of the primary rule that 
ought to govern the trustees, of every sav: 
ings bank. 

a 


MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 


Tae bomely. saying, so often uttered as 
the. expression of passion—‘* Mind your 
own business”—nevertheless, contains one 
of the soundest maxims of life. Every 
man ought to have a business which he 
understands, and. then he ought to mind 
it, and,let other things alone, It is enough 
for one man to do one thing well. If he 
attempts at the same time to, do many 
things well, the probability is that be will 
fail in ajl, and do nothing well. Human 
power is not so elastic and comprehensive 
that it can successfully run all sorts of 
machinery at the same time. ' 

It is not long since that the public were 
startled with the failure of Duncan, Sher- 
man & Co., as bankers, who were general- 
ly supposed to be one of the wealthiest 
and soundest banking firms of this city 
Their assets, as compared with their lia- 
bilities, show them to be insolvent, and to 
have been so for some two or three years, 
Their creditors will lose more than half of 
their dues. What gas been the source of 
this embarrassment in the affairs of this 
firm? What has led to their disastrous 
failure? The whole difficulty hes sprung 
from the fact that they have not had the 
good sense to mind their own business. 
They were bankers by profession, and such 
also in fact; but they were not content to 
be bankers simply, to discount bills created 
by actual transactions in trade, and receive 
deposits, and make. loans on good puper, 
well secured. This humble routine of ihe 
banker’s function did not suffice for them. 
They embarked In speculation and used the 
funds of their depositors.to carry on hazar- 
dous enterprises with which they should 
have had nothing to do, The consequence 
to themselves is a disgraceful failure, and 
an immense loss to.their creditors, Any 
banking firm that shows assets of only 
about two millions of dollars against lia- 
bilities of about four millions has certainly 
played the fool with its own. busi 

A still more conspicuous. illustration of 
the same folly we have in the recent failure 
of the. Qalifornia Bank of San Francisco, 
under the management.of Mr. William C. 
Ralston, who either committed suicide or 
died with apoplexy, and in whom the direct- 

to, fase batten meh, confidence 
did not really know anything about 








the condition of the ‘bank until it was & 
mass of financial rain. This bank was thé’ 
great banking institution of ‘the Paeffic 
Slope, ‘and Mr. Ralston was’ not only {ts 
manager but also the manager of almost 
everything else—of land speculations, of 
magnificent hotels, of mining’ stovks, of 
gorgeous banquets’ ‘and luxurious living, 
and, indeed, of all the sundries that enter 
into the composition of a dashing, splash- 
ing, and headlong speculator, who may 
make a fortune by a streak of good luck, 
but who is far more likely to knock out his 
own brains. The fate of the bank and the 
sad faté of its” manager ‘empbasize the 
maxim of minding one’s own Dasiness. 
What were the directors of the bank about 
that they did not understand how: Mr. 
Ralston was conducting the business ? Was 
it not their business to know, and, if they 
did not Know, ere they not highly culpable 
for their ignorance? ‘Bank directors, as 
mere ‘‘ figure-heads ” to deceive the public, 
arean abominable nuisance. ‘It is their bus- 
iness to control the bank of which they are 
directors, and see to it ‘that its creditors 
suffer no damage by the plunder rr 
management of bank officials. 

Banking is a business of its own kinds 
Its functions are simple and lie within a 
a comparatively limited range; and when 
the business is conducted as it should be, it 
is ordinarily as safe as most kinds of busi- 
ness. Great upheavals in society, leading 
to commercial fevulsion and the los’ of 
general confidence, may sweep down even 
the best-managed banks; but, as a general 
thing, there is no need of a failure on the 
part of banks or bankers that is not trace- 
able to bad management. And one of ‘the 
very worst forms cf this bad management 
consists in using eredit deposits, which 
are always demand-liahilities, for any 
other purpose than that of making safe 
and well-secured loans that mature ina 
comparatively short time. The moment 
the banker departs from this simple prin- 
ciple of banking he is on the road to ruin; 
andthe probability is that he will find that 
ruin upon the first severe squeeze in the 
money market. The slightest dlarm on 
the part of bis depositors will pitch him 
overboard, Those who. have demand- 
liabilities to meet must always keep the 
means of meeting them well in hand, as 
their only reliable guaranty against failure. 
Hage masses of paper, that are really worth 
little or nothing, and that. sink out of 
sight in a revulsion, are not the kind of 
credits in which bankers should: deal. 
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WILLFUL SUMMER. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Ovt in the woods, 
A little while ago, 

I heard Summer crying 
Very soft and low— 

Crying and scolding, 
Or it sounded so. 








* Don’t bid me leave yct,” 
Said she, whimpering. 
“ T oversiept myself 
Somehow itn Spring. 
Haven’t had my time out, 
Haven’t done a thing. 


“ Only balf my berries 
Ripened in the beds ; 
Only half my roses 
oomed white and réds; 
See the poor, belated things 
Hanging down their beads. 


‘* Shall I barry off, then, 
Leaving them to die, 
Autumn standing at the door, 
With his frosty eye—__. 
Autumn, ebuckling as he kitts ?° 
No, my sweets, not I. 


“ | eliall. stay awhile yet; 
Don’t tell me nay, 
ss Don't bid me to be good, 
: Minding what you say. 
Mother Nature, two weeks more 
T must bave iby way,” © a 


~ WA ahe lingen, think you, - ha 2 
Keeping thus her word, _,, 
frosty Autumn? eat 
_, Don’t, be absurd. “ye 
Aref sc ae Toh: etre? agp 
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A BIT OF HISTORY. 
BY KATE W, ma HAMILTON, 


It ‘was Dick’s history, though not ex’ 
actly a histoty of Dick. That might have 
been a queer account of a baby who alway# 
insisted in rolling and tumbling out of his 
cradle,instead of waiting to be lifted out in 
the ordinary way, and who grew up to be a 
boy with a great genius for inventing diffi- 
cult and: complicated’ ways of getting 
around very exsy duties. As-hia Aunt 
Patience! used to sayin her grave, Quaker- 
like way: : 

“Tf thee would spend: but ‘balf the 
strength and energy in: doivg, Richard, 
that thee does in planning to make some- 
body else do, thee would save much wasted 
time and: accomplish a greas deal more.” 

“But, Auntie, if the great inventors had 
spent all their time and thoughts on/doing 
things themselves in the old way, instead of 
planning machines to do-it for them,'tlie 
world would, fever have got alongat all,” 
Dick would argue: 

‘** But they did not stop doing in’ the old 
way all the time they were inventing the 
new; else they might havestarved to death, 
and thee would never bave heard of them, 
Richard,” .was, the remark with which 
Aunt Patience usually ended the discus- 
sion. 

. This morning, however, Dick was doing 
nothing but reading, and planning nothing 
but excuses for. reading on uaodisturbed. 
His. father and mother were away ona 
trip to the mountains, and he and Aunt 
Patience had. come to spend a few weeks at 
Grandfather. Vaughn's, .in the couotry. 
Dick had discovered a perfect, treasure 
among a store. of old volumes in the attic— 
a book half fiction, half history; and, 
-baving pessuaded himself tbat Uncle: Jack 
wouldn’t expect a letter from him so soon 
and that there was no necessity for splitting 
wood before dinner, he had cleared his. 
forenoon from all binderances to reading, 

He was deep in the exploits of huntsmen, 
knights, and king. Fair Rosamond was in 
a@ grand castle in. the, heart of the most 
bewildering of labyrinths, with only the 
fuintest of clues to betray the hidden path, 
and everything. was delightfully exciting 
and unreal, when Aunt Patience’s matter- 
of-fact voice broke the charm. 

‘*Richard! Richard! There is acow ia 
the yard. Thee must run and drive her 
out!’ 

Dick gianced through the open window, 
and discovered the animalin close proximity 
to a flower-bed, and then, with his -usual 
fancy forsending, instead of going, he looked 
about for something to throw at her, On 
a shelf near him lay a spindle, filled with 
thread from Grandmother's old-fashioned 
spinning-wheel, and, seizing that, he burléd 
it through the window, It missed the cow, 
of course, and she proceeded quietty with 


tion to all his shouting. 

“ Thee will never drive ber out in that 
way,” remarked Aunt Patience, who had 
not observed the missile that was sent. 

So Diek reluctantly dropped his book and 
went in pursuit; but by that time the cow 
had wandered away from the gate at which 
she had entered, and ‘when Dick's approach 
alarmed her she ran in an opposite ditec- 
tion ] ie. her way. through | her 
opening at the Orebard.’ ‘Tt terete 
voking. ick had” ‘Balt 2 mind to leave 
her there, reflecting that he bad fulfilled 
his directions to drive hef ont of the yard, 
But he knew that his grindfather did not 
want any cows in. theorchard; 86, ‘afters 
moment's hesitatf 0, hé trudged on? picking 
up thé spindle of thréuid that lay in his 
way. 

All the way up through the lotig orcbara 
the cow le@ him, and at’ the further ex 
tremity he finally suctteded in letting 
down some bars and driving herout. Then, 
while she Walked peacefully across the 
road and paused ‘it the edge of the wood 
beyond, Dick, vexed’ “and” tired, i¢ine 
against the fence and looked after-ber. 

‘piers, now! Why couldi’t she have 
gone’ foere fh the “first place) idstead ‘of 
coming into the yard and lea@tiig ‘me “all 
fits chase?” he ‘Wittered. “ Like a Bot 
Aunt” Putience’ll have whisked niy book 
away or wilf have something #ls6 for me to 
Ronnies ¥ gét back. “Wish I live 





tn, ‘thoi’ ole times, anyhow, with lots of 


ber breakfast of grass and paid no atten- . 
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money and no more todo than those fel- 
Jows had. I'd builé-wdabyrinth where I 
conld hide when I wanted to read, and 
where nobody could find me, either. 
Wouldn’t it be fin if I could happen. upon 
@ clue to one over there in the woods ?”’ 

Visions of arranging something of the 
#ort flashed through Dick’s brain. 

“Only it couldn’t be much or very far; 
‘and by the time I got it fixed I should know 
‘the way so-well that I wouldn’t need any 
-Gine,” be said, discontentedly. 

Suddenly a thought struck him. He drew 
‘the spindle from his pocket and once more 
followed thecow. It was some time before 
he-could get near enough to her for his 
purpose; but by patience and coaxing he 
at last succeeded in fastening an end of the 
thread to her leg, then, placing -his spool 
‘where it would ‘remain stationary and 
allow the thread to unwind, he started the 
Cow forward and looked after her with a 
triumphant smile. 

“Trot along, madam! You'll have to 
make a clue for me through the woods, 
and I'll follow it up when I get time. I’ll 
have that much fun efter all the trouble 
you've given me!” 

When he went back to the house bis 
grandfather was just driving into tbe yard, 
and head brought from the village post- 
office a letter and a box of sea-shells which 
Dick’s sailor uncle had promised before be 
left home. 

*‘Oh! my shells! Uncle Jack said he'd 
send me some!” shouted Dick, as soon as 
be saw the box. 

His little Cousin Gertie heard bis voice 
and ran out, and for a long time the two 
children were busy over their beautiful 
treasure, examining, admiring, and holding 
them up “to hear the roar of the ocean.” 
Then Uncle Jack’s promptness in sending 
the box pricked Dick’s conscience a little, 
end be resolved to write bis promised letter, 
without any further delay. Writing a 
letter was a solemn undertaking with 
Dick. He usually got his hair very much 
tumbled, his fingers very inky, and his 
paper not a little blotted, while he 
rested his elbows on the table a great port 
of the time and meditated what to say. 80, 
though he wrote only a sbort letter to Uncle 
Jack, it was late in the afternoon before it 
was finished; and then he found Gertie 
sitting on the back steps, lonely and for- 
lorn. 

**It took you the longest time to write ; 
and I'm tired of playing alone and I don’t 
know what to do,” she said. 

“We might go to the woods after some 
flowers,” began Dick, carelessly ; and then 
he remembered his morning’s experiment, 
and exclaimed: “ Oht Iknow! We'll have 
& play out of the history!” 

“T hope it’s a good ways out, then,” an, 
swered Gertie, doubtfully; ‘‘’cause I don't 

elike study-books.” 

Dick explained as they walked up through 
the orchard, and Gertie awoke to a suffi- 
cient interest in the labyrinth and Fair 
Rosamond, and particularly in the nearer 
subject of Dick’s own clue, to be quite 
ready to join him in his quest. 

“IT don’t know all what’sin the woods, 

I never went in very far. Ob! don’t you 
wish we could find some splendid castle and 
pretty lady ?” she said, 
_ The first thing they found was the empty 
spindle, and for some time there seemed 
n° prospect of their finding anything else, 
for the thread was nowhere to be seen, 
Here and there, up and down, they looked 
for it in vain, 

“‘T expect that cow has gone ever and 
ever so far after it was all unwound,” said 
Gertie, disconsolately. 

“If Tonly knew which way she went, 
we'd be sure to come to the thread by and 
by.” answered Dick, unwilling to give up his 
brilliant scheme as a failure and still push. 
ing forward. “ Here’s a track now!” he 
exclaimed, as they reached apiece of marshy 
ground and saw the print of a hoof in the 
soft earth. 

““T don’t see how you can tell whetber it 
was your cow’s foot made it or some other 
cow’s,” objected Gertie. 

Nevertheless she followed Dick, and they 
eontinued the search until both grew weary 
and dissppointed. Gerty, indeed, was 
ready to abandon it in despair, and had 
begun to console herself by, gathering wild 
Gowers, when, stooping to pluck 9 cluster 
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of white blossoma, ber eye fel] upon the 


missing. clue. : 

“Oh! Dick! Dick! I found it!” shecried. 

Weariness was forgotten then, the flow: 
ers were tossed aside, and, lifting the slender 
thread, the children eagerly prepared to 
follow its.windings. 

‘I'm going to roll it up as we go, so that 
we can have it another time, Because it 
wouldn’t. stay .bere, you know; the cow 
would draw it on,” said Dick, beginning to 
wind the end once more around tbe 
spindle, 

On and on they walked, their clue now 
curiously twisted around a bush, now dis- 
appearing in a thicket, and then for a short 
distance lying smoothly through some little 
glade. But the pleasant. excitement of 
tracing it made them forgetful of the many 
steps they took. 

“Isn't it fun!” said Gertie. 
spleudidest kind of a puzzle.” 

A curiously zigzag path it led them. 

“The cow was a tip-top hand at laby- 
rinths,” Dick observed. And she certainly 
had made their guide a perplexing, round- 
about affair. It almost seemed as if it must 
be leading them to a beautiful unknown 
somewhere, and they scarcely remembered 
that the end of their long ramble would 
probably be only the cow itself. 

In-reality they did-not reach even that 
termination, however, for their clue sud- 
denly ended in a broken thread. 

**Oh! dear,” exclaimed Gertie. .‘‘Now 
we'll have to bunt for the rest of it.” 

**I don’t believe there is much more,” 
said Dick, pausing to reflect. ‘‘ Why, it 
must bave been a big bali, you know, to 
have come all this way.” 

“Obildren, where are you?” called a 
voice near them—a voice that neither of 
them knew. 

““ What was that?” whispered Gertie, 
half frightened. 

But Dick pushed aside the bushes, and 
made his way into a little glade, and there, 
leaning back against a tree, sat a young 
lady. Dick forgot all his politeness’ in 
astonishment, and asked, bluntly: ‘‘ Who 
are you ?” 

“Rosamond,” answered the stranger. 
And the two children stared at each otber, 
as if not quite sure that they were not 
dreaming. 

‘*Pair Rosamond?” exclaimed Gertie, 
in bewilderment. 

“Not particularly,” laughed the lady. 
“I’m too sun-burned and my: nose always 
did turn up a little. I'm Rosamond Clyde, 
though, and I always. thought she was a 
tolerably fair specimen of a sensible girl— 
if that is what you mean—until to-day, 
when she wandered out into the wood 
alone, and sprained her ankle so that she 
could not get back.” - 

And then they saw that one foot was 
bare and that she had bound ber handker- 
chief around her ankle, Gertie’s tender 
heart was toucbed at once, and she advanced 
to the stranger’s side, anxious to render 
every assistance in her power. It did not 
take long to become acquainted under 
such circumstances, and Miss Clyde ex- 
plained that ghe was visiting a friend in 
the neighborhood, and bad started for the 
house of another friend, intending to 
spend the afternoon and night; but had 
left the road, thinking that she might find 
a shorter and pleasanter way through the 
wood. She had been attracted by o beauti- 
ful wild vine ranning over some rocks, and, 
clambering up after some of its scarlet 
blossoms, she had slipped and fallen. 

‘* My foot does not pain me much now. 
I made my way to this little brook and 
have been bathing it for some hours,” she 
said. “But I think I must have fainted 
at first, for I do not seem to remember 
anything for a few minutes after I fell, 
and when I became conscious again I was 
too bewildered to know even in what direc- 
tion I had come. So altogether I was pretty 
thoroughly lost, and am glad to have some 
one with me that knows the country 
better.” 

“Ob! I’m only visiting here, too,” said 
Dick, ‘‘and Gertie never was in these 
woods alone. But then I know the way, 
because we have just come from home, 
How can you walk there, though?” 

“lecan’t. You will have to go home 
end send some one after me, Is it far?” 

“Yes—no. 1 don’t know. I guess it 


“Like the 





woulda’t be if any-one came straight; but, 
but we didn’t,” answered Dick, besitating-: 
ly, and Gertie told the.story of the clue... 

Miss Clyde looked grave then. .She 
doubted whether Dick would find bisown 
way home very speedily, and be did not 


‘seem able to tell exactly the direction in 


which it lay; but be was quite certain that 
he should know the ground he had passed 
and..could igo back witbout any trouble. 
Miss Clyde persuaded Gertie to stay with 
her, however. Dick could go faster with- 
out her, and when he reached home could 
send for them both, and so all useless raim- 
bling be spared her tired litule feet. Dick 
also urged her to stay, and she finally 
consented. But when Dick had fairly left 
them and the last sound of his steps died 
away the great wood seemed very still 
end lonely and the time dreadfully long. 
Aguin and again Gertie asked her compan- 
ion if it were not almost time for some 
one to eome, Neither of them knew how 
long they had waited; but it seemed like 
hours. The sunshive bad all vanished and 
the shadows were growing thicker and 
darker around them, when there came @ 
sound as of some one pushing through 
the bushes. 

“They've come! they’ve come!” cried 
Gertie, springing to her feet. But in a 
moment Dick appeared alone, looking not 
a little surprised when he'saw them, He 
had not found his way home; but had 
wandered on and on, with many a turn, 
until he had come back to the place from 
which be started. Miss Clyde undeistcod 
it at cnce—they were all lost together. 

‘* Well, we shal) have to spend the night 
here,” she said, trying to say it cheerfully. 

But Dick pleaded very earnestly that 
they should follow an old road that lay 
near them. He hud just found it, he said, 
when he heard their voices in the bushes 
and turned aside to see who was talking, 
The road would be sure to lead them out of 
the wood soon. So Miss Rosamond bor. 
rowed Dick’s kntfe"and cut her shoe so that 
she could put it on her swollen foot, and 
then, with the children’s help, moved 
slowly down the old, half-overgrown road. 
It was becoming dark, and they had’ to 
move so slowly that it made the short 
journey seem long. But in a little time 
their road ended, not in the open country, 
as they had expected, but at a log-cabin— 
an old, deserted place, without a sign of 
life about it. 

“Tf it were only daylight, and my foot 
well, so that we could follow this road im 
an opposite direction, it would probably 
lead us out,” said Miss Clyde; “but we 
shall surely have to stay here to-night.” 

Poor Gertie burst into tears at the 
thought of a night in such a place; but Miss 
Clyde, though pale, was calm, and Dick, 
whispering to himeelf that he “ wouldn’t 
cry when a woman didn’t,” tried bard to 
be brave too. He gathered some sticks 
and built a fire in the old fireplace, snd 
they took possession of the cabin, which 
looked more cheerful as the blaze bright- 
ened ft. There wus no supper to get; but 
Miss Rosamond told them some stories, 
and then, when it grew late, they tried to 
sleep—Miss Rosamond agreeing with Dick 
to take turns at guarding the camp and 
keeping up the fire. That was a strange 
night. Dick liked to talk about It afteér- 
ward; but he sometimes acknowledged that 
it wasn’t so pleasant at the time. It wasa 
long night, but it could not last forever, 
and with the early light Dick started off 
again, to follow the old road and send belp. 

He had traveled but a short distatice 
before he met his grandfather and Joel, 
the hired man, in anxfous search for the 
missing ones. And so their adventure 
ended, and they were soon safely at home, 
Miss Rosamond comfortably established on 
the sofa, with Aunt Patience taking care of 
her wounded foot, aud all ready to lecture 
Dick at the same time. 

“If thee had gone quietly out to do thy 
duty, Richard, instead of throwing the 
bobbin, thee would never have thought of 


so wild a thing, and so thee would not have 


got into trouble.” 

“But if we badn’t gone we wouldn't 
have found ‘Miss ‘Rosamond,” urged prac- 
tical Gertie. 

‘Ah! children, ‘the loving Father works 
out bis own meréifal fa and 
through everything, and thats all thatoan 
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be said for the,» fortunate ending of many 
_of the mistakes and wrong-doings of older 
people than you,” satd™the gentle grand. 
mothers ys  & , { 


TEE POST-OFFICE OF DOVECOT 
SQUARE. ' 





BY RHODA EMORY. 


Tug .young folks of Dovecot Square 
wanted 8 post-office, and one pleasant after. 
noon they all gathered on Alice Brown's 
steps to talk the matter over. 

Zack Brown elected bimself chairman of 
tbe meeting by taking possession of a red 
chair on; the verandah and calling out 
‘‘Order!” in a very loudtone. The rest of 
the children were seated on the steps, ex- 
cept Johnny Snow, who mounted onto one 
of the flat gate-posts. 

“Order!” cried the chairman, again; aod 
all were quiet. 

‘‘As many as want a post-office,” he 
continued, ‘hold up their right bands.” 
And bands, right and left, went up with a 
will. 

“T's a vote,” said Jack. “Now, where 
shall it be is the next question.” 

‘** Vader our steps,’’ said one, 

*‘On the lamp-post,” said another. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, all listen to 
Morris,” interrupted Chairman Zack. And 
Morris Ulark, the largest boy, went on to 
tell his plan, 

“Let us have a box fastened just inside 
Zack Brown’s gate. A wooden box will be 
the best, and it must have a hole in the top 
for the letters to go in.” 

* May I speak?” said Edith Snow. 

“Miss Snow has the floor,” says the 
chairman. 

“Tecan get a box just right for tbat. It 
has a sliding cover and one of the boys can 
cat a hole in the top.” 

‘*My new knife is as sharp as a razor,” 
answered Charley Green, “and I will do it.” 

‘All right, Green,” replied Zack, 

“We must have a postmaster,” cried 
Johnny, from hishigh seat. 

‘‘ And a postmistress,” whispered Ellen 
Smith. ; 

“And a postmistress,” repeated Morris 
Clark, in a loud tone. 

“Ithink Dick Draper would be a gow 
one,” said Edith. * 

‘‘Dick Draper is named for postmistres 
—no, master,” said Chairman Zack. 
*¢ Who sball be mistress?” 

** Hattie Hall,” shouted Charley Green, 

“ All'who want Dick and Hattie raise 
their right hands!” cried the boy in the 
red ebair. ¢ 

Up they went again, left and richt. 

“We sball need postage-stamps,” said 
Alice. 

“I'll print ’em,” screamed Johnny, from 
the gate-post, ‘‘ with my press.” 

“Johnny Snow has the contract for 
stamps,” remarked Speaker Zack, in a dig 
Wified manner: “pay, twenty-five pins.” 
‘The stamps will be sold at'the post-office 
at the usual rates,” he continued—“ one pin, 
two pins, and three pins.” 

Here the meeting became noisy. 

“Order!” cried the chairman. “ Order! 
OrvEer! ORDER!” 

But it was too late. Order was gone and 
the meeting broke up in confusion. 

But the post-office was a success, Edith 
went home for the box,and Charley whit 
thed a long, narrow hole in the cover; with 
his sharp knife, Zack found a skate-strap 
and fastened the box firmly to the post of 
the gate. ‘The postmistress’s office-hours 
were from three to four, and the postmast- 
er’s from four to five in the afternoon, 
Letters could be dropped in at any time, 
but could only be taken out when the 
keeper was there. - 

It was a busv week in Dovecot Square 
while the post-office fever lasted, and many 
letters were sent and received.’ The third 
day, when the excitement was at its hight, 
Edith Snow had ten letters, To one of 
them there was no real name signed, and 
8o it will be copied here. 

It was written on the leaf of a note 
book and had a three-pin stamp.on the out 
side. . The direction was: 


The inside reads as follows: re 
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Selections, 
CRANMER'S MARTYRDOM, | 


OnE of the most noteworthy passages in 
Tennyson's ‘* Queen Mary” is ‘this account 
of the confession and death of Cranmer: 


‘‘T_shall declare to you my very faith 
Without all color. 
COLE. 
Tlere him, my good brethren. 
CRANMER. 
I do believe in God, Father of all; 
In every article of the Catholic, faith, 
And every syllable taught us by oar Lerd, 
His prophets, and apostles, in the testaments, 
Both Old and New. 
Cou. 
Be plainer, Master Cranmer. 
CRANMER, 


And now I come to the great cause that weighs 
Upen ms conscience more than anything 
Or said or dove in all my life by me; 
For there be writings I have set abroad 

ainst the truth I knew within my beart, 
Writ‘en for fear of death, to save my life, 
If that might be; the papers by my hand 
Signed siuce my degradation—by this band. 

Holding out his right hand. 
Written and signed—I here renounce them all ; 
And, since my band offended, having written 
A ainst my heart, my band shall first be burnt, 
bo 1 way come to the fire. [Dead silence. 
PROTESTANT murmurs, 


Fins PRoresTant, 
I knew it would be so. 


SECOND PROTESTANT. 
Our prayers are heard! 


Tamp PROTESTANT. 
God bless lim! 

CaTHOLIO murmurs. 

Out upon him! out upon him! 
Liar! diesembler! traitor! to the tire! 

WILLIAMS (raising his voice). 
You know that you recant:d all you said 
louching the sacrament in that same book 
You w ote against my Lord of Wiuchester, 
Dissenble not; play the plain Christian man, 
CRANMER. 


Alas! my Lord, 

[hive bee am‘n loved plainness all my life. 
. did diser mule, but the hour has «em: 

For utter truth and plainne:s; wheréfore, I 


58y, 
I hold by all I wrote witbin that book. 
Morevver, 
As for tl e Pope, I count him Artichrist, 
With ali h 8 devil’s duetrines ; and refuse, 
Kej.ct him, and abhor him, 1 have said. 

[Cries on ali sides: ‘Pull bim down! 
Away with bim!’ 


COLE. 
Aye, stop the heretic’s mouth. Hale him away. 
WILuiaMs. 
Harm bo not, harm him not, have him to the 
re, 


The manner in which the great Protest- 
ant martyr welcomed his fate is thus recit. 
ed by an eye-witness: ii 

Enter PETERS. 
Howanrp. 


Petert, my gentleman, an honest Catholic, 
Who followed with the crowd to Cranmer’s 


fire, 
Ove that would neither misreport nor lie, 
Not tv ,ain Paradise; no, nor if the Pope 
Oharged bim to do it—he is white as death. 
Petert, how pale you look! 

smoke 
Of Cranmer’s burning with you. 

Peters. 
‘Twice or thrice 

Tue smoke of Cranmers burning wrapt me 

round, 


You bring the 


Howarp. 
Peters, you know me Catholle, but English. 
Lid Le die bravely? ‘ell me that, or leave 
All elze nntold. 


PETERS, 
My Lord, be died most br avely. 
Howarp. 
Then tell me all, 


‘AGET. 
Aye, Master Peters, tell us. 
PETERS. 
You caw bim how he passed among the --owd; 
And ever as he walked the Spanish frix.. 
dtill phed him with entreaty and roach ; 
But Cran ner, as the helmsman at the helm 
Steeis, ever luuking to the happy baven 
Where be — rest at nigut,; moved to his 
death ; : 
And J could see that many silent hands 
Camo from the crowd and met bis.own; and 
thus, 
When we bad come where Ridley, burnt with 
Latimer, 
He, with a cheerful smile, as one whose mind 
1s all made up, in haste put off the rags 
They bad mocked his misery with, and all in 


white, 

His long, white beard, which he had never 
shuven 

Since Henry’s death, down-sweeping to the 


chain 
eee they bound bim to the stake, he 
stood, 
More like an ancient father of the Church 
‘Lban , eretic of these times. And still the 
riars 
Plied bim ; but Cranmer only shook his head, 
Or answered them in silent negatives, — 
Whereat Lord Williams gave a sudden cry: 
‘Make short! .make short!’ and so they lit 
the wood. 
Then Cranmer lifted his left hand to Heaven, 
And thrust his right into the bitter fame; 
And crying, in bis voice, more than once, 
‘This hath oftended—this unworthy hand!’ 
So held it till it was all burmed before — + 
The flame had reached his body. I stood near— 
Marked bim, He never uttered moan 7 
" wee — or we scene hy tue, 
nmovi reatpess « e e, 
Gave up ibe poet | cae S martyr-like.” 
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THE HAND WHICH WON. 


AM, INDIGNANT. WOMAN'S RAID ON A. 
os i] as GantuEn re . 


ote of hagidsom ee yee 
we mi among the Brae ers bout 
for Vicksburg were a — and his 
we who tine ized, RSs |! ssissippt 

W: . large ww - 

man, wad the was & p aeaticotng ted 
woman, with blue eyes and short chestnut 
curls. One would have said that she would 
have screamed at a tilt of the boat. 

He sat smoking with the other gentlemen 
after she had re to her state-room and 
the cabin was entirely clear of ladies, when 
some one proposed a game of cards. In 
ten minutes after half a dozen men were 
shuffling cards over cabin tables, and the 
Geor was matched against a stranger 
to all on board. He was a quiet, courteous, 
well-dressed man, and had been taken for 
a traveler sin search of health. He .was 
lucky with cards, but he did not propose 
playing for..stakes, It was. the nettled 
Georgian who pro it. He called him- 
self a champion hand at poket, an@ when 
he found that he had met his equal he 
determined to test the stranger’s financial 
metal . 5 

They had fifty dollars on the table when 
the captain looked into the cabin. He 
caught the Georgian’s eye and gave him to 
understand that his opponent was a river 
blackleg; but the other gentlemen had 
drop’ their cards and crowded aronnels 
money was up, and the information 
come too late. Besides, the Georgian was 
doing well enough, and he flattered himself 
that he could teach the courteous blackleg 
a lesson. , 

It was a very quiet group around the 
table, and after the play had continued for 
fifteen minutes the gentlemen spoke in 
whispers, and some of them were reminded 
of old times on the Mississippi, when gam- 
blers had the full run of every boat. 

The Georgian had luck with him from 
the start, and while he looked smiling 
and confident the gambler appeared to 
grow excited and uneasy. His money was 
raked. across the table until the Georgian 
had $200 in greenbacks before him. ‘The 
stakes had been light up to this time, both 
men seeming to. fear each other's. skill. 
The Georgian p to increase them, 
and the gambler agreed. In ten minutes 
the latter had his $200 back. Luck had 
turned. The Georgian lost $20, then $50, 
then $80, then $100. 

The bler’s face wore a quiet. smile, 
as the Georgian grew nervous. His hands 
trembled as he held up the cards and his 
face was wet with moisture. 

“Come, gentlemen,” said one of the 
group, ‘let us have a general hand for 
amusement, and then turn in.” 

The Georgian looked up with a fixed 
glance and replied: 

‘*IT_ have lost $400. He must give me a 
fair show!” 

The play went on. The heap of green- 
backs at the gambler’s right hand grew 
large. Once in a while the Georgian won, 
but he lost $10 for avery ane ined.. He 
finally laid down his cards, ed a roll of 
bills from his breast pocket and counted 
out $300. ‘This was his pile. In less than 
ten minutes every dollar of it had been 
added to the gambler’s heap. 

‘‘Gentlemen, will you smoke ?” : asked 
the gambler, as he turned round and drew 
his cigar-case. 

They knew his true character, in spite of 
his disguise, and they refused. 

**T am sorry for my friend,” he contin- 
ued, biting at the end of a cigar; ‘but you 
will agree that the play was fair.” 

The bey me had passed out on the 
romenade deck. The:gambler.turned to 
is stack of bills and was counting them, 

when there was a sharp exclamation, the 
sounds of a brief struggle, and the little 
woman with blue eyes and chestnut curls 
entered the cabin. She was half undressed, 
a shawl thrown over her shoulders, and she 
had a revolver in ‘her hand. 

No one had seen her leave her state-room 
and. cross, the. cabin. No one knew tha 
her husband had the Tevolver in his: han 
as she softly came upon him. ‘‘ Go back [” 
he whig ‘Tam coming. in a 
moment?’ © me 


BE ies sab seis oad ery ee) 
came down the cabin to epee at. which 


the gambler sat, around which half a dozen 
if lingered, her blue eyes were” fall 


The gambler looked up. 

The hammer of the revolver came up 
with a double click. 

A white arm stretched out; and the 
muzzle of the revolver looked straight into 
the.gambler’s face. prrye.., 


iB risbeae ; the m 










pute the; was 
broken only by the faint of the 
paddle-wheels. £ got 
x a yale a 2 
e to her eyes C) 
could bluffher. =" ~—  . 
“Go!” Th-Bo.¥ ee : 
He rose up and reached for the ‘money. 
‘* Leave it!’ she w , making a 
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the muzzle 6f thé révolvér Always on a line 
with his face. He~backed through the 
door 6n the promenade deck, and the tailing 
was there, se : a Pat f } 

‘Jump !” she whispe ' boi 

The ‘boat was running along within three 
hundred. feet of the shore. (ver the rail 
to the water was a terrible leap. 

“ You-cau have the money,” he said. 

‘* Jump!” she repeated. 

‘<1 will not !” 

The arm came up a little, and the light 
from.the eabin showed him a bold, strange. 
determined look on her face. He t 
about, ‘shivered, and was over the rail, 
leaping far out, and unable to suppress a 
nee alarm as he felt himself going down. 

he boat swept along, her arm fell, and 
re-entering the cabin, she sat down, leaned 
her head on the table and. wept. bitterly. 

The passengers said. she was a ‘‘ brick.” 

Was she ?— Vicksburg Herald. 
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LOVE-MAKING AMONG ARAB CON- 
VERTS. 


A nanp of fiftéen couples were lately 
married from the Orphanage of Ben 
Aknoun. The fathers informed the arch- 
bishop they had fifteen excellent boys, who 
were about to leave, and whom they wished 
to find wives for and settle in the nearest 
Christian villege. The archbishop asked 
the, superior of the girls’ school if she could 
supply fifteen Maidens who would go and 
share the humble homes‘of their brother 
orphans, 

he superior. replied that she had 
precisely the number iaguized—eitie who 
must “leave the shelter of the conventin a 
few months and whom she was most 
anxious to see provided for. The grapes 
were ripe and the vintage, which was. close 
at hand, would furnish an opportunity for 
a meeting between the parties. So one 
morning, in the cool, sweet dawn, they set 
out to the vineyard, the maidens.conducted 
.by a sister, the youths by one of the priests. 
The latter took one side and, culled the 
grapes, while at the other side the maidens 
gathered up the branches and bound them 
into bundles. As they went they sang 
hymns and-canticles, to li their labor ; 
and when the day’stask was done they left 
the vineyard in two distinct bands, as they 
had come, and returned:to their separate 
convents. 

‘*Well,” said Mgr. de la Vigerie to the 
presiding father, next day, ‘‘ have the young 
men , ees his maiden and is, the 

ai ed ?” PR) Let ee 
 Aleet nseignear, they did not even: 
look at each other,” rep eee disconso- 
late matchmaker. “They never raised 
their eyes from their work. Sister C—— 


and [I w; ed them 1! es,” 
“Yor eb ‘ PE 
well any father,” cried thea op, 


, 


in despair. “What is to be done with 


encouragingly. 

Next day the two bands of maidens and 
youths sallied forth again to the vineyard, 
and so every day for a week. 

a the father camé in triumph’to”the 
archbishop to announce the suctéssful issue 
pe owe One by one g re 

ad pluc upccouragesand peepe 
through the tendrils “of the vine, and, 
thanks to some magnetic sympathy, two 
dark eyes had béen simultaneously raised 
to meet home furl they smiled at each 
other, A litt heron the n leaves 
were fi by « whisper asking the fair 
one’s name. told it, .and another 
whisper told her | his, the flower 
blossomed in the thirty young hearts, and 
the priest and thewister whe watched. the 
gett growth looked on delighted.— The 
ole “World.” *- 
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eaters : 


tention. 
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CATARRH! 
Acute, Chronte and Ulcerative 
Iastantly relieved and per- 
manently cured by 
SANFORD’S RADIOAL OWRE, 

A Local and Constitutional Remedy. 











day. “I wo 
dollars for the felief the first. dose af 
mn.” Sold by all 


Yale, . 
peepee to an art of the 
$ & PO ER, Beston, Mass., Gem Agents 


SVC CHALLENGE WASTER 


Best and cheapest, In use 3@ 

years. 50,000 sold. Never falj 

to sell and please. SENT ON 

TRIAL anywhere, to de returm 

ed at our expense and money Te 

funded if they fail, after six week? 

use, to give ENTIRE SATISe 

FACTION, Will do washing tor cight persons in 

one hour, with light labor and no wear to the clothes, 

AGENTS WANTED.—They average daily profitg 
$10 per day. Send for Circulars, 

Ss. W. PALMER & CO., Auburn, N.Y. 


b 
and covtatniat the system 
he disease, It Is the greatest ‘med cal triumph © at 








WHAT EVERY ONE NEEDS. 
SANDERS’S 


SPRING HAND STAMP, 


With Two Attachments, 


No. 1—For Printing Cards, Envelopes, Las 
Is, etc. 


No, 2—Fer Canceling Revenue Stamps by 
printing on their face the name, date, and 
town, in addition te perforating them. 

This is an invention meeded by all; while wit} 
attorneys and other professional ‘men it amounts 
alm an necessity, For durability in manu- 
facture and adaptation to the various uses for which 
itis intended Sande Spri 

other in the 


“We perpen use one of ‘Sanders’s Spri 
Hand Stamp’ supplies a want 


ine far een ext sep 

ong 2) a. ow ce 
cannot fail, to insure for it &@ general ineromuction.” 
Christian Union. ’ 


Hand 
nsider it toall %, 
superior others. wo 


mena ‘natbed, Wil bovsent to, SOY alcronn fe, BF 

ents named, w sen an 

mail, upon receipt of price, $2.25, . ., 
7 oor are manufactured ee roe 
inting five lines, or less,as may e: 

pdf round, or square in shape ; and with a 

— is furnished all necessary adjuncts, such as 

. 


ents wapted everywhere, to whom I am pre- 
aoa) Omer extes inducements, "The bustnees 





pleasant; and bein 
new and ly needed, cannot fail to be profitahie 
to these w ——_ in ite introduction. To secure 
Kare choice of territory send nN 
Terms. Address 


J. W. SANDERS, 
Zanesville, O. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


Cured at home; no publicity By Dr. F. E. MAnsn’s 
Spccialty. Terms weaeet Stee short. Over 400 
testimonials like the following: 

“I thank God that I have never taken a dose of 
morphine sinceI began your treatment. I am com~- 
seg ES thanks to you, sir, and to your 8 ~ 
pour uv and Freatom ee Morphia ‘anal 
Mavery, WHIcH? ly and grate , DEBO! 

Clarksfield. Obio.” 4 —-y 
jose two stamps for reply. Address 
DR. F. E. MARSH, 


Quincy, Mich. 


FURNACES, BANGES, STOVES, ETC, 











PUNVACES,_ 
Soe ONS 
he 


a 


MANUFACTURED 8Y 


RUAARDSTA, BOVATON & 60.) 
234A. Waker Si. NY. 





EVER SOLD. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


CULVER’S&SIMONDS’ 


Hot Water and HOT AIK FURNACES, Eleva- 
ted and Low-Oven RANGES, REGIS- 
TERS, and VENTILATORS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Simonds Manufacturing Co., 
SO CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK, 
Send for Lllustrated Catalogue. 

Among the churches using our furnaces are those 
of Drs. Ormiston, Rogers, Hastings, and Ludlow. _ 











LEADER COOK STOVE. 
LEADER PARLOR STOVE. 


Ranges of all Kinds. 








|, STOVE FOUNDERS; TROY; N. ¥ 
ALACRA 
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A Communication in the Oincinnati Com- 
mercial gaye: 

“It ie no credit to the energy, or etiter- 

rise, or sagacity of the people of these 

uited States thatits property shoold be 
destroyed by fire to the amount of $260,- 
000, per dav, or say over ,000, 000 
annually. The. New York World, ina 
recent number, publishes the following 
rather startling statement: 


“* The reported Josses . b during the 
month of itey bord > in Meera and Brook- 
lyn, $618,000 ; inthe United States, exelosive 
of these cities, $3,127,200 ; aggregate, §8,745,< 
800, Losses in the United States during first 
five months of this year reported $38,004,- 

These facts, in connection with the fact 
that the gross earnings of the uation are 
$7,000,000,000, nine-tenths of whieh are con- 
sumed for current living, leaving only $700,- 
000,000 net accumulation—and some statisti- 
clans place the consumption at a higher figure, 
leaving only five per’ cent., or $850.000,000 net 
earnings—furnish food for serious reflection. 
That nearly thirty per cént. of the net earn- 
ings of a people should be annihilated by fire 
is by no means en evidence of pradence. And 
a larzeportionof'this destruction is.prevent- 
able by proper caution.’ 

“Such a deploratle conditién of affairs is 
to eurdisgrace, and shonitbe ounconstant 
shame ontil stich time as we are prepared 
to take one stép inthe proper direction for 
reform, . Nor.does the fact that. we, build 
extensive and expensive waterworks and 
fire-alarm ‘télecraphs, and buy costly steam 
engines, and munificently provide for and 
equip our fire department, altogéther re- 
lieve us from this disgrace, nor atone for 
our Jack of: wisdom in the prevention of 
fires. Asin all other things, the ‘ounce of 
preventive is worth more than the pound 
of cure,’.and thus far the people of this 
country have done little or nothing to pro- 
vide for this onnce. 

“If weshould builda city in low, marshy 
ground, fall of cesspools and stagnant 
waters, no. drainage, no cellars, and no 
provision of any kind for the prevention of 
malaria and disease, we should have no 
good reason for either surprise or complaint 
when we found. as we would be sure to do, 
sickness .and death stalking through. the 
streets and visiting every housebold. 

** Nor eould we;in such a condition of 
affairs, with anv pride or even justification, 
point to the fact that we. were well sup- 
plied with hospit«ls, set in hich and health- 
fol places, with. skilled pbysicians and 
‘ qnick-acting*® medicine in abundance. 
Nor would we.consider any. one altogether 
sane.who would, as the sickness and deith 
had increased until the grim messenger was | 
shaking bis bony fingers. in the faces of 
nearty all, cty out only fér enlarged hospi- 
tal aerommé@dations; more doctors, and 
more and bigger doses of meditine. And 
yet that is exactly the way the seriows- 
protilems.of the fearful destruction of prop- 
erty “by fire fn this country have thus far 
been met. 

“ What'we require are most rigid laws, 
especially. applicable to our towns and 
cities, regulating the construction and oc- 
cupancy of buildings, and, further still, 
providing that when, by reason of fire in 


any building located in*such. town | 
or city, property belonging to others | 
other than the.owner of the  build- 


ing» where the fire originates shall be 
Idst_or damaged said owner shall not be 
entitled to recover under any insurance 
contract which he niav have at the time of 
the fire an amount exceeding one-half the 
sum of the actual loss and jto said 
owners property, In this fegard it would 
be well for us, and particulerly all of our 
larger Cities, to copy some of thé municipal 
laws of the city of Paris and of theleading 
cities Of Germanv. As there, so herein 
Cincipnati, in New. York, in ‘Boston, Chi- 
cago, St, Lonia, and albonr other cities, we 
should be-compelled,. by Inw_ to-build sub- 
stantinlly and enduringly, and as far as 
possible with materials. the: least liable to 
ignition and combuction. In Paris the law 
deprives of indemnity the péreon on whose 
premises a fire oviginafes. In Germany 
the laws, generally speaking, are almost 
‘severe both as to construction and 
oceupaney of buildings, and-also as to the 
procurement of a policy of incuranre, and, 
in event of disaster, of . settlement and 
payment of claims made thereunder. 

*' Phe specification, plans,-ancdk construe. 
tion of ‘buildings being under the suryetl- 
lance and approval of the city or chief 
engineer, or other officers of like powers, 
the application for insurance, and, in case 
of loss, proofs and investigation thereof 
onder the chief of police or similar officer, 
and @ court of law having special jurisdic 
fion over losses by fire and insurance 
claims. © 

“ The average rate of premium is onlyone- 
eighth to one-tenth as great there as through- 
out the United States, while at the same 
time our.average per centage of losses, as 
compared with preminim receipts, is nenrly 
if not quite as large aggin bere as there.” 


4 iis HEE 
Tue record of losses by fire in New 


y 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


INSURANCE NOTES. 
Tan Commercial Bulletin, of Boston, says: 


‘*The business public of Boston will be 
surprised to know that after Tuesday 
next they will be able to secure lower 
rates for insurance in the board than in the 
non-board companies; that a turn bas been 
made by the Boston union, under a clause 
of the Nationa) Board, which allows !ocal 
boards in cities of 40,000 or more inlabit- 
ants to manage their own affairs. It is 
hardly fair to prognosticate where rates 
will goto. The tariff has not been sus- 
pended, nor has the system of schedule 
ratings been abandoned; but a lower basis 
has been adopted, which will admit of meet- 
ing any and all competition which will 
occur. 


‘*There can be no doubt but that the. 


mercantile community are to have insur- 
ance through the coming year at less than 
cost; and that too at.the-hands of the larg- 
est. companies in the country and the 
strongest  out-of-the-state ‘- corporations. 
More than ever will the assured need to 
foliow the financial strength of the under 
writers, while the misfortunes of the 
holders of insurance stocks will likely be 
on a parallel with the distress which has 
covered railway lines during their past two 
seasons Of freighting war.” 


—If a law could be devised which would ' 


certainly and absolutely make it for ihe 
interest of every insured person to prevent 
fires escaping from his premises to 
another’s, a long step would be taken in 
the required direction. “Now, although it 
would not, perhaps, be possible, or even 
desirable to apply such a law to city and 
country alike, may it not be otherwise as 
to cities alone, in which no fire can ever 
occur without threatening general destruc- 
tion? The good couferred upon many by 
a law which would tend to prevent care- 
less or willful fires in cities would counter- 
balance much injury received in. conse- 
quence thereof by a few. 


INSURANCE. 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO.. 


OF NEW YORK, 
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144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO. MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 
J. MW STUART, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Barrunrr, Actuary. 


ST. PAUL 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 
Cash Capital - - + - = $400,000.00 
Cash Surplus’s - ~~ - 482,816.48 
Total Cash Assets, July . 
Ist, 1875. + * = $882,816.48 


This Company commenced business ten (10) years 
ago, with $75,000 cash capital. Its progress has been 
rapid and the indemnity offered by it unsurpassed. 

J. G BURBANK, President, 
( H. BIGELOW, Secretary. 


Bolerg 3 patie 














England Auring the month of July; 1675, 
foots up $664,725. cement — 


TRAVELERS 


ee Y 


| JAMES M. HALSTED, 





yur 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Cash Assets (July ist, 1875). .. $28,000,000 
Annual Cash Income. . . . 10,000,000 
Surplus over Reinsurance, 

Reserve. 4,000,000 


Average New Busrvess during the 
past five years—annually: 


$44,330,658. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES. 


THe AssETs are securely invested in 
Bond and Mortgage on Improved Real 
Estate, in Government Bonds, and in otber 
strong and productive securities, 

THe Boarp oF Drrectors comprises 
fifty-two policyholders and sharebolders of 
the Society. 

Tae Busmvuss is conducted upon the 
most approved methods—viz. : 


PREMIUMS RECEIVED IN Casu, 
Losses PAYABLE IN Cassa, 
No Nores Taken orn Pam, 
No UNREALIZABLE Asserts. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADER, HENRY M.ALEXANDRER, 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 


WILLIAMG, LAMBERT, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY Q. MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 

JAMES LOW, WM. T. BLODGETT, 
JOHN AUCHINCLO8S, BENJAMIN E. BATBS, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER, WAYMAN CROW, 
HENRY 8S. TERBELI., JAMES M. BEEBE, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS, 
THOMASS8. YOUNG, | THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, THEODORE OUYLER, 
ROBERT BLIS8, CYRUS W. FIELD, 
WILLIAM H. FOGG, GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN J. DONALDSON, 
GEORGE G, KELLOGG, 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY, 
SIMEON FITCH, SAMUEL HOLMES, 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D., J. F. NAVARRO, 

BENJ, F.RANDOLPH, W.WHITEWRIGHT, Jn., 


ALANSON TRASE, JOHN J. McCOOK, 
JOHN T. MOORE, E. JUDSON HAWLEY, 
PARKER HANDY, ALEXANDER P, IRVIN, 
JOHN SLOANE, D. HENRY SMITH. 


es 


HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, SECRETARY. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 


Principal Office at 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
NOS. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU ST., 


CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 





Policies Issued, 
71,000. 
ASSETS, 


$600 00 








[September 9, 1875. 


National Life 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE UNITED. STATES OF AMERIOA, 
CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


157to163 LaSalleSt., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
where the business of the Company is transacted. 


Cash Capital............... gee ceteces $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July Ist, 1875.... 3,787,386 25 
Total Liabilities, July 1st, 

SOOGLY, E92. CEN? Steet Sone 2,316,539 70 
Surplus, being security addi- 

tional to the Reinsurance ‘ 

pe FN EE SM oN ER 1.470,846 55 


JOHN V. FARWA&LL, President. 
L. D, CORTRIGHT, Vice-President. 
J. F. CRANK, Secretary. 

EMERSON W, PEET, Actuary. 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875. $13,256,440 68 
Surpl us e © eeee 1,292,543 41 

Insurance effected on all the desirable plans, Term 
insurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


a special feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company, 





JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Sec’y 
WM, L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary, 
E. 0. GOODWIN, Gen’l Agent, 161 Broadway, N. Y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January 2th, 1875. 
The Trustees, im conformity. to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairson 
the 8lst December, 1874: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


1st January, 1871, to 81-t December. 1874. $6,512,086 21 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 





SOMERS, hers ety chepegsTicccsccusessecee 2,433,258 19 
Total amount of Marine Premiums. ....... $8,445,814 40 


No Policies have been issued upon Lifé 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnected 
with Mart 


rigages.... 
Interest and sundry notes and claims due 
coose. _ SR G16 


Seno eee eb ewenterenereses 


Total Amount of Assets. 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders.thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec. 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 18M 
willbe redeemed and paid to the bolders thereof, of 
thetrlegal representatives, on and a ‘ter Tuesdav, the 
Scord of February next, from which date all Interest 
thereon willcease. The certificaces to be produced 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon: certif- 
cates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of titerest and redemption will te in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is deciared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
Bist December, 187', for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 

By order of the Board. . 


_ J. H, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES i 
$a De cuatnony 


CHAREES b BURDETT, 


FRANCIS SKIDDY 
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13.534 78 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY, 
FORTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company onthe first day of July, 1875 


cash © Br Re-ineurance = =”: sh 
Rees} Biers paid Losses and Dividends | ee 


et ur Ge 
Total Assets - - °- 


Tote pgs 





$5,754,214 85 


Gian we Seti SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
a get rst lien’ lien on real Hstate, wort 3,500,000 2. 


and City 


Loans on Stocks, ss payable on demand ‘(market value ‘OF Securities’ €4i6 462.50). 


terest due on las 
ands of Agents i ob ds sesssdebececsoodseddebee 
ills |p 


aue and uncollected on Policies issued at this Oitice 


CHAS. J. 


Oe mew ae tenet eeeresresesies 


ee eee eeseet teers s eset Ptr eee Sees ee eeeEseeseees sees reese 








MARTIN, Hnanidenets 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


JULY 13TH, 1875. 








LIFE sia aan ie 


No. 239 Broadway 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, 


NCE OOM PANY, 
Routt 





APPEAR, 0. acne ccccaccccd ccc tccgccoceses 


Ratie of Ex Rouse (inclu: 


Salar Se rEMES, sia dpoome. 18.07, 





Premium Note Asste.....-....0000- ries 33 $3.99).427 — $31 38 
m the: penal ‘of 81, 408,044 86 6 pope areturn premiam wide 1d), available on set. 
tlement of next ANNUA pating contribution to surplus. 


The return premium (Dividend) fo for ies will, a m 
"he conservative and put ent management of 


po! be larger than han that of Bi, 


the as shown by the figures given 
deemed a suflicient guaranty that the best interests of policyholders are bonestly hems ee Tnithfully 


pro 





moted. 
li ffer liberal contracts of insurance and to earnestly co: 
"8. The KaIceEnpocee PB ollcies LR pian bear on their face a definite cash surrender value. and a ES 
thereby rendered a! as oe as & United States Bond 
BW. DERBY, M. om sulting Physician. Hany wy JOHNSON, Counsel 
F. COLLINS, Manager of Agencies. HN F. NICHOLS, ae 
CONTINENTAL |, EK gg MG 
(FIRE) (MANHATTAN 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Brondway, N. Y. 
Capital - += = $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. (st, '75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - - - 217,405 54 

Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 


1066 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, B.D 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
alt LS LAMPORT, | Vice-Prest. 


8. B. itrernen 


LEX’R TE 
iLLIAM PEYcE 




















ILLLAM M. VAL CHARLES L 
THEODORE 1. B BD, W BLING BN CLAPe 
WM. H. CASWEL HENRY F DING, 
Wa MICHA’ REEL Socunpy 
HORACE B. 44 De, ANIEL 8, MILLER, 
JAS. FREELAND, OHN H. EAR 
Cc. J. LOWREY HENRY R. 
OUND MAS i 
ARTHUR W. BENSO 
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Secretary. 
TOWNSEND, Secretar 
ABRAM M. mine. Saves 17 feos! De “i 


ary 
8. B. DUTCHE Broo! 
an K Sa Geren] rovers of 


‘6 fo Mach Insurance for so Much 
Money.°’ 


ST. LOUIS 


LIFE INSURANCE) =~ 


A STRONG STOCK COMPANY, 
Giving a°MAXIMUM In- 
surance for a MINI- 
MUM Premium. 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


RKET ST., NEWARK, 


“kB: BEBBE Wess ection 











imal COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 


has paid bet find Meet ay aie -hol 
hase surplus of eo 860,000 over Liabilities aad 
a os ~4 for every "gio Lia- 


Ite ratio of mapennes 0 pte in 1874 was only 
bout ‘Mnereenn, 


ruinernme papier mamaarsneiiiidiah 
EXAMINE THE P RATES OF 
‘COMPANY, oT 




















DIRECTORS. 

HENRY STORES, SCHELL, 
D. HENRY ieee Nowwoon. 

EDWIN J. ROWN, rE 0 sock” 

a 7 EMPLE, 

ENTON 4 HA a 

relly 4 AIGHT, et. Hy — 
JOHN 8.HAREIS, JAMES E- YEATMAN, 

. 8. WILLLAMS, St. Louis, 

ENRY A. K B. W. BLATCHFORD, 
W.J. VALENTINE, Chi 
rs , Ld N. K. aprox. 
EDMUND CorFINn, 

ts SARE, JAcoB NATHOR tops 
ios, |ES 
Geo. W. QUINTARD, ; ; 

PRESID! a a ra Th 
HENRY & STOKES. C. Y. WEMPLE. 
J LSEY. a x StMins. 

#. k pat ted } Assistant Secretaries. 





United States Life Insurance Co., 


Hen, 961. QG2, GF, 8d 204, Broadway 


[NCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
yep of Life ana Endowment Policies Issued. 
JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 

WHITING, Actuary. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


CHAS. E 





Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.70. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N. ¥. City, 








EXPERIENCE. 


THIRTY YEARS’ 





THE 


NEW YORE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION. Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110.000 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 


gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 


passed by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plens and 
most-fevorabis terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 


CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare @ividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to deelare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premiums 
thereon. 


ee 


The PRESENT of. this Company is all that could be desired, and, with the ex. 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to your confidence aod support, Information os to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfolly furnished upon application to the Home Office. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H,. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 





D ODELL, Superinténdent of Agencies 
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WINDOW CARDRNING. 
. ‘Br 4, Hwand DWARD FRAbe. 
Reed Strokes Tre Manycisp Homeeurons 


SOcIETY. 


Fad 





Tue subject for discussion thts. evening is 
Window Gardening, which interests all lovers 
of flowers, principally those amateurs who 
have not the means to build greenhouses, con- 
servatories, etc. 

To encolirage and foster the taste for win- 
dow gardening should be the aim of all 
florists ; not only for its pecuniary benefits, but 
for the fufuence it has on every houselfol, as 
it tends to elevate the mind and make home 
attractive and pleasing both to young and@old. 
As Williams in his “Window Gardening” 
expresses it: “Flowers are a spring of sun- 
shine, a constant pleasure. We would have 
flowers in every Néme, for their sutiby Neht, 
for their cheerful teachings, for theitibsens- 
ibly ennobling influence.” 

The three principal things required to grow 
plants successfully are light, air, and mois- 
ture. Light is one of the most important 


agents in the growth of pladty. It strefigthens | 


the colof and matures the growthof both wood 
and flowér. Place the plants'as near the giass 
as possible. Windows having a southero 
aspect are the best. 

Indiciows watering is, perhapspthemostim- 
portatit featule Ym thelr managemént. “The 
best and only general rules which can be 
adopted are: in winter keep plants (not then 
growing) rather dry; in spting inéréase the 
quantity with their activity and the sun’s pow- 
ers, keeping them ina medium state; in sum- 
mer give water in plenty ; and in autumn de- 
crease the supply with the approsch of winter. 
In fact, never water aplant without it isdry ; 
and then water thoroughly, that, the. soil may 
get wet tothe bottom ofthe pot and empty 
all refuse water in the saucer. 

Give ait every fine dayand avoids draught. 

To grow plants with creditin a window they 
should be screened from the dry air of the 
room, either by a curtain or an inside win- 
dow, as the gas and dust ts injurious to the 
delicate construction of the leaves. 

Cleanliness is also essential, by syringing and 
© ®ponging the ieayes and keepingthe planté 
free from insects. 

Keep the temperature of the room as uni. 
form as possible—not lower than forty-five de- 
grees at night and sixty and seventy-five dur- 
ing the day, In severe weather remove the 
plants from the window, to secure from freez 
ing, as it injures them even to be chilled and 
takes them some time to recover from the 
effect. 

There are a great meny designs now 
matufaetnred for the winduw gardener to 


choose from, érte gratify his or her tastes. 


viz., he twindow-pots, boxes, jardinteres, plant- 
stands, ferneries, hanging baskets, wardian 
eases, Gtagéres, mantiepiece gardens, and 
other designs of a great variety ; but a plain 
box fitted to the ‘window-sill and filled with 
foliage and flowering plants, with English Ivy 
and other vines trained over the window, sur- 
‘passes them all in beauty and simplicity. 

A g'ass case projecting beyond the window- 
sashes on brackets, with a lean-to roof, and 
filled with Ferns and flowering plants, sre very 
popular in England, Nearly every household 
has one, of some shape or another, as I have 
been informed by a lady lately returned from 
London. rs 

The best display of witidow flowers in Bal- 
timore are raised and attended to by a lady, q 
member of this society. They can be seen at 
any time on Cary street, near Franklin Square, 
which are the admiration of all passers, ad the 
flowers are so attractive no one can resist the 
temptation to stopand admire. With a little 
attention every day any person cdn have the 
same. 

The most suitable plants for a window facing 
the pvorth, where they receive little or no sun, 
are the following:, 

The common Engltish Ivy, the easiest of all 
vines to cultivate for indoor use, and which 
adds more grace to the window than any plant 
yet used. It will grow both in the shade orsun, 

Smilax, another graceful vine, answers best 
; for winter, as it dies down insummer. All 
kinds of temperate Ferns, such as Nephrolepis 
exaltata,> Lomaria gibba, Alsophylla australis, 
Lteris argyrea, Dryopteris pedata, Pteris Cretica 
. lineata, Phlebodium aureum, Adiantum cuneatum, 
A. affine, A. microphyllum, Acrosticum alicorne, 
Lastrea cristata, and Selaginella Wildenovii, Dra- 
. cena terminalis and. D. Braziliensis are always 
ornamental; Maranta zebrina; Sanseviera ; 
Echeverias; Sago Palm (Cycas  revoluta) ; 
Ardisia, Solanums, and the following flowering 
«plants. .Camelias, Dephnes,..Myrtles, Lily of 
the Valley. And for the summer: Gloxintas, | 

Achimenes, Al , and Caladiums. For 
"hanging baskets nothing is prettier than 
. Sedum Siedoldtii, Cordyline vivipera, Musk 
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er an eastern, southern, or western 
Oxalis; Chinese 
S| ecg single; ail kinds 
cluding the Cacti, Fachsias, 
ums, Carnations, <Geranfams gil kinds, 
Mignonette, Tropwolums, Pinks, 
Ferns, all the Ivies, Marantas, Dracenas, Be- 
gonias, both foliage and flowering—especially 
B. Saundersonti, B. Weltoniensis, B. Weltonien- 
sis alba, B. hybrida multiflora, B. parviflora 
or Dregeii, and B nitida or semperflorens alba ; 
Amarsliis the ties, ¢ Per- 
sicum, © las oF Rich ardia, Ciner- 
aris, Verbena, Bouvardia, Mahonia or Aen 
manneria odorata, Boya ecarnosa (the War 
Plant), Lantana, especially Zantana elegan- 
tissima or Selloviana, a free flowering fall and 
‘winter variety, Echeverias, Liliums in variety, 
Tritelejas,a pretty star-shaped flowering bulb, 
Ixias, Sparaxis, and all bulbs known as Datch 
buibs. 

Pitas or Cissus discolor for summer js a splen- 
did @limber forthe window ; also fassiflora 
trifasciata, Both have beautiful foliage. 

For banging baskets: Convolvulus Maurt- 
tanicus, Lobelia gracilis, Ivy-leaved Geraniums, 
Iviesy Beyor ta Rex and ite spec » Galadiums, 
Dracaena terminalis, Mesembryat themam, Se- 
dums, Senecio scandens or German Ivy, Filo- 
gyne suavis, Marantas, Othonna erassifolia (a 
new basket plant). Segonia glaucophyllum 

ecandens, also a new plant, will be in Gepena 
both for basket and vases, 

Pansies massed together in boxes are pretty 
and effective. 

Porget-Me-Not ( Myosotis palustris) cut and 
placed in & glass of wat@r ‘‘shaded,”’ and the 
water changed three times a week, will grow 
and blossom the same as if planted in the 
earth. 

Ferneries filled with chofce Ferns which are 
dwarf in their habits, overrun with Lycopodi- 
ams and Selaginelias, require. little atten- 





balcony detoration haye a box of wich sandy 
soil prepared, and plantéd with efther of the 
following vines: Cobea scandene, Thunbergia, 
English Ivy, Tropeolums, Cissus discolor or 
Maurandia, and .Mignonette, Phior Drum- 
mondit, Sweet Alyssum, Nemophilas, Salvia 
splendens, \nterspersed with foliage plants, A 
box s6wn with the Gominon Portulaca, when 
exposed to the san and when in blossom, is 
dazzling to the eye. 

Alsodp. conjunction with house-plants and 
ferneries govs also the aquarium, or river- 
garden. 

By the culture of some of our most beanti- 
ful fresh-water plants in glass aquariums 
many of the wild beauties of Nature in some 
of her most pleasing and interesting forms 
may be wrougut into attractive decorations 
for our ordibary roots) With wery litfle trouble 
and expense. But tiis is dot the chief object 
of such an aquaria. Their formation has been 
suggested by the discovery that the growth of 
aquatic plants will keep the water contained in 
such a vessel in a state of purity sufficient for 
the healthful existenee of all kinds of animal 
life of which water is the natural element. It 
is well known by chemists that plants im- 
mersed in water, when exposed to the action of 
light, emit a gas known'as oxygen. The knowl- 
edge of this principle {s the basis woich goy- 
erns us in the construction of the aquarinm, 
together with the assistance . of water-snalls, 
who act as scavengers in purffying the water. 

In preparing an aquarium it is requisite that 
the) paint apd “éement should be perfectly 
dry and entirely free from any unpleasant 
smell, which would be fatal to many of the 
avimals, if not éven to the ‘plants also; ,, Use 
only clean washed sand. Some plants, how- 
ever, such as Water Lilies, Nympheea odorata, 
etc., do better with a layer of fresh earth 
under the sand; and artificial rock-work, pro. 
jecting above the water and planted with Feros 
and Forget-me-nots, has a good effect, 

When the aquariam has been furnished with 
its plants and fish—also with snails, to.consume 
decaying vegetation, and’ at the same time to 
furnish a large number of eggs to nourish the 
fish in the tank—it becomes a beautiful orna- 
ment for a room and especially for a study: 
The vessel must, however, above all things, be 
placed where it will receive a sufficiency of 
light; for without that life-giving influence 
neitherthe aquarium nor even the natural lake 
itself could carry.on its interesting processes. 
Light and air are essential for animal and. 
plant life. 

(Re 
PEAR CULTURE IN NEW YORK, 


PROFITABLE Pear culture being one of the 
unsettled questions of the day, we extract the 
following froin proceeAines of a recent meeting 
, of the Western New York Horticultural So- 
clety, showing the operations of the prominent 
Mruit-growers. The questions were taken up 
‘Will the experience mm thus far 








| in Western New. York justify phe, Bociety tn | 


tion after being filled. For outside window or | 


recommending the planting of Jarge ryt 
for profit? Can Dwarf PearPtrees ar 
trees on Quince stock be eee for 
profitable culture ? © 
recommended ito grow a Bis for profit, 
and what as Dwarf?” On which discussions 
Mr. Willard answered, ‘‘ Yes, on propersotis”’ ; 
some said, “Yes, if of proper varieties’”’; and 
Others atswered in the affirmative, provided 
they received proper culture. 

Mr. Maxwell would answer the portion of 
the question relating.to Dwarfs in the affirma- 
tive, if they received proper soil. and culture 
and were of proper varieties. 

Dr, Sylvester has an orchard of Dwarf Pears 
in grass, which he manures every year, and it 
bas paid him over $500 per acre yearly. His 
Lonise Bonne have averaged $1,000 an acre. 
It don’t cost him more than $10 an acre for 
manure; while farmers will put $20 worth of 
manure On an acre of corn. 

Mr, Moody recommended the Beurre d’Anjou 
and Duchesse for growth on Quince stocks, 

Mr. Rathbone, of Genesee, did not think 
Beurre d’Anjou equal to the Duchesse, and in 
his experience it was by no means 80 finea 
grower. ‘ 

Dr. Sylvester safd the Louise Bonne would 
grow double the quantityin the came field that 
thé Duchesse would. 

“N. Bogue, of Batavia, read the following 
statement: ‘Ten years ago last October John 
Taylor, of Elba, Genessee County, planted three 
acresto Dwarf Duchesse, The cost of the trees 
was $500; estimated cost of preparing ground 
and setting trees, $200; making, as first. cost 
on orchard, $700. For the first six years there 
was no fruit marketed from the orchard. The 
first crop sold was twenty barrels of choice 
quality. Three barrels were filled each with 
150 pears. This crop brotight $10 per barrel, 
making $200; eighth year, 180 barrels, at $5, 
$1,080 ; ninth year, 220 barrels, at $5, $1,100; this 
year, 204 barrels, at $5.50, $1,122. During this 
| time potatoes have been grown in the orchard 





ture and rent of ground. Cost. of trees and 
setting, $700; interest on same, $490; total, 
$1,190. Received from Bate $3,502." Less 
$1,190, leaves $2,402, or a profit of $240.20 per 
year for three acres, or $86.06 for one atre. 
Now, this is not all; for the orchard bas just 
begun to bear and the ratio of profit must be 
greater as the trees continue to grow.”’ 

Mr. Sharp had two Pear orchards—one a 
success and the other a failure. The cause of 
the failure was that no cultivation was put 
upon it. His two orchards taken together, 


raising wheat or any other grain. 


nuring trees was that no judgment was used. 
_In his grounds no manure was used ontil the 
trees gave evidence of requiring stimulus. 
This was then put on in the fall, and was not 
used again until the trees again looked un- 
thrifty. 

Considerable discussion then followed upon 


greater part of the members seemed to think 
Pears would pay if proper judgment was used 
in regard to soil, varieties, and cultivation, 

Mr. Barry said that Pear culture was a suc- 
cess if men only knew how to choose the prop- 
er mode of treatment. Probably there were 
but few men in the meeting who knew even 
how to prune a Pear tree properly. 

Mr. La Rue thought there are more faflures 
than successes in Pear culture, so many trees 
are destroyed by the blight. One ortwo gentle- 
men from Yates County, Mry Ely, of Rocbes- 
ter, and some othes thought the numerous 
failures from blight very ee to Pear 
‘culture. 

“Mr. Willard declared that nothing had been 
Off-red to prove that Pears, om a propér soil, 
with proper culture and with Proper varieties, 
are a failure. 

Mr. Moody, of Lockport, said many failures 
arose from selecting poor ground. They want 
good culture and dry ground, In such a case 
he thinks Pears can be grown as cheaply as 
Apples and with as good profit. 

Mr, Chapin said bis five acres on wet land 
were successful, yielding. good crops, while 
the balance of the thirty acres On good wheat- 
land failed. 
~ President Barry would not recommend Pear 
culture in the way it is generally done; but it 
must be done in the right way. Varmers must 
cultivate their erops properly to suc and 
80 Tiust Pear ctlturiste, Land must bedry. 
Can be drained for from $50 to $60°an acre, In 


imostly late. Theystood in)nursery, surround- 


ed by nursery stock, and received no extra 
culture, About half the trees were Lawrence ; 


a good cropof fair: airgeau ahead in 


‘ttuted tor 
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of sufficient value to pay all expense of cal- | 
too high to feed with profit this year; conse- 


however, were profitable, and more so than | 


W. C. Barry said that the trouble with ma- | 


the question whether it was or was not profit- | 
able to cultivate Pear trees in this state. The 


1865 they planted five acres of select varieties, 


remainder Bose; ooh Clairgeau, etc. They 
have borne fot severa pes and bore last year 


productiveness, Lawrence pro nearly 
half the fruit. Itisa Pinal uniform Learpr 
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bélbg within ten or twelve hours of 
, New York, and Philadelphia—the best 

markets On the continent. How much better 

situated in this respect than California! 
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THE PROFITS OF DAIRYING. 





Mr. Aaron Woopuctt, of Foristell, Mis- 
souri, has furnished the St. Charles Mews with 
thé following interesting and valuable report 
of the operations of his creamery (butter fac- 
tory) for the year ending March 3ist, 1875: 





Per cent. on investment ($4,000), 23.80. 

The practical point in the above is that the 
farmers who have furnished milk to the cream- 
ery have received thirty-five cents for the milk 
that makes a pound of butter. The question 
is often asked: Does dairying pay? Perhaps 
this question cannot be answered better than 
by giving the results of my own herd for the 
year : 





No.of Lbs.of Price per Am’t of 

Cows. Milk. 00lbs. Money. 

April..... Bede csacvccsed u 4,973 $15 $57 18 
MEAT cin ccew ccbedocnbe iu 7,489 16 87 12 
zane oc deeb apes cas deccce 18 8,781 11 12 8 
HUME ane samosas’ wartt ss <n 2 10,591 18 121 79 
A fe re 21 9,916 16 14 0 
September...... erseuen 21 8,992 16 108 40 
October .......0++. 00: 21 7,762 1 108 & 
November ..........+-. 20 5.975 10 83 65 
December.......-.++... 21 5,907 14 82 69 
| Ae tae 2» 5,680 140 79 33 
Wousmary 2... .c.cceeee 21 6,708 10 93 9 
MEE <s4sta0aaeea cesses 22 7,997 10 111 % 
CATO ONG 5 50s nic d the die os ceitdetesscdebh . 23 $9 
Eight calves raised, $2each ............... . 1% 0 
$1,195 88 

AVOTORS POP COW (28)... 000. ccccccceccesccees ee 54 3 


The feed has been hay and bran night and 
morning, with corn fodder and straw in the 
middle of the day. Corn and oats have been 





quently, the grain feed has been mostly bran, 
purchased at $10 and $12 perton. $54.35 isa 
very fair average for the first year. We labored 
under some disadvantages last year, which we 
propose to overcome this year, and make our 
estimate for the coming year at $50 per cow. 


One of my neighbors did still better than this, . 


hts cows bringing him $61.20 perhead, although 
the number was small. $60 per head for the 
milk ofa single cow! What better can a farmer 
do ?—and his land growing better and increag- 
ing in value all the time. 

lwish to add a little experiment bearing 
upon this point. Three cows coming in abont 
the same time in January, I.thought I would 
keep a separate account, to see what they 
would do for a single month: 

RESULT. 

2,387 pounds milk in 31 days........ égehanenmen denned #33 
Average PCT COW, .... 000-0. e0 00 Rehegheccscccesocese ~llM 


| 15% bushel bran ( bushel a day for 31 days), at 





Profit per cow, “ingle month....... wogebevcedse cree 


|. These cows will probably net. for the year 

about $70 each. There was nothing extra 
about them, as they are common native cows, 
which I bought here—two at $20 each and one 
at $22 50; but the point is, they got good feed 
and good care. 

Tiis was not done in the valtey of the 
Schtylkill, near Philadelphia, where, with 
special grasses and fine spring-houses, Sam. 
J. Sharpless and the Darlington Bros. sell 
butter at $1 per pound; nor near Boston, 
where, with fine herds of Jerseys, Col. George 
E. Wering and Epes Sargent find a market at 
$1.15 a pound; nor was it in famous Orange 
County, New York, where, with every facility, 
the highest market price can be commanded} 
but right here in the heart of Missouri, with 
very ordinary facilities and the common price 
of 10 and 1214 cents a gallon for milk. What 
has been done once can be done again; what 
has been done by one can be done by another, 
by the use of good sense and judgment. This 
experiment was not gotten ap for the occasion; 
but came along in the natural ran of business, 
and is, therefore, all the more valuable in illue 
trating the question, Does dairying pay? 

b+ 27 mere 


RULES IN HIVING BEES. 


8. J. Parker, M. D., gives.the GermantowD 
Telegraph a series of rules to be observed in 
hiving bees, which we have somewhat con 
densed, ns follows: 

“Ist: Allow no one to stir or make the least 
noise while the bees are lighting. What! Not 
blew shorn, or ring @ bell, or dram on a tin- 
pan, or throw dust or water! Yes, reader, 
just exactly; do nothing but keep still. Now I 
have followed this rule in over eight hondred 
swarms Ihave hived for myself and otbers; 
anda I tell you the broad fact, I have never lost 





toe trate | ¢ single owerm in: sll thet pumber, Beco wil 
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not go two hundred. feet tow tye bi 

come out of if you let all be pe 

and if there is anything to light on, air 
out of a hundred swarms of my bees ge 

one hundred feet before they always on 
So it will be with your bees, readers So 

it a rule to have no stirring, no mols, But # 
quiet, until they are well lighted, “Then! 

out the hive from the cool cellar—where it has 
been but a day or two, lest it get dampand 
mouldy—neat and clean ; and, as you, of course, 
have the strips of boards orysticks, boards, 
hiving-cloths, etc,, ready, proceed to place 
your ladder and platform inthe tree or onthe 
ground, and other appliances, so that before 
the last beé has lit you are feady to hive them. 

“2d. Never put a swarm of: bées directly 
intoahiye, Youask: Why not? Because if 
you do the bees may not know it is a hive 
they are in; but only think théy have hada 
slight accident or jar while yet: on their light 
ing-limb or place. So they will’ leave’ the 
hive and go off to the woods, because they 
don’t know they are bived, Hence, you will 
place the hive so that when shaken off of the 
limb they lit on they all have to creep buz- 
zing into the hive and all go voluntarily up 
on the inside of it. Then they will not ° 
the mistake of thinking »they,are: not 
but will know they have’acee a 

“8d. You need not be very quiet or slow 
about making bees. go into the hive. You 
minded the bees till fey lit; now is the time 
to change and make them mind you. Soa 
gentle rudeness in shaking off the limb is as 
good as saying to them: ‘ Bees, yon have left 
your lighting-place.’ If they don’t go in the 
hive readily, take a dipper or flat" piécé) of 
shingle or board and dip up a few, a'pint oro, 
and shake them roughly close to the hive, as 
it{to say: ‘There is the hive. Why don’t you 
see it?? Then brush rapidly but gently the 
rest toward the hive. 

“4th, Assoon as the most of them arein, be 
ready to remove them to their permanent 
stand. Thus you avoid the coming out of a 
second swarm and the lighting and commin- 
gling of twoswarms. Thus you get. rid, too, 
of the few bees always uneasy and flying 
about the swarm, and who, doubtless, are the 
ones that find and lead the swarms off to some 
hollow tree or login the woods. ' These bees 
are rarely over twenty to fifty in number; 
often not ten of them. 

**5th. Remember to shade the new hive from 
the sun until the hatched brood isin the new 
eombs.” 

—————— 


A LADY writes us: ‘I suttered intensely from 
an atiack of pleurisy. My purse obtained a 
bottie of Renne’s Pain-Killing Magic Oil and 
applied it as directed. In three hours I was 
entirely cured, I would recommend to ladies 
the use of Renne’s Magic Oil as invaluable to 
relieve pain and suffering and as being neat 
and delicate to use and worthy of your confi- 
dence,”’ Keep it in the house for use. 
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Eclipse Wind Mill Oo., Be.oit, Wis. 


ROSE BUDS IN WINTER. 
Now Ready.—Roses for winter bloom and fall 
etloy We ie! safely byt Pot Roses, that will 


Purchase 
choice *Ja Aes end Never. ee is yerictics, ad 





acre 
> n ree ail who 
apply. Address THK WNSee eee RD Co., 

Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co bey 


TREES! TREES! 





e Largest and Most Complete Bleck. et 
ree and Gras utal T 2S. 
Descri tiveand flustrate i dC ital ues 


at ne qoctowss 5 1—Fruits, 10¢. 


with lored 
ee athctae pa 100. No. q Plate, Be. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Mount Hove Nurseries, ROCRESTER, N, ¥, 


@ THE STAR WELL AUGER, 


Warranted to bore anything that 
cut. Can bore 5300 feet, t Heoeeeary. nee Bala 


Wells Fifty Feet Deep Sunk in 4 Hours. 

ltis unequaled in wells thro’ quick- 

3 and gravel. Catalogue sent free. Ad- 
STAR AUGER COMPANY, 


303 TO 309 SOUTH. CANAL STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








TO THE’ LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
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THE INDEPENDE NT. 


oe importent is aah siget Houses! . 

J Read this and Show Your Neighbors! | 
: Paint your Houses with 

Miller’ Bros.” Chemical Paint, 


which is made of re White Lead, Zinc, and Linseed tens 4 for use in White, Blac 
one hw nated disene oloea: and can be ap a od any one. ct, gn 


gioss and 

three times as long as an at in the world ‘ond costs one-third paint 

of dealers for X MILLER BROS. Cnemical Pees is 0B one Seer se cies 

sent tre of 31 St. isis St. or, New v Vorts BROS uct Pies Co., aon 
The LOWEST PRICED is not always the Cheapest. THE BEST is 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT, 


which is composed of only the CHOICEST MATERIAL, and its quality shade are aaareeied 
ALWAYS UNIFORM. It is PERMANENT IN COLOR, HANDROM 


EFF 
a ae 
ECONOMICAL — PY 


PAINT MADE} to which we add our GUARANTEE that it is such. This 
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FOR USE, requiring no mixing whatever, and is sold in any quantity, from one gallon @pward: It, is easier 
to Apply and will cover better than the best of any other. Because of inferior “mixed * or * ” 
Paints, do. not condemn this article until you have, at least, tried it. 
> Paar which , 4 be mailed free. 
cOo., oa Barclay St, NX. N.X. 
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Paper eathing, Roofing, Deafening, Carpet Lining, and as a Substitute for Plastering, Oil Cloth, and 
Caresien anaes on fi ape id widnoat it when they un: ees its —. Se for Circulars and Samples 
sent feen rs inal kinds of Bui Mat Lumber, Sas ery eh d Blinds, ers 
n Hardwar: <sho' mld ki eep these goods.. ,'l'o any one well situated Sour goods we can offer 
special inducemente. duress us ior Terms, Sam 


Cie IVER BAPER CO., 140 Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 


NYDE R'S prema ITTER § gpORDIAL, 





AFE; ERTAIN EST URE 
FOR 
EBILITY, FEVER AND AGUE, ICK HEADACHE, 
IARRHG@A, |NDIGESTION ICK STOMACH, 
YSENTERY, KIDNEY DISEASES, LEEPLESSNESS, 
YSPEPSIA, LIVER COMPLAINTS, OUR STOMACH. 


For Sale by all Druggists, at $1per Bottle. 
H. G. LEISENRING & (CO., Sole Proprietors, 


927 SANSOM ST., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CODDING’S MEAT TENDERER. 
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THE BEST PAINT 








t Eps. Rousse ath is 
‘armers and f peopte tn th 2 
pa en Late e Pyne py: HANDSOME AND 
d seen a f the Rubber Paint t made 
at Cleveland. ° io, KNOW it to answer the 
above requirements, both for bmpey and for of form 
~, +e) roa! 


J. this henmenash 
e a > Bzuing delicious. it is 


rinpharpem: 





you can 

by mail, prepaid, h ‘or 0 pian” st 
anywhere for 50 cen ‘or 

. everywhere. Address 





“ Agents wu wanted 
wa teste oo et) | MATIONAL ACENTS’ EMPORIUM, 
sar that onr TRADE MARK (p fac-simile Boston, Mass. 
seer isa _ EMPORTED 








DUTCH BULBS. 
ready for a: “PAGER ORNS Gos 


ae HOST TTC). MACHINERY. 


. ORANE BROS. 


norte 
pean 


























$1 
THE: BARMER’S FAVORITE 


CIDER MILL. 


Perfection at Last Obtained. 


The Best, Simpl and Most Perfect Grinder in 
} y X world, Does not ot out and aiee the fruit and leave 


a thoroug shes and tes 
it, 80 th bevery sell th beckell aba a tne + 


~~ we get By other from the same 
amoen than ther mill. 
Send for an ilustrated Cir 


asia pester BY 


The Higganum Manufacturing Co., 
Higganum, Ct., 

AND FOR SALE AT TREIR BRANCH OFFICES: 

R, B. mS ey Co., 189 and 191 Water 8&<., 


W. E. Hampron, 140 Waltnat 8t., Cincin-- 
nati, Ohio; 


W. H. Banks & Co., Chicago, Ill; 
and with the Trade generally. 


EASTERN MARYLAND FARMS. 


t@” Send for free Descriptive Pamphiet to 
WM. 8. RIDGELY, Denton, Ma. . 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


WL BANKS & (0, 


Bole Agents at Chicago, 
BLYMYER 1} MPG. 00.'S 


"Ghar, Bactry and Schl 
RELES 


Deoot. 34 & 36S. Cana! St. 
E. HOWARD & CO’S. 































Have been tested over thirty years; war 
ranted im every respect. 7 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
E. HOWARD & C@., 
Bi 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


e Troy Church Bells, known to the 
since 18586, hich eacquired a reputation 
hed Sale exceeding that of al. 













, Address ¥ or WEST TROY, N. Y. 
PO. we WekRELY & COMPANY. 





ones with sect et 






Austrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN &2TIirFr?Y, 
202 end 104 Bast Second St.,Cincinnatd 


or OEE MM RERY 


Special att aperay ereeac Chonon BELLS. 
Fe _________} 








MEDICAL. 
BELOIT MINERAL SPRINGS, 
pend Ae ag ea peer 
Liver 
aaa ara ieeaaliie ae 
For circulars inquire of your Druggi address 


10D0-MAGNESIAN SPRING CO., 
Beloit, Wis. 
Refers to B. E. HALES, 06 Park Place, New York. 


CANCER. 


cases and "Ad 
ed eee DRS, PARK & MCLEISH, 
No, 21 East 16th Street, New York, 


ee cured Pi mo 
OPT Bend ia ‘i nin napenlc 
ashingion Be, Chicago: IIL. 





We remove cancer without 
No caustics or knife used 
nelose 25 cts, for pam phiet come 





DEF ORMITIES| 
¥ eS 
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THE DR AND ENT 


Sram BJ 1875. 





THE DYING. BODY: 
SUPPLIED TH THE 
“VICOR F ik 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAYS 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT 


a 
BLOOD... PURIFIER ! 
ONE .BOTTLE 
will make. thé. Bicod pure, the Skin clear, the Byes 
bright,the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hairstrong, and remove ail Sores, Pimples, Blotchés, 
Pustales, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Weck; Mouth.and Skin. Itis pleagsht to take ‘nnd 
the G08e is small. 
it Resolves away Di a Dep }-4t-Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the Gretqurrét cares 
with certainty all Chronic Diseases 
that bave lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether Jt be 


Scrofgla -or —Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious; 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Lemes'or eemmanh TMBrown 





14 Jan75° 
6 154 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 


i THE FLUIDS. 
“brénie Rheum: Srote. Glandular 
Hrugk Ing Dis Congh.tancerts oe s Affections, he 
omplainss, Blec r1) 6 Le .) 
Bmsh, Tie Doloreus, White Stelings: T ‘ sie 
cets, Bkin Hip ' Diseases Stereortas 


and 
Female Complain Gout, ‘opsy, Sal 
sheum, Bronch e,bonaaimption, Liver Complaints 


ie sed ethan <4 of th ite = 
an the = m, 
bate Sinise a eas 

Head, . pel 

Bi orms 





of disease t! tent power to cure them. 
Sold by Ornsgists. $1 a & bottle, 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest. and Best Medicine for’ 


Family Use in” in the World! 
_.| Ome 5) Cent Bottle 
Sees aes COMP: 
TARGLR AA ta eee 


; oT nee 


APPLIED: EXTERN 





appitoation, ~ vA DWAY 
eure youof the worst of these complaints in a few 


— se es APS rfl! tn a 


eae ae ee, 
AL BAIN 


Y! 
ni DYsEs all 


Travelers sho 
ways = 


wa 
dy ef 
water “It sees yo as 


fold by Druggists. Price Fifty Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


REGULATING | PILLS, 
fsa 





opts yt ik 4 BADWAL 2 005M). 2 











H P. DEGRAAF. w. H.Drcnasr. 


\DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New oa 
STILL VONTINOR TO KEEP TUE LARGEST STOUK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND. BEDROOM 
'~~ ypreirurr, ~~ 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, ‘étc., 


of any House in the United States, whieh they offer 
& to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 







Please state where you saw this. 


The King of the Bo is the brain ; the ptomech its main 
support; the oe ed the bowels, Ep Kidaeys, and 
the pores its safeguards, Indigestion creates a violent revolt har + 
these attachés of thé regal organ, and té6 bring them back to 
Re there is nothing like the regulating, purifying, invigorating, 
:ooling operation of 


_ EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


It renovates the system and restores to health both the body and 
the mind. Sold by all Drugeists. 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, 


MERCHANT "TAILORS RS AND ier chs, 


No. 241 wpe thle opposite City Hall Park and cy Post-oftice, 


HAVE NOW OPENED an va and NEW of Woolen Goods, Fo role and | and Domestic, adapted to 
Winter, and 1876, whi h be M ORDER at ular 
the wear of Men and ator . << the well-known fo Pounder <fthve ho hehe: FS A me Boo 


p-ices, under thé s fon 0 E 
= To School Offivers and Church Trustees : 


SCHOOL OR CHURCH H FURNITURE 


until you get Prices and 
SHERWOOD SCHOOL FURNITURE ba 


ppnptecritersS ty the rr age 
“MARVE 
184. and 186 Oe tae mp es til, 


PALACE ORGANS 


sales MARK.) Manufactured by the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN C0. 


(or Woreester, Mass. & Toledo, 0.) 
THE BEST IN THE 
WORLD as 


For the following reasons: 
|. The on) any © grape mete te which, is successfully com- 
Dined the follo ney ey qualities of 

depth, brilliency, and. 

Pm most exquisitely F benutifal solo effects ever pro- 


The only stop-action ever inventéd that can not be 
Th ote de with bell pact 

2 only ¢ nm made wit OWS Ca) ity 80 great 

oe is rap tres but pittipyefiort, With the feet to supply 


The best made and most elegant cases in market. 
Noshoddy ornaments used—nothing but solid wood. 
eee gehg 2 warranted f 





sae 
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for five years. 
Wri for Iinstrated . and Price Li 
which wilt be tmalied peal cn application. Andress 


LORINC & BLAKE ORCAN Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
R OPEAN DFFICE! 29 BAKER STRELT, LONDON, ENG. 


~_MURRAY&BAKER. 














" MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


ELECANT NEW DESIGNS. 
‘For Sale by all leading Dealers. 


Factories, Middletown, Conn. 
Show Room, 13 John. Street, N.Y. 


Reina 
‘ 
» 
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REQUIRES 
IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 


orap tacttrable Tang Dibease ts oben the result. 
BROWN’S 


BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


mello Vor Broochias, Ac} mide parts, give im 


ted 
jhms. er, ea 
phy Ae oe 1 cg 


SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


before singing peaking, and relievi 
Pirost niter co malast ‘rice eh he vocal med Crd 


ihe ‘Frookes, many worthless and cb cheap popularly of 


BROWNS S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, 


by @ test of many 


boomy wa wepves Seete etaney 








MRS. WINSLOW’S 


SOOTHING SYRUP, 


for Children Tecthing. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.- 
MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUPis the pre. 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 
Nursesin the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 

thers and child from the feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. It corrects acidity of the 
stomach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, 





and gives rest, health, and comfort to mother and 
child. .We believe itto be the Best and Surest 

edy in the World in all cases of DYSENTERY an 
DIARRH@A IN CHILDREN, whether tt arises 
Teething of from any other cause. Full directions 
for using wil accompany each bottle. None Genuine 
unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on 
the outside wrapper. Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


BROWN’ 5 Why Will You 
Suffer? ~ 


HOUSEHOLD ,. arse 


PANACRA Zeseeans 
FAMILY 
LINEN, = 2 


AND ALL-HEALING. 


For Internal and External Use. 
PREPARED BY 


‘ CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street New York. 


__BROWN’S._. 
VERMIFUGE COMFITS 
OR WORM L<¢ LOZENCES. 


CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SICK 
ee ry Spr agetin having worms in 


BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


will destroy worms without injury to the child, being 
perfectly WHITE and free from all coloring or other 





‘Bowels, or Side, we would 
say: The HOUSEHOLD 
|PANACEA and Fam 
ily. Liniment is of al 
lothers the remedy you 
lwant for Phe and ex 
‘ternat use. it has cured 
‘the above complaints is 
thousands of cases. ‘inere 
is no mistake about it 





injurious ingredients usually used in worm prepat® - 


tions. Sold by all Drnggists. 
: 25 Cents a Box. 





BROWN’S 


CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRICE. 


‘25 Conte a Bottle. 


“J JOHN 1, BROWN & SONS, Boston 
CURTIS | N, Propriete: 





2. 
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